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HAT man must be dead to every elevated thought, and every 
generous affection, who does not feel indignation and 
sorrow on considering the tragic close of the great drama of 
the Spanish revolution, the rise of which excited so much 
interest, and inspired so much hope. The tree of liberty which 
was beginning to flourish, and gave promise of seasonable 
fruitage, has been cut down and uprooted, and the soil which 
nourished it is covered with pernicious weeds. 

The causes which put an end to liberty in Spain are many 
in number, and some of them contemporaneous with the re- 
establishment of the constitution in 1820. We shall endeavour 
to —- them as they present themselves to our minds, con- 
vinced that in regard to their actual amount, and to the mag- 
nitude of their future results, they claim the earnest attention 
of the philosopher and the politician. 

When a few Spanish soldiers, about four years ago, with no 
otherinducement Rontibnentohin of the lamentable state of their 
country, and of the necessity of reform, with no previous under- 
standing witn men of similar sentiments in other countries, with 
no other aid than the consciousness of honest intentions and a 
daring spirit, ventured to proclaim the constitution given to 
their country in 1812 by the Cortes, but never firmly planted, and 
destroyed almost as soon as formed; their easy triumph de- 
monstrated more than the goodness of the re-established law, 
more than the affection of the people for the recovered code, 
the need in which Spain stood of bettering her cordition, 
and the extent.and intensity of those evils which so urgenti 
demanded a remedy. It is a truth which requires little proof, 
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that five thousand men, whose first plans failed,* and who met 
with more reverses than victories, could never have succeeded 
in changing the political institutions of their country, had there 
not existed a strong and general conviction of the necessity, 
and an eager desire, of change. The constitution of 1812 was 
acceptediliey the Spanish nation as a pledge of unknown 
value indeed, but which promised better fortune; it was re- 
ceived with an enthusiasm which the most perfect and most 
approved work could never have merited. The salutary prin- 
clots on which it was generally founded, justified this par- 
tiality in the eyes of the y= em observer; those of the 
vulgar were dazzled by the brilliant perspective which the 
advocates of the code presented to them. In the dawn of the 
restoration arose hopes that assumed indistinct but gigantic 
proportions, but which the light of mid-day reduced to their 
just dimensions. The disappointment that ensued was natural, 
as was also the advantage derived from it by the enemies of 
the new system. 

The Spanish constitution contained elements which were 
adverse to its stability. In fact, amidst a multitude of ex- 
cellent doctrines and useful laws, it includes contradictory 

rinciples, which must tend to its destruction. Its primary 
defect consists in its excessive detail. It embraces a very 
considerable number of regulatory articles, which, being in 
their nature variable, could not be modified without incurring 
the charge of altering the constitution itself. So that the 
dilemma (and it was thought a serious one) constantly pre- 
sented itself of either abandoning useful objects, or of appear- 
ing hostile to the unchangeable nature of the fundamental law. 
It is deformed by religious intolerance, which unfits it for the 
establishment of a liberal government. Democratical in a high 
degree, in regard to the power which it concedes to the legis- 
lative body, it is not sufficiently democratical in the formation 
of that body, as it fails to create that intimacy and confidence 
which ought to exist between representatives and their con- 
stituents. Recognizing popular elements alone, it creates in 
the council of state a monstrous influence, possessing the 
defects without the advantages of an Upper House, to which it 
bears an unfortunate resemblance. To a limited monarch it 
gave many noxious prerogatives, and removed him beyond the 





4% anogiee of the insurrection of 1820 was for the whole army to 
Cadiz and declare for the constitution, Cadiz closed her gates, and a. 
EER, pordon of the army declared against the constitutionalists, who 
w never have triumphed if their cause had not been highly popular. 
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teach of popular control, while, though endowed with splendor 
and mibar 4 he was in some cases stripped of a power which 
might have been beneficially reposed in him. The tribunals it 
abandoned. to much of their ancient disorder and arbitrary 
sway, though it mast be evident that the efficient adminis- 
n Of justice is’ the — object of social institutions, 
end the means by which the advantages or disadvantages 
of a government are ee home to the nation at large. 
These defects sully a work in other respects worthy of great 
raise, and in which are established and developed, more 
appily than in any of the constitutions existing in Europe, 
the foundations and the doctrines of the true popular and 
ge ay system. The defects originated in the impos- 
sibility of at once constructing a perfect work, and with time 
and experience they might have been remedied. 

Among the principal causes of the calamities of Spain was 
the imperfect nature of the revolution by which the consti- 
tution was fe-established ; an imperfection occasioned by the 
unexpected oath taken by Ferdinand in favour of a constitu- 
tion of which he had been the destroyer and the most inveterate 

f ahd by the unwise and even ridiculous submissiveness 
with whioh nation ted that mendacious piece of 
mockery from the hands which had signed the decree of the 
4th of May, 1814, been imbrued in the blood of patriots, and 
held in a tremor of anger and fear the sceptre of Spain. Hence 

ng two great and irremediable evils :—permanency in the 

roné of the ancient sovereign with a new title, and with two- 

fold and contradictory rights, and that ey in the power 
of a man such as Ferdinand the Seventh. 

It has been: wisely remarked, that the revolution of an abso- 
lute a cannot be consolidated without marae the 

i t° by 4 republiem: ent, or by a new 
apatees wre mam right Of birth birth will never consent 
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sition was to be expected, as violent through its fear, as insolent 
through its contempt of the monarch. 

Wherefore, amidst the general applause excited when the 
restoration of liberty in Spain was proclaimed, it was not 
difficult to foresee, from the causes here adduced, either its 
speedy destruction, or another struggle in order to confirm it 
—a struggle which must be not only domestic but foreign— 
a struggle provoked by reforms indispensably necessary, and 
by the contrariety prevailing between the system adopted in 
Spain, and that which was universally followed on the con- 
tinent of Europe. 

It was to be presumed that, on the establishment of the new 
constitution, have must ensue in Spain a destruction of 
abuses that were incompatible with it in every respect. It was 
impossible either to take steps for the general improvement of 
the condition of the people, or to ordain such institutions as 
would ensure the health and vigour of the body politic without 
coming into collision with numerous corporate communities, or 
trampling on interests which in tranquil times should be 
respected. In states enjoying just and beneficent laws, the 
respect due to property is the most solid basis of the social 
edifice. But in a country just regenerating, where, through 
years of abuse and usurpations, enormous masses of misapplied 
property have been accumulated, some violence may be neces 
sary to place things in the most beneficial order, Had it not 
been for those oppressions by which Henry the Eighth deprived 
the religious houses of their ample possessions, England might 
now be suffering the sad effects of the ecclesiastical mortmain. 
Had it not been for the violence of her legislative assemblies, 
France could not have attained to that degree of internal 
prosperity which she now enjoys. Spain required similar 
measures ; and if her legislators are to blame, it is not for 
having instituted reforms, but for having done that work by 
halves. They left in the hands of those who had ‘suffered by 
the partial suppression of abuses, means enabling them to 
make a stand against the reformers whom they hated for what 
was past, and feared for what was to come. 

But if it was impossible to avoid exciting intestine discon- 
tents, and creating domestic hostility to the new system of 
things, it was equally impossible not to provoke the aversion 
and enmity of foreign governments to the constitutional 
system of the Peninsula. When she shook off her chains, 
tyranny was reduced to a system in Europe; the Holy Alliance 
ne existed. The despots, shestiond, in the wars of. the 
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revolution, saved afterwards through the delirium of 
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Napoleon, and by the enthusiastic aid of their deluded subjects, 
had, without acquiring true wisdom, learned more ingenious 
methods of committing crime. Armed oppressors—they justly 
feared that the oppressed would, like the Spaniards, arise and 
vindicate their nghts. They were piqued that Spain should 
exhibit this example, for two reasons; first, because they 
regarded her as the classic land of submission to civil and 
religious tyranny, and held forth Spanish endurance as a model 
to other nations; secondly, because the circumstance that 
Spain had been the country which, by means of a popular 
insurrection, was the first to resist the power of Napoleon, 
and even contribute to his overthrow, afforded reason to fear 
that the example which they now gave would be followed like 
the former, and with an equally propitious result. This fear 
was doubly excited when Naples, Portugal, and afterwards 


Piedmont, proclaimed their regeneration and raised the Spanish 
constitution as their ensign. But even before the manifestation 
of these revolutions, and from the very moment when a coun- 
stitution founded on the sovereignty of the people was re-esta- 
blished in Spain, by means of that sovereignty, all the monarchs 
of Europe, either openly or insidiously, placed themselves in 

lity against the Spanish nation and its new 


a state of real hosti 
government. 

Such was the situation of Spain, when in July, 1820, her 
legislative body assembled, and Ferdinand in the midst of that 
assembly took a new oath to the constitution, amidst general 
demonstrations of the most sincere and heartfelt joy. Every 
thing seemed to promise tranquillity and a ; but a 
vigilant observer might discern the symptoms of an imminent 
and inevitable convulsion. The circumstances of the revolu- 
tion, the situation of the king, and his known character, 
afforded unequivocal indications of such a result; the passions 
excited both at home and abroad against the new laws 
portended that it would be violent and lasting. 

Much has been said in Spain on the dissolution of the army 
of San Fernando, on the fatal dissensions among the Liberals, 
to which it gave rise, and on the distinction between the men 
of 1812 and those of 1820 or between the Moderados and the 
Exaltados. We, who neither undertake to write a history, nor 
have any taste for personalities when they can be avoided, shall 
not blame this or that minister, this or that deputy of the Spanish 
Cortes—this or that general or patriot. Taking a larger view of 
things, we shall attend solely to the system pursued by the 
overnment and the majority of the Congress in 1820, and to 

e sentiments of the opposition, without dwelling upon par- 
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ticular facts, which we shall refer to the general plan that 
produced them. 

As soon as the king of Spain had taken his first oath in 
favour of the constitution, two parties appeared in the nation, 
of which the one deemed the revolution ended by the establish- 
ment of the constitution, and the other believed it still to be in 
progress, with every probability of a long duration, The former 
party thought, that the real revolution of Spain had taken 

lace in the war of independence, and had been accomplished ia 
* the constitution ;” that if this constitution had indeed been de+ 
stroyed, and an insurrection had been required to re-establigh it, 
this desired re-establishment being once effected, nothing more 
was to be wished for; that the misfortunes of France, caused 
by the duration of her revolution, should serve as a warning to 
Spain; that having the a of a constitution alread 
formed, nothing was to be thought of but to follow the path 
which it prescribed ; that every trace of the late insurrection 
should be effaced; that a pacific and moderate policy should 
be adopted, for the purpose of enabling the constitutional sys- 
tem to gain the affections of its internal and external enemies; to 
flatter the king that he might become well satisfied with the use 
of his legal prerogative, and by proofs of a mild and conciliatory 
conduct, to convince foreign governments of the innocence (if 
such a term be allowable) of the change that had taken place 
in Spain ; that this presented no obstacle to the institution of 
reforms in a le way, and to their accomplishment without 
violence ; lastly, that a generous oblivion of the past, and a 
lenient system, were best calculated to enable the nation to 
consolidate the new institutions without intestine dissensions, 
or embarrassments on the part of other powers. To these ar- 
guments the other party replied ; — that although it was true 
that the constitution had been re-established, yet for that reason, 
the revolution had not ceased, nor was it in the power of any 
one, however much such a consummation might - desired, to 
cause it to cease so suddenly ; that the elements of a counter- 
revolution existed among them; were even in agitation, and 
eught to be extinguished, which could not be done without 
vigour and even severity : that although the constitution existed 
de jure, it did not, nor could it, exist de facto; that it was neces- 
sary to root it firmly, and provide for its preservation; that for 
this intent, and to counteract the party opposed to it, there was 
an absolute necessity of maintaining in its strength and enthu- 
siasm, and to a certain degree in acttvity, the power of the 
people; that the monarch was peteney an enemy of the 
new system ; that he had taken the oath only through duplicity 
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and cowardice, and was bent on the destruction of that system, 
for effecting which he relied op powerful aid within and without 
the kingdom ; that for these projects his prerogative affordedhim 
abundant means, and that the exercise of that prerogative must be 
carefully watched ; that to confirm the revolutionit was necessary 
to create new interests dependent on it ; that since reforms must 
take place, they should be prompt, radical, and profitable to 
the people, who might thence form a counterpoise to the ani- 
mosity of those who lost by them; that these reforms should 
be maintained by a physical force, which should generate a 
moral force capable of commanding the respect of domestic and 
foreign foes ; that the latter were numerous, inveterate, irre- 
concileable, and not to be restrained but by intimidation ; that 
it was therefore proper to adopt a strong and daring policy in 
the management of our domestic affairs, and of our foreign rela- 
tions ; to inflict a terrible chastisement on those who conspired 
against the fundamental laws of the constitution; to disarm its 
enemies ; to arm its friends ; and by means of a military force, 
a determined tone, and a daring conduct, to consolidate 
the constitution in Spain, and perhaps for this purpose to 
diffuse it in other countries, since sooner or later its principles 
must either prevail over the whole continent, or perish on the 
soil where they were first proclaimed. 

The above is a brief summary of the opinions entertained by the 
two parties into which the Spanish Liberals were diyided. To the 
former. class of opinions, must be ascribed the steps taken by the 
first constitutional ministry, and supported by the Cortes :—the 
dissolution of the army of San Fernando; the suppression of 
popular societies ; the conciliatory spirit manifested towards the 
anti-constitutionalists; the timid and cautious policy observed 
when the Spanish constitation was proclaimed, and immediately 
afterwards attacked, in Naples; the dilatoriness in augmenting 
the army ; the reduction of the contributions; the smallness of 
the first loan; and the wary timidity that effected by halves the 
most important reforms. On the contrary, those in opposition, 


by their anxiety to keep alive the enthusiasm and power of the 


people, by their — of the patriotic societies, by their 


esire for the punishment of the anti-constitutionalists, by their 
clamour for the creation of a force, and the adoption of a daring 
policy, domestic as well as foreign ; by their violent writings 
and even their harangues, clearly exemplied to the extent of their 
ability the latter class of opinions. The reasons alleged by both 
parties were plausible ; experience has shown those of the latter 
to be the best. But in Spain opinions of the former class obtained 
complete triumph, Scatcely had Ferdinand sworn to the con- 
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stitution, when the men who had re-established it at the risk of 
their lives, voluntarily divested themselves of the power which 
they possessed. By their consent the reins of government 
were transferred to the patriots of 1812, to the deputies of 
the general and extraordinary Cortes, who formed the con- 
stitution, and of the ordinary Cortes dissolved in 1814, who 
rose from a dungeon to the seats of the ministry, to the 
bench of the legislators, and to posts of the highest honour 
and confidence. Most of those men enjoyed a great reputa- 
tion ; persecution had magnified their virtues, while their forti- 
tude in suffering and the inflexible ‘constancy with which 
they clung to their opinions had either blotted from re- 
membrance, or sufficiently refuted, the charge of impro- 
vidence or timidity which some persons, with more or lees 
reason, had raised against them for their conduct in their 
former superintendence of the constitutional system. The 
nation welcomed them with applause and confidence; the 
leaders of the insurrection received them rather as chiefs than 
as companions. But this submission was not natural, and 
could not be lasting. Those who received the power, regarded 
those who had transferred it to them, as rivals to be suspected, 
and endeavoured to deprive them of the little physical force 
which remained to them, without assigning to them the moral 
force to which they hada claim. The latter chagrined and 
disappointed, attempted to recover the power which they 
had lost. The strife began; what was formerly difference of 
opinion was heightened ito party vehemence and rancour ; the 
enemies of the constitution, inciting both parties to the con- 
flict, and lending their perilous aid to that which they least 
dreaded, gloried in a struggle in which, whoever were the 
victors, the conquered must necessarily be their adversaries. 

Thus passed the year 1820, and with it expired the period of 
the first legislature. Some conspiracies, which proved abortive 
before they had produced the slightest effect, were the only signs 
which the anti-constitutional party gave of their existence. 
To the triumph of the moderate or ministerial party in Septem- 
ber, succeeded, within about three months afterwards, a species 
of tacit capitulation, by which the Exaltados were restored to 
power and to the subordinate commands, by ministers dis- 
mayed at their own victory, from the ascendancy which they 
had conferred by it on the enemies of liberty. 

In the year 1821, the cause of the constitution appeared to 
be in a still more perilous state. The conspiracies of the 
Serviles were more frequent, and the body-guards ventured to 
give public demonstrations of their evil disposition. The 
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former, however, were discovered, and the latter were subdued 
and dissolved without a struggle. Ferdinand appeared as an 
accomplice in all these plots. The regal inviolability protected 
his existence, and ensured his permanency on the throne, but 
his character was degraded and debased at every step, and 
as suspicion thickened . him, the condition of Spain became 
more critical and irritated. 

This year was signalized by an important event. At the 
opening of the session the king dismissed his ministers and 
accused them before the congress, in an addition to the opening 
speech, which was, of course, to be supposed the composi- 
tion of that responsible ministry. Such an irregularity was 
risqued by Ferdinand and unnoticed by the Cortes. By this 
event, the ministers recovered a portion of their personal popu- 
larity. The king who had called them to him, doubtless much 
against his inclination, would never have resolved to discard them, 
had he not known that they had lost the immense reputation to 
which they owed their appointment. If their-dismissal was ad- 
verse to the preservation of liberty, this is an additional reason 
for lamenting the divisions by which it was facilitated. 

Their successors were chosen promiscuously and never 
formed a homogeneous mass. Their conduct, regular in the 
outset, became afterward so rash and inconsiderate as to 
give room for suspicions as to their designs, and for alterations 
very fatal to the public tranquillity, and ultimately, to the 
cause of the constitution. 

In the same year, 1821, the Servile party began to appear in 
arms. A powerful faction broke forth in Biscay and Navarre ; 
but it was instantly subdued and extirpated by the troops of 
the line and the national militia, and by means of severe laws, 
executed at that time with vigour, precision, and celerity. 
Merino appeared in Castille, and though he made no progress, 
he gave full occupation to the one ursued him, and was 
constantly re-appearing in arms. ith similar fortune, though 
with fewer forces, Zaldivar took the field in Andalusia. 
These partisans were encouraged. with the hope of foreign 
succour, which was rendered more probable by the invasion of 
Naples by the Austrians, which occurred at this time, and by 
the more decidedly hostile attitude which the Holy Alliance took 
in regard to Spain. 

But the events which still more distinguished this year were 
the symptoms of civil war which at its close appeared in Anda- 
lusia, and spread, though not to the same extent, in other pro- 
vinces. The Liberals took up arms against each other: the ory 
of * The Constitution” resounded through the ranks of bo 
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parties. These events were attributable to the ambiguous con- 
duct of the ministry, and to the irritable and suspicious temper 
of the Eraltado party; the former demanding the letter of the 
constitution, while the latter, insisted on its spirit, and on the 
necessity of saving it amidst the eye and imminent 
dangers to which it was exposed. The former were deficient in 
worth and talent, the latter wanted union and firmness. The 
Cortes, whose aid was invoked by both parties, wished to do 
justice, by condemning the one as well as the other. Their 
decision, very doubtful in regard to its justice, was fatal in re- 
spect to the rules of policy. Both parties were offended by it, 
and more exasperated against each other. Their dissensions 
had an influence on the congress and produced a fluctuating 
majority which as promptly condemned the ministers as the 
Exaltados, and which proceeded to enact new restrictions on the 
liberty of the press, and on the right of petition, without any 
other effect than that of augmenting the irritation of the parties 
against whom they were rested The moderate party ap- 
peared victorious, and certainly had suffered least in the con- 
flict. The anti-constitutionalists joined their ranks, and under 
the pretence of supporting the constitution, plainly indicated 
their wish for its overthrow. -This coalition rendered the 
moderate party still more suspected, and they, to exculpate 
themselves, lavished on their adversaries the epithets of 
republican and anarchist. This state of confusion existed 
at the close of 1821 and during the first months of the year 
following. 

In that year a dissolution of the Cortes took place, and nearly 
all the newly-elected deputies joined the Exaltado party. This 
union was a source of great hopes and fears. Friends and enemies 
agreed that the past season of moderation and mildness, of gentle 
reforms and timid policy, must be succeeded by an era ci 
radical reform, of energy, of violence, and perhaps of terror. 
These calculations proved fallacious. The Cortes of 1822 and 
1823 advanced in the same path which the former Cortes had 
pursued. There was a little.:more vehemence in their debates, 
and a little more alarm among their opponents, which however 
were followed by no important results, and evaporated in empty 
noise. 

The reins of administration were then placed in the hands of 
men of the moderate party, who had been deputies in the re- 
cently dissolved Cortes, who were celebrated for their talents, 
and known as strenuous constitutionalists before the year 1820. 
But they neither justified the opinion formed of them, nor 
proved themselves by their conduct to be firm friends of the 
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constitution of 1812. Surrounded by anti-constitutionalists, 
intoxicated with the — which they received from them, 
enjoying a semblance of royal favour, insulted by the Exaltado 

arty whom they persecuted, they gave birth to a third 
. faction, to which there is some reason to believe, though no 
certain ground for affirming, that they themselves belonged. 
This faction, of which the existence was long denied; and 
which at length declaring itself, has acted a principal part in 
the ruin of Spanish liberty, was designated as the party of the 
chambers, its object being to alter the constitution of 1812: by 
assimilating it to those of England and France. To name all the 
men composing this band, would be a difficult task ; the rancour 
of party more than once enumerated among them persons who 
afterwards testified their adherence to the existing constitution, 
The general voice accuses the constitutional society, commonly 
called the Society of the Ring, of having served as a point of 
union to the modificators. The first ostensible object of that 
society was the defence of the constitution, which was sup- 
posed to be attacked by the Eraltados, in opposition to whom the 
society was actually formed. Its proceedings were not known, 
but there is reason to believe that they were of little import- 
ance. But the knowledge of its existence, and the suspicion 
of its intentions, did harm rather than good to the cause of 
the constitution, and: its members themselves were obliged to 
abandon a society productive of no advantage even to them. 
The date of its existence was contemporaneous with the 
meeting of the second Cortes. To it belonged the ministry 
that was then formed, and though the majority of the congress 
was rather adverse than friendly to it, they were at length in- 
duced to act in its support, since for want of judgment they 
were led to favour, peliage against their will, the ministry 
themselves. 

During the short career of that ministry the moderate party 
and the Eraltados continued at war though with less vigour 
than formerly. But, meanwhile, the declared enemies of the 
constitution had augmented their strength. Deriving vigour 
from the divisions among the Liberals, and also from foreign 
aid, especially from France, they raised the banner of -insur- 
rection in Catalonia. Their rising appeared to some persons 
to be at first of little importance, and not at all more formidable 
than several insurrections which had been easily suppressed in 
other provinces. But clear-sighted men instantly discerned m 
it symptoms denoting the magnitude of the evil, and predicted 
that it would be a lasting and powerful rebellion. e@ proxi- 
mity of the French army which, under the title of Cordon Sani- 
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taire, occupied cantonmehts on the frontier, while it offered a 

int. of support to the insurgents, disclosed the origin of the 
insurrection, and was a prognostic of its results. But among 
those who were aware of the danger, unfortunately, we can 
reckon neither the ministry nor the chiefs of Catalonia. The 
latter, entangled in puerile quarrels with some a of Bar- 
eelona, totally neglected the rising and suffered it to gain 
strength. The former, either deceived or corrupted, described 
the movement to the Cortes as insignificant and as suppressed 
as soon as manifested. Meanwhile the flame spread, and in a 
short time the whole of ancient. Catalonia was on fire. The 
conflagration extended to Navarre, where symptoms of insurrec- 
tion had already appeared, as well as in the Bisceyan provinces. 
On more distant points of the French frontier there appeared 
only some fitful movements. Yet the aspect of the peninsula in 
May 1822 was on all hands sad and gloomy. The mizistry 
accused the Exaltados and were accused by them at every 
moment with oN acrimony: the factions grew more 
violent; the party of the chambers augmented: none of these 


parties had strength sufficient to prevail, though all were strong 
enough to hurt each other. Every thing portended a great 
catastrophe, though the shock had not yet arrived. The words 
of Tacitus might now be justly applied to Spain; “non tu- 


multus, non quies, sed quale magne ire et magni metus silentium 
erat.” 

The French invasion, and the easy conquest which has ensued, 
have occasioned a very general opinion that the majority of the 
Spaniards were adverse to the constitution of 1812. An opinion 
which we believe to be unfounded. In support of our belief 
we shall request the reader’s attention to the state of Spain at 
the time of which we are now treating. 

A celebrated deputy of the Spanish Cortes* observed, that 
though in 1820 five thousand soldiers changed the face of the 
nation, in 1822 thirty thousand armed men with foreign aid 
could not succeed in overthrowing the constitutional govern- 
ment of a single province, and hence he very accurately in- 
ferred, that the constitutional monarchy nanken a basis more 
solid than that of the former despotism, In fact, if public 
opinion in Spain had been adverse to the constitution, the 

ervile insurrection in Catalonia would have been attended with 
results similar to those of the Lideral insurrection in Andalusia. 
—A matter the more easy, because the Spanish government had 
not physical force sufficient to suppress the insurrection, and 





* Senor Arguelles. Session of the }1th January 1922. 
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applied either erroneously or too late the little that it possessed. 
The constitution, therefore, defended itself in those circum- 
stances by its moral strength, which proves that at least the 
effective majority of the Spaniards were in favour of it. 

We cannot deny, however, that a corisiderable part of the 
Spanish people were discontented, and in a state of which the 
factious might avail themselves for their own purposes. In 
truth the improvements which the nation had anticipated from 
the fall of the despotism, and the introduction of a rational 
and liberal form of government had by no means begun to be 
felt. Several beneficial decrees of the Cortes had not been 
carried into execution, thanks to the lukewarmness and inex- 
perience of the ministers or their subordinate agents, and_ to 
the total disorder of the machinery of the state. The public 
revenue instead of —— became daily more confused; 
the taxes imprudently lessened had been suddenly augmented ; 
the public expenses were becoming considerably greater, and 
new imposts, at all times odious,-had been added to those 
already existing. The people, who in few countries take any 
interest in political affairs, though in all countries capable of 
knowing when they are ill or well governed, in Spain were, 
therefore, quite prepared to favour the insurgents, even for the 
mere chance of mending their fortune by a new change. But 
the middling classes, im whom consists the real dignity and 
strength of all states, were decidedly favourable to the existing 
system. The nobility, degraded and insignificant, seemed satis- 
fied with the new institutions ; and the principal part of them, 
the Grandees, almost all passed in Madrid for constitutionalists. 
Even those quiet persons whose sole wish is to live at peace, 
did not lend to the overthrow of the constitutional system the 
aid of their indifference, which they had formerly afforded to 
the fall of the absolute government. Hence it was, that the 
bands of the Faith were composed only of outcasts, or of the 
most wretched of the populace. Their efforts would never have 
sufficed to destroy the liberty of Spain, even aided by the arms 
of France. It was necessary that intrigue should detach from 
the cause of the constitution of 1812 a part of its adherents, 
and that the middling classes, and the peaceable individuals 
should be deluded with the promise of another liberal and just 
system, attended with less danger, and greater happiness in 
order that the one in actual existence, which had unfortunately 
lost its popularity, might be buried at once, and with it the 
national independence and glory, and every notion of a free 
and enlightened government. ; 

- But the separation of this party from the constitutional ban- 
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ners, was not the work of a moment, nor did it occur at the 
period to which, we allude. There did, indeed, exist at that 
time, as we have. already stated, a party which desired mo- 
difications in the constitution, but it was small im number, and 
absolutely destitute of influence.. It was com of some 
grandees, formerly constitutionalists, who fancied, that with the 
establishment of an upper house, they might obtain a degree of 


consideration equal to that enjoyed by the peers of England ;— 
of some cain of ane = i psn their would 
be the nucleus of that upper house ; and of See 
part of the old partisans of Joseph Buonaparte, known by the 
name of Afrancesades, who partly by their presumption,” partly 
by the former antipathies between themselves the Liberals, 
and partly by the conduct maintained towards them, since the 
restoration, had never been able to amalgamate themselves with 
the mass of the Spanish pornie. or to acquiesce in laws formed 
by men with whom, at the. time of enacting them, they were 
waging an inveterate war. A party composed of these ele- 
ments was of little yalue in the revolution. But-on the entrance 
of the French army into Spain, it formed a.dangerous cenire of 
union ; since, having points of contact.with the two conflicting 
opinions and with the enlightened part of the invaders, it was 
enabled to render defection less odious, and to impart a sem- 
blance of respectability to the servile party. 

Some persons affirm, that the rebellion of the guards in the 
beginning of July 1823 was the first operation. of this party. 
Doubtless that occurrence, the causes of which are, as yet, not 
well ascertamed, was intended to be tummed to the advantage of 
the modificators. But if they indeed prepared it, they were, at 
all events unable either to. direct or to controul it. Leodinand, 
on whom the lessons of adversity are totally lost, had no relish 
for half measures, and was satisfied with nothing short of un- 
qualified despotism. The idea of a political ilibriam, or of a 
mixed monarchy was incomprehensible to soldiers in a state of 
insubordination, who knew no medium between the cry of 
= live the Constitution,” and that of “-Long live the Ab- 
solute King.” The cowardice of Perdinand, and the the inca- 
pacity of his counsellors, frustrated this celebrated conspiracy, 
which for a time extinguished the moderate party. —- 





* It is not to be suppesed that our airy is. to inoulpate all theese who im 
the war of independence joined that party. Many among them have dis- 
tinguished themselves by their adherence, and their services to the consti- 
tutional cause. But the chiefs—those who occupied the highest a 
under the reign of Joseph, the writers of greatest repute, have all 
ranked among the modificatore—they have all contributed to the subjuga- 
tion of Spain by the enemy. 
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In the memorable event of the 7th of July, the Spanish revo- 
lution seemed to assume a new character. The existing ad- 
ministration accused from many quarters of connivance with the 
rebels, or at least of having endeavoured to avail themselves of 
the rebellion of the guards, for the purpose of effecting altera- 
tions in the constitution, and denounced almost universally as 
weak and imbecile, sunk under the weight of public indigna- 
tion. The king, openly recognized as a conspirator, was sub- 
dued, and fell into the hands of the victors. The power 
reverted to the people, or to that portion of the people best 
known for its adherence to the new institutions-—namely, the 
national militia of Madrid, and the armed iots who, without 
the acquiescence of government, had, by their valour and 
success, saved the country. The sole consequence of an event, 
which seemed likely to uce so many important results, 
was, as we have stated, fall of the ministry and the forma- 
tion of another, com of revolutionists of 1820, and other 
liberal Evxaltados. Never was so favourable an opportunit 
so utterly lost. The time of action was certainly arrived, 
since it was quite clear that, issue being already joined, the 
foreign governments, and especially that of France, which had 
taken so considerable a share in the frustrated conspiracy, were 
not likely to overlook any means for remedying the disaster. 
The crisis of the 7th of July has, by many persons, been com- 
pared to that of the 10th of August, 1792 in France. Although 
the comparison be as odious as it is unjust, the results ought to 
have been similar in regard to the dethronement of the despot ; 
for how was it possible to preserve in favour of Ferdinand the 
respect necessary. for his omy Where was the utility of 
retaining as king,a man in the lowest degree humbled and 
debased, whose continual acts of perfidy involved the country 
at. every step in new perils ? 

Contenting themselves with inferior advantages, the Spaniards 
continued their course, availing themselves of the name of the 
king who readily allowed. it, affecting to be satisfied with im- 

unity for his repeated crimes, and with the means stilk left: him 
or again committing them with better success. His new ministry 
were beyond measure odious to him; but their immense moral 
power ensured to them his respect. In those circumstances it 
was difficult to attack them with the arms of the servile party. 
Those of the Liberals apppeared more fitted for the purpose, 
and with them the war was waged. The victorious party of 
the liberal Exaliados was divided into two sects, the Masons,* 

*. Thé persons:called Masons in Spain bore no affinity to the Masons of 
other countries. The dengnation was given to the Patriots, who, in secret 
societies, had planned the revolution of 1820, and also to their adherents. 
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and the Comuneros. Their violent dissensions drew the atten- 
tion of the public, and on more than one occasion, that of the 
ministry, from interests of greater consequence, and from perils 
more serious and urgent. Yet the accession of the Exaltado 
ministry to power was brilliant. Mina marched into Catalonia, 
and opened a campaign which terminated in the total rout of 
the insurgents,—in the dispersion of the pretended government, 
which, under the title of Regency of Spain, had been erected 
at Urgel, and in the almost complete pacification’ of the pro- 
vince, In Navarre similar advantages were obtained; and 
although new factions appeared in other quarters, yet there 
would be no temerity in allewing, that, had it not been for the 
foreign invasion, Spain would speedily have witnessed the ex- 
tinction of the civil war by which she was lacerated. But at 
this time, the despots of the continent, who had more than 
once manifested a desire to suppress in Spain the spirit of 
reform, by them called anarchy, assembled at Verona to deli- 
berate on the execution of their iniquitous plan, At that con- 
gress was decreed the ruin of European liberty, and in further 
ance of that design, the subjugation of Spain by a French 
force. Unfortunately there existed abundant means for the 
Holy Allies to carry into effect their tyr apna enterprise. Spain 
wanted money, that sinew of war, and the ee e of 
a state. She wanted also a spirit of union among her children, 
In order to prevent her from obtaining the former, and to establish 
new obstacles to the creation of the latter, the first care of the 
foreign cabinets was, to prepare the invasion and provide for its 
successful result. ; ' 
So long ago as 1820, on the meeting of the first Cortes, the 
overnment demanded, and the Cortes granted loans to supply 
e great disproportion existing between the revenue and the 
expenditure. Unfortunately that middle course, so fatal, and; 
so frequently followed in the Spanish revolution, was adopted 
also in this case. The first loan was paltry, so that the nation’ 
burthened itself with an augmentation of ‘debt without furnish- 
tng with means sufficient for opening new channels of 
public prosperity which, by augmenting wealth, might have 
ereated resources for the future liquidation of the amount bor- 
rowed. This convenient, but ruinous course, being once taken, 
required to be strictly followed. A bad loan was succeeded by 
a one which proved worse, but which was the more urgently 
equired, because, through an irregularity common in Spain, 
under every system of things, the contributions yielded returns 
much inferior to the estimates, either from the unwillingness of 
the people to pay them, or from their diminution in passing 
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through the hands of the collectors. At all events, it is certain 
that at the-time of the congress of Verona the resources of the 
Spanish government were completely exhausted. Having been 
authorized by the Cortes to open a new loan they executed this 
measure at a late period, and in an injudicious manner. But 
when they calculated on its scanty amount to meet the most 
urgent necessities, the contractor with whom they had treated 
refused to pay over the stipulated sums, and even protested the 
bills drawn on him for the amount consumed. This blow, so 
decisive at the particular moment when it was given, disarmed 
the Spanish government at the time when the contest was, com- 
mencing. There can be no hesitation in affirming that the 
agents of governments hostile to Spain participated in this 
scandalous procedure, 

Nor would it be unjust to ascribe to those agents the exacer- 
bation of the parties in Spain, which never waa greater than on 
the eve of the invasion, and while it waa in preparation, Weare 
far from wishing to stigmatiae on this, or on other accounts, the 
actors in the Spanish revolution with the disgraceful reproach of 
acting under foreign direction: nor should we in so doing be justi- 
fied by the subsequent delinquency of some individuals among 
them. But their passions were doubtless excited by the enemies 
of the country, who assuredly found their account in that ex- 
citement. hen these dissensions among the Liberals were 
most violent, and a short time before the shock: already men- 
tioned, of the protested bills, was felt, the congress of Verona 
had terminated, and its resolutions were communicated to the 
Spanish government in that form which is notorious to all 
Europe. The yomge J replied to them with firmness, and laid 
them, together with their answers, before the Cortes, who, by 
an unanimous vote, approved their conduct in the famous sittings 
of the 9th and 11th 3 January, 1823, which excited: so much 
interest in Spain and throughout Europe. In the first instancé 
their decisions were greeted by a general expression of applause, 
not was the enthusiasm in Spain confined to approbation of 
their conduct. A quinta, or enlistment, doctesll at a rather 
late period, was executed with astonishing celerity, and as fat 
as the exhausted state of the country permitted, the clothin 
of the new troops was effected with equal promptitude, though 
it was found impossible to arm them so quickly, in consequence 
of the extreme scarcity of arms inthe Peninsula. This spec- 
tacle gave birth to cheering, though ill-founded, hopes. : 


But any one who dispassionately considers the situation of 
the Spanish ministers and legislators in 1823, must admit, that 
they could not take any other path than that which they 
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actually chose. It is a false, though a very generally received 
opinion, that the Spaniards were required to modify their con- 
stitution by regulating it according to the forms of representa- 
tive government which prevail in England, or even in France. 
There does not occur in the communications of the Holy Alliance 
any, thing like such a proposition. If there was a suggestion 
of that kind, it must have been verbal and vague, solely calcu- 
lated to mislead, and to produce the effect which unfortunatel 
ensued ; namely, to persuade the unwary that the Spanis 
government cor it in their power, by some slight concessions, 
to have avoided the war, and yet secure to Spain the possession 
of civil liberty and a representative system. Tle contents of the 
notes from the ministers of the Holy Allies, were vituperation of 
the Spanish constitution, and declamations against the measures 
and the men that re-established it; to which was added an ex- 
organ of the wish of the High Sovereigns to see it destroyed. 
uch was the the purport of the words. The objects of the 
governments forming that alliance were as various as their in- 
terests. France had two objects ; the one real, the other osten- 
sible, to attain which she could not rest satisfied with the modi- 
fication of the code of 1812. Her real object was, to commence 
a war calculated to gratify the mili ambition which forms 
the distinguishing characteristic of the French people; to attach 
the army by these means to the reigning dynasty, and to raise 
the French nation from their de ied condition, by offering to 
it that dominion over Spain which had been constantly aimed at 
by the French governments, whether revolutionary or legitimate. 
Her ostensible object was, to declare that Spain could only receive 
from her king those laws which he in his wisdom might think fit 
to bestow on her. Without exposing the absurdity of this prin- 
ciple, it may be sufficient to observe, that in its application to 
Ferdinand the Seventh, it was most ridiculous, because his con- 
duct in 1814, and sracm yor b had clearly shown what was his 
wisdom; and what laws the Spaniards might expect from him. 
The announcement of both these objects rendered war inevitable. 
A French minister declared that his government would not admit 
the mediation of England in the contest at issue, and even in- 
sinuated, that if the Spanish government made any reforms in 
the constitution agreeable to the apparent ideas of France, the 
latter would remain armed, or in other words, maintain an hos- 
tile attitude towards Spain. All these considerations prove 
that the Spanish ministry and Cortes could not avert the inva- 
sion. Had they replied to the communications of the Holy 
Allies in an evasive manner, war must have ensued, since no 
ope can suppose that it could have been prevented by so 
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clumsy an artifice. Had they undertaken to change the con- 
stitution without aetneens the principle, that, to the king 
alone this function belonged, France would have affected to be 
dissatisfied, and would have commenced the war for which she 
had been preparing. But this last step neither the government 
nor the aonquese of Spain was competent to take either in jus- 
tice or in policy. They could not justly take it, because the 

did not possess authority to overthrow the system by whic 

they existed, and without which their title to obedience was 
null; nor could they in policy take it, because that very want 
of authority would have induced many persons to refuse obe- 
dience to the new modifications. Hence other parties would 
have. arisen among those already existing; the insurgents 
called royalists, who wanted nothing but civil and religious 
despotism, would have waged war against the constitution 
modified even to the utmost degree; and lastly, ‘the foreign 
force would have deduced from these circumstances new pre- 
texts to justify the invasion and to carry it into effect. It is 
madness in a season of violent passions and parties to attempt 
alterations in the fundamental laws of a state ; but laying that 
consideration aside, the question whether the modifications 
were convenient or.necessary has never been considered with 
due impartiality. But into this aren the government of Spain 
did not, and, consistently with their duty, could not enter. 
Placed, not as some suppose from a wish to magnify their 
merits, in the alternative of war or of dishonour, but in that 
which required them to choose between the certain ruin of their 
country, and that doubtful ruin which might result from a dis- 
astrous war, they had to fix upon the latter. They did not, 
however, declare war: on the contrary, they did all that was 
possible to avoid it, invoking: for this purpose, though in vain; 
the mediation of the British government. They had, however, 
to enter into it with some seckehilitien certainly of an evil issue, 
but with many others which promised more favourable results, 
and without any anticipation of those acts of treachery which 
afterwards ruined the cause of liberty, and which could not ° 
then be foreseen or provided for. But the political horizon, 
which in January began to exhibit a consoling light, was. soon 
overspread with clouds, portending a tempest more furious than 
could have been expected. A few days after the famous sit- 
tings on the subject of the notes, a contemptible faction, 
beaten in Aragon and neglected by the chiefs charged with its 
dispersion, approached Madrid, at that time garrisoned with a 
very small number of troops. Those that could be collected 
atiacked the rebels, and —— not inferior in. force. sus- 

x 
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tained a complete rout. The faction approached the capital, 
and the fear that prevailed there disclosed the weakness of 
ain. The faction was constrained to retire, but the inju 
which it had already inflicted was incurable. It emboldened 
domestic and foreign enemies, discouraged the constitutionalists, 
and produced another evil more serious than it then appeared 
to be, by contributing to the elevation of count Abisbal, of 
Ballesteros, and of Morillo. 

The first of these persons was noted for the inconstancy of his 
character, which had repeatedly induced him to change his party, 
having at one time effectively served the cause of the constitution, 
and at another having put it up to sale. He was one of those who 
in 1820, by proclaiming the constitution in front of the troops, 
had contributed to extort the oath from the king. By this 
act, and by certain attendant circumstances, he had given 
personal ham to Ferdinand, who regarded him with imsu- 


perable aversion. It was, therefore, his interest to be faithful 
to the constitutional cause, from which alone he could expect 
security and advantage. Doubtless the knowledge of this 
weakness in his character, and the distrust which it inspired, 
had for some time estranged him from the command. The 
estimation of his — and talents, and the belief that he 


was too far compromised to recede, caused him to be entrusted 
with an army at the period of which we are now speaking. 

The second enjoyed a reputation much beyond his deserts. 
Though he had boon a minister in the time of the absolute 
government , though, as such, he had signed the warrant for 
the execution of Portier, and had assisted at Madrid in 1820, 
to make war on the constitutionalists who had then risen in 
Andalusia; the promptitude with which at this epoch, he 
ehanged his opinions and contributed to obtain from Ferdinand 
his oath to the constitution, had blotted out the remembrance 
of his former errors. Ever since 1821 he had been in the 
foremost ranks of the most radical political party in Spain, 
that of the Comuneros, of whom he was the hero—the idol. On 
the 7th of July he had commanded the constitutional troops, 
and though he was the first to check them in their victory, he 
monopolized all the glory of that day. Thenceforward his 
party designated him as a dangerous rival of the ministry---and 
perhaps eer an: ere On the approach of the Factious he 
was entrusted with the command of the capital, through an 
exemption from the law which prohibited him as counsellor of 
state from filling any post. Afterwards he was entrusted with 
the command of an army. 

Morillo, count of Carthagena, is a name that ought not to have 
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ween found on the list of the Liberals. Raised from the lower 
classes to the rank of general, by his valour in the war of inde- 
ndence, he had been sent at its close to reconquer a part of 
panish America. There, by making war against liberty, he 
sea wealth, new honours, and a title. On his return to 
ain after the proclamation of the constitution, he rendered 
himself odious to the Exaltado party, and won the favour of the 
Moderados, whom he flattered with the assurance of thus havin 
made him a convert to the cause of the constitution, and wit 
the more substantial expectation of his support. His conduct. 
in the events of July (when he was military chief of Madrid), 
was regarded: by those of his party as loyal, by their adversaries 
as suspicious. Accused by the latter before the Cortes, it did 
not appear that he ought to have been employed before he vindi- 
cated himself. Yet the Exaltado, the Comunero, Ballesteros, 
on taking military charge of the capital named him his second 
in command. The Moderado party took this occasion to insist 
that he should be placed in the command of an army in the war 
which was about to commence; the Exaltado party was silent 
because the Comuneros respectéd the choice of Ballesteros. 
The ministry appointed him to the command of Galicia, and of 
one of the armies of reserve which were to be formed, doubtless 
wishing by this appointment to conciliate the Moderados, and 
giving just cause of disgust and offence to their own party in 
the Cortes. The object of all this altercation was a rude and 
brutal soldier, with no other merit than personal valour and a 
presumed sincerity and honesty, which are usually imputed to 
men of rough manners. 

The Factious being repelled from Madrid, the power re- 
mained divided among these three men, since the force which 
was to resist the invasion was in their hands. Ballesteros 
marched to Navarre, Morillo to Galicia, and Abisbal remained 
in Castille. Mina, whose fidelity was proved, retained the 
important command of the army and the province of Catalonia, 
which he had almost entirely tranquillized. Meanwhile the 
war was on the eve of commencement. The Chambers of 
France opened with a speech from the king declaring the in- 
tention to invade Spain. In these circumstances all eyes were 
fixed on the British government in anxious suspense as to what 
party they would take. Though their ministerial journals 
adopted a tone hostile to the Spanish revolution, yet it was 
expected that the policy of England would not permit the 
domination of the French in Spain. This belief was justified 
by- the reflection that for a long time it had been the constant 
care of England to prevent the strict union of France and 
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Spain, whether under the government of the Bourbons or of the 
Buonapartes. And admitting it to be true that the tenderness 
manifested during the years that have elapsed since the French 
revolution by the English ministry and their supporters, 
towards the faenity of Bourbon, afforded reason to suspect that 
they would never act to the injury of that family, yet many 
believed that this tenderness must yield to higher reasons, and 
that as it was produced by policy in substitution of former 
hatred, it might cease from the same cause when it came in 
collision with the higher interests of England. If the ministry 
which for so many a has governed this country, on most occa- 
sions shewed itself hostile to the liberties of nations, it had almost 
always been the defender of the independence of governments, at 
least of those of a certain importance. To secure that of Spain 
they had recently been lavish of British blood.and treasure. 
The contest against Napoleon had endeared the Spanish people 
to the En tek, ‘alien at the moment when the existing govern- 
ment of France threatened to invade Spain, had declared 
loudly and pretty generally the interest they took in favour of 
the Spaniards. Besides, exactly at the time when the Congress 
of Verona terminated, the English ministry had advanced 
certain claims in a tone almost hostile to the Spanish govern- 
ment, who, in conjunction with the Cortes had not merely 
attended to them, but had even shewn a desire to render the 
fullest satisfaction. The British envoy in Spain was not 
ignorant that there existed on the part of the government and 

e Cortes a disposition to treat with Great Britain on the 
commerce of America, and even on the formal recognition of 
her independence, so much desired by the English people, so 
likely to be advantageous to them, and while the recognition 
by the mother country, the sole power which (according to the 
language of the legitimates) possessed the right of interfering 
in such questions, would give every possible security to all the 
interests involved init. For all these reasons the Spaniards felt 
assured that England would interfere indirectly, if not directly, 
to prevent the subjugation of Spain. It is very true that the 
Bnitish plenipotentiary at Verona,-though he disapproved the 
invasion of Spain, had not manifested any strong opposition to 
it ; and it is no less certain that the English minister at Madrid 
besides expressing himself, individually, in terms calculated to 
encourage the party that desired the invasion, had recommended 
the Spanish ministry to comply with certain apparent wishes of 
the French government. But notwithstanding this, an anxious 
expectation still existed for the opening of the British Parlia- 
ment, which almost coincided with that of the French 
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Chambers. The early part of its session did not discourage the 
friends of Spanish liberty, considering the language employed 
by men of different and even opposite parties.. Afterwards 
things took another bias; and it may be asserted that the con- 
duct of the English government and of their envoy in Spain, 
has contributed in no small degree to the triumph of the French 
arms. 

This triumph would have been neither so complete nor so 
early as it has proved, if the contest had been maintained, not 
by the whole Spanish nation but even by the constitutionalists. 

ut it has been already asserted that divisions among them were 
the object to which the Holy Allies directed their attention, and 
in the attainment of which they unfortunately succeeded. 

We have observed that the Liberal Exaltados were divided 
into two parties, called the Masons and the Comuneros. The 
ministry who had sent forth a spirited reply to the Holy 
Alliance, were connected with the former—and in consequence, 
were at war with the latter, and also with the Moderados and 
the Serviles. For reasons wholly distinct all these parties 
desired their fall. We, who are not writing as the partisans 
either of that ministry or of their opponents, will admit that 
they may have committed faults ; but it was not at that time 
that the correction of their faults was to be desired. Ferdinand, 
though he detested his ministers, would not have dared to 
dismiss them from office, had he not known that in this proce- 
dure he should receive support from a part of the Exaltados. 

The dismissal of the ministers was effected, and its conse- 
quences were most fatal. The ostensible cause of that dismissal 
was scandalous. They, in the name, and with the sanction, of 
the king, had proposed to the Cortes that in case of invasion 
they should remove, with Ferdinand and the royal family, to a 
place of security, Madrid being unsafe, as the road to it from 
the frontier was open, there being neither armies nor fortresses 
to detain an hostile army. The Cortes acceded to this pro- 

al, but not with the unanimity which they had manifested 
mm the affair of the notes. This circumstance would be of no 
importance if it did not disclose the presence of the modifi- 
catory party in the assembly. Among those who opposed the 
abandonment of Madrid, there were, doubtless, some zealous 
patriots who believed that this step would be a fatal proof of 
timidity ; there were some who thought that the best mode of 
organizing a defence was, to maintain the government in its 
central position, where the provinces were accustomed to hold 
it in respect; but there were several, whose known. opinions, 
which their subsequent conduct has confirmed, manifested an in- 
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tention of remaining in Madrid until they might be surprised by 
the French, and until the constitutional system was p navaso te | 
for which they intended to substitute the visionary chambers. 
The minority, worsted in the Cortes, expected to retrieve their 
defeat out of doors, and availing themselves of the antipathy of 
the Comuneros, coalesced with them to displace the ministry. 

The latter, strongly urging the king to give effect to the 
decree for quitting Madrid, were by him deprived of their 
employments, and to make the scandal greater, no successors 
were appointed, at a time when the extraordinary legislature 
was to terminate, and when the ordinary legislature was to 
assemble, in which were to be examined the conduct of the 
ministry and the state of the nation. That nation, therefore, 
was left an orphan at acrisis the most terrible. The intelli- 
gence of this event excited, in a high degree, the popular 
indignation. The party which reckoned among its numbers 
the discarded ministers, were the first to express that feeling 
with violence, but they were joined on this occasion by almost 
all the Exaltados, including a considerable number of the 
Comuneros themselves. The discontent broke forth in a tumult 
or storm, mischievous and perilous indeed, but inevitable, and 
to which recourse was necessarily had on more than one occa- 
sion during the Spanish revolution, to counteract and frustrate 
the perfidious plans of the monarch, shielded by his inviolabi- 
lity and by his prerogative. The most daring of the 
agitators penetrated into the royal palace; and as in March, 
1820, they extorted from the king an oath in favour of the con- 
stitution, so they now obliged him to restore to their places the 
discarded ministers. The stupid and ferocious Ferdinand, 
whose character is a compound of the most striking contradic- 
tions, after having manifested some hardihood, was terrified in‘ 
the extreme. Perhaps he favoured his own purpose by derivi 
from the tumult freah motives for dissensions and hatred, The 
fury of the enemies of the ministers knew no bounds. The 
most outrageous were a part of the Comuneros. With signal 
imprudence they, who had mingled in so many commotions, 
inveighed against this tumult. They spoke of the king’s want 
of liberty, repeating the arguments of the Holy Allies and of 
the Serviles against the system existing in Spain, In the 
mouths of liberal Spaniards such arguments were ridiculous, 
because neither friends nor enemies were ignorant, that the 
whole act of the revolution, including the oath of the king to 
the new laws, was extorted by intimidation from that san- 
guinary despot. The anti-constitutionalists of Spain haughtily 
repeated the declarations of their adversaries, and for some time 
the journals of both parties spoke the same language. 
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__ The convulsion of the 19th of February was fatal to Spanish 
* liberty. It is true, that if the tumult had not taken place, 
the departure of the king from Madrid would not have been 
effected, and the constitution of 1812 would have perished in 
the capital of the monarchy. But the violent remedy which 

revented this evil contributed to the dissolution of the state. 
Phe restored ministry knew and were indignant at the ano- 
malous situation in which they were placed. The discontents 
increased. Among the persons who censured the tumult, 
inveighed against the act of compelling the king to replace 
his ministers, and represented it as destructive of the consti- 
tution, there was not one who could point out any other means 
through which it might have been saved from the ruin prepared 
for it by Ferdinand. 

The king, however, only replaced the ministers provi- 
sionally, and soon appointed others to succeed them who 
were known to be Liberals. But the Cortes, already as- 
sembled in ordinary legislature, fearful lest their own removal 
and that of the king and government might not take place 
if the ministers by whom it-had been proposed did not 
remain to carry the measure into effect, employed an 
artifice to maintain them in their places until it should be 
accomplished. The new ministry were not competent to 
take the places of their predecessors, until the latter had laid 
before the Cortes the state of the nation; and the Cortes de- 
clared that they could not take it into consideration until they 
had quitted the capital and were assembled in a place of secu- 
rity. They at the same time insisted that the removal should 
be expedited, and to this the king was obliged to consent. B 
one of those fatalities of common occurrence in the Spanis 
revolution, the middle or neutral course was adopted even in 
this instance; and while the king was constrained to quit 
Madrid, he was allowed to point out the place to which he was 
. to be transferred. Ferdinand chose Seville, an open town, from 
whence, in case of reverses, another removal, subject to greater 
inconveniences than the former, would be necessary, 

At length, after a trifling and ridiculous attempt of the trea- 
cherous monarch to ae. it, the journey took place, and the 
capital was abandoned. Count Abisbal remained in command 
there, invested with plenary authority, and he soon proved 
himself worthy of the trust reposed in him, by forming and 
organizing with the utmost celerity a small but excellent army. 

he departure from Madrid, and the invasion of Spain by 
the French army, took place at the same time. This invasion 
was preceded by an caabanahe attempt on the part of some 
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Liberals of that nation, to excite among their troops an in- 
surrection which might lead to their emancipation from the 
Bourbon yoke. The former constitutional administrations 
of Spain had committed an error in not forming plans of 
this kind at an earlier epoch. - The then existing adminis- 
tration fell into the same mistake ; and after having neglected 
the object at a seasonable opportunity, relied too coulicintty 
upon the attempt, when it was eg | too late. 
: The duke of Angouléme, at the head of eighty thousand 
men, invaded Spain, without a declaration of war against the 
overnment on the part of that of France, although the latter 
ad acknowledged it, and had maintained relations with it for 
the space of three years. He committed the atrocity of nomi- 
nating a government to an independent nation, and with bar- 
barous policy he sent forward hordes of the banditti of the Faith 
to commit every kind of outrage, that he might afterwards 
appear as the mediator and preserver of the people. Conduct 
so infamous did not excite due indignation in the breast of 
Spaniards. On the contrary, the modificators increased in 
numbers and hardihood, and openly declared themselves. Their 
blindness appears unaccountable. Although the Spanish govern- 
ment created by the duke of Angouléme, in his first decree, re-esta- 
blished civil and religious despotism in all its purity, yet they 
obstinately persisted in believing, or at least in saying, that the 
object of France was, to give to Spain a liberal and representa- 
tive government. Individuals were not wanting who coined 
in their own brain the articles of a constitution on the French 
model, and afterwards blamed the government and the Cortes 
for not adopting their visionary scheme. This opinion gained 
favour among thousands of persons: the pusillanimous, who 
dreaded the risks of war,—the selfish, who wished to enjoy the 
sweets of liberty without sharing in the struggle for it,—the 
malcontents, for the pleasure of censuring the government,— 
the ambitious, from the hope of acting a ge in a new system. 
The general mass of reasonable and pacific men, whose adher- 
ence to the constitutional system had hitherto sustained it, and 
who wished not for the re-establishment of despotism, seduced 
by the ideas presented to them, and contemplating the evils of 
war and the absolute want of military resources in Spain, re- 
proached the Cortes for not admitting this modified constitu- 
tion, without pausing to consider whether it really existed, 
whether it had been proposed, whether it was good, or whether 
its establishment was practicable. It was in vain that the acts 
of the invaders, belying their professions, dispelled these illu- 
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sions; in vain did some zealous patriots prove,* by incontro- 
vertible evidence, that no other means for deliverance existed 
than to rally round the constitution. The opinion in question 
gained ground ; it acquired a moral power, and at length insi- 
nuating itself into the armies, gained the ascendancy over the 
hysical force, and overbalanced all contrary opinions by plac- 
ing the sword in the scale. 
ithout venturing positively to affirm that the British 
government directly favoured the promoters of this opinion, 
we shall not hesitate tosay, that it was sustained and fomented 
by their envoy in Spain. This was loudly declared by the 
modificators. . According to them, ‘“ the English government, 
on being assured that the Spaniards would apply themselves to 
effect a change in the constitution of 1812, had offered their 
mediation, which had been admitted by France.” Misinter- 
preting the formal denial of that admission given by the French 
ministry, they laid great stress on some inconclusive conversa- 
tions and insinuations, never reduced to writing, which they 
converted into regular propositions. Certain expressions used 
by Mr. Canning. in the House of Commons, proved, accordin 
to the construction put upon them by these persons, the trut 
of their assertion. ‘“ The neutrality declared by England was 
directed to that object, and, as soon as Spain should consent, 
the new constitution would remain established under the 
auspices of the British government, France would withdraw 
her troops; and an epoch of calamity, and an age of iron, would 
be followed by the peace and happiness of the golden age. On 
the other hand, without the aid of England, which delivered 
the Peninsula, in her war against Buonaparte, how could she 
now be saved ?”’ : : 
Thus was English influence employed against Spanish libert 
. and to the advantage of France: and, although in the Britis 
parliament the ministers professed to observe the strictest neu- 
trality, yet their party, and even they themselves, in act, though 
not in speech, betrayed an inclination in favour of the French, 
and of the Serviles, who converted it to their own profit. An 
absolute neutrality is in human nature impossible. A private 





* On this subject see the report presented to the Cortes in Seville, by 
their Committee of Diplomacy, and the debate upon it, which began on 
the 23rd and ended on the 26th of May, 1823. In that debate, unknown 
in Spain or in Europe, because all communication was interrupted by the 
immediate invasion of Andalusia, the reporters clearly exposed the perfidy 
of foreign governments in respect to Spain, and demonstrated the error of 
the modificators. Their Spoodhan now appear prophetic; at that time they 
wereheard with indifference, and they have been forgotten. 
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individual who. witnesses a combat which in no way concerns 
him, naturally takes the part, and sometimes with very deep 
interest, of one of the contending parties. Such also is the 
case with neutral states, and for a stronger reason, since it can 
never occur that they shall be equally unaffected by the 
triumph of one or other of the belligerents. In the present 
instance, the partiality manifested by the English people was 
contrary to that of the government, the former showing as 
strong a feeling for, as the latter manifested against, the cause 
of Spanish liberty. 

It had been from early times a custom in the Peninsula to 

rely on English aid in all contests with France, and when it 
was seen that this aid was not only not forthcoming, but was in 
a certain manner given to the invaders, it was quite natural to 
regard the cause of the country as desperate. 
f in these mournful circumstances the government arrived at 
Seville, and the Cortes resumed their labours. In commencing 
them it was necessary for the new ministers to enter upon their 
functions ; and they, if not Comuneros, were at least in favour 
with that association. But the indignant party of their prede- 
cessors united with the moderate Liberals, and succeeded in 
displacing them before they had entered on their duties. They 
substituted two individuals of good reputation, one from the 
ranks of the revolutionists of 1820,* and the other from those 
of the patriots of 1812, whom they were to name their col- 
leagues. Ferdinand, whose present scheme was, to appear as a 
captive, acceded very readily to this change. But this was an 
error in policy, and in equity it was a fault. Men who had not 
begun to exercise their functions, could not be charged either 
with evil designs or with incapacity. Their removal seemed to 
proceed from the spirit of party and from revenge, and‘ it fur- 
nished an argument to those who maintained that the king and 
the nation were domineered over by a party that monopolized 
all offices in the state. 

The friends o displaced ministers declaimed furiously 
against their . —— went to the ridiculous ex- 
treme of calling i€ illegal. e adversaries of all legitimacy 
invented a new species, which they termed ministerial legiti- 
macy. Without reflecting that the appointment ,of every 
ministry is the consequence of a species of intrigue, and that 
the one which had been just — was tainted with that 
fault, they denounced as criminal the intrigue that had prevailed 





* General Torraquin, who did not enter upon his office, as he was killed 
in action against the French in Catalonis. 
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over their own. Their resentment was just; the mode of ex- 
pressing it was both unjust and absurd; their indignation pre- 
cipitated them lower and lower, and their very violence contri- 
buted to the victory of the enemy. 

Such was the clouded state of. the political horizon in Spain 
in the month of May, 1823. Yet the war might have been 
carried on even amidst these disadvantages, had but the chiefs 
of the army remained faithful to a constitution which they had 
sworn to maintain. They absolutely delivered up their country 
into the hands of the enemy. 

Count Abisbal was the first to set the example. The moment 
when he conceived his plan,—whether he concerted it with 
other generals; what were his inducements ; and why he exe- 
cuted it so ill, are mysteries which no information we possess 
can explain. To accomplish his defection it was necessary for 
another personage to appear on the stage. This was a Grandee, 
at once an aristocrat and a demagogue, more turbulent than 
factious, whose ambition, unaided by talent or judgment, had 
induced him to serve under the old despotism alternately as an 
informer and a conspirator, and in the time of liberty as a 

romoter of seditions, sometimes for its advancement, sometimes 
or its ruin. This man, whose name shall not have a place in 
our pages, lest they should help to confer on him a celebrity 
which he aspires to and does not deserve, invited the general to 
set himself up as the arbiter of the nation. That invitation was 
a tissue of inconsistencies. The general answered it with 
somewhat less obscurity, but in a manner equally ridiculous. 
He pretended to give his opinion as a private individual, but 
declared that in his public capacity he should obey the govern~ 
ment. This sophistical distinction, without concealing his 
intentions, manifested his weakness,.of which he gave another 
~~ by retracting his declaration. But it was now too late ; 

is partisans fell off; the officers abandoned him; and, over- 
whelmed with indignation and contempt, he resigned a com- 
mand which he coal not retain. His treachery, which at first 
appeared to be of trifling import, was attended with very serious 
consequences. Of these the most immediate were, the entrance 
of the French into Madrid and the dissolution of the army. 

The former event produced a greater effect than was ex- 
pected. Madrid does not possess that influence over Spain, 
which other capitals have over their respective countries. The 
strong attachments of Spaniards are provincial, not national. 
In the insurrections of 1808 and 1820, the movement began in 
the provinces, and proceeding from the circumference to the 
centre, reached the capital, which received instead of giving 
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the law. The war against Napoleon had accustomed the 
Spaniards to behold and to obey a government resident. in 
Andalusia. -eapotiemny som Oe on the present occasion the 
entrance of the enemy into Madrid, operated as a signal to all 
the disaffected, announcing that the hour was arrived for 
declaring themselves. -The duke of Angouléme, “ in-virtue of 
the powers which he held from his uncle the king of France,” 
formed for Spain another government under the title of 
Regency. The monstrous illegitimacy of such an origin did 
not deter a considerable number of Spaniards from recognizing 
it, and yielding to it their services. The example was first 
given by a number of grandees, of whom, many had served the 
constitutional government, and some were now holding high 
appointments under it.. The foreign owers of the first order, as 
they were called, acknowledging in like manner this spurious 
government, sanctioned an attempt against the independence of 
nations which may be fatal to them all. England refused that 
recognition. But the partisans of her ministry discouraged the 
subscriptions in favour of the Spaniards, threw opprobrium on 
the constitutionalists, and openly avowed the wah that their 
adversaries. might triumph. Notwithstanding the efforts of 
opposition, the majority in parliament strongly supported the 

oreign Enlistment Bill, thus frustrating the chivalrous 
enterprise of Sir Robert Wilson, who had promised to raise a 
body of troops in defence of the cause of Spanish liberty, and 
who had to set out alone. The inferior powers of Europe re- 
mained silent, doubtless alarmed by certain acts which, placing 
ina clear light the right of the strongest, rendered the situation 
of the weak precarious and wretched. . 

The mnolthesteny party in Spain believed that the epoch of 
triumph was now at hand. But the acts of the newly-created 
Regency by no means favoured their views, for all of them 
tended to re-establish the old form of government and its 
antiquated abuses, without a single exception. At the same 
time the populace excited by the clergy, and the armed rabble 
of the Faith, now designated as. the Spanish army, exclaimed 
against every thing but absolute government, so that the most 
complete anarchy prevailed. 

The plebeians, who at a great risk had risen to defend the 
cause chish they declared to be that of religion, and the king, 
and the clergy, who to support them had expended their 
treasures and at times even their blood, could not endure that 
those should seize the fruits of victory who had not-4aken part 
in the conflict. In their eyes every kind of regular government 
was fatal and odious, and they were not the men to have over- 
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turned the existing system merely to substitute another which 
was not satisfactory to their interests. To give weight to these 
notions they were not wanting in means, since the force was their 
own. And it was folly to imagine that a party like the modifi- 
cators, composed of feeble men, in a time of revolution, when the 
passions are most vehement, although such a party might be 
very well adapted to ensure victory to whomsoever it might join, 
was capable of gaining it of itself. But in proportion as this 
result was improbable, the more firmly and generally was the 
belief in it entertained. Unhappily, it was with this opinion as 
with all others, characterized by absurdity ; it produced a kind 
of fanaticism, and gained proselytes. eantime.the invaders, 
while in their public and positive acts they favoured the parti- 
sans of pure despotism, were not sparing of promises in their 

rivate protestations, that they would contribute to ensure to 
Reain a liberal system of government with something like a 
representation. Thus, they predominated over all parties and 
employed them to their own advantage. Unfortunately their 
arms triumphed. The Spanish army was dispersed without a 
defeat and even without a blow. In the rich provinces which 
were the centre of the constitutional government, the general 
charged with the organization of a body of reserve had done 
nothing, and was almost destitute of troops. Every thing con- 
spired to invite the enemy to advance without fear, when the 
revolution of Portugal occurred, to confirm their security and 
to crown the misfortunes of Spain. That revolution, though 
for some time impending, was not expected to be so rapid 
and so complete as it proved. The treacheries by which it 
~~ —- and accomplished were a warning to the 

ards. 

Fotens being changed from a friend to an adversary (for 
after her revolution she neither could nor did remain neutral), 
the position of Spain became beyond measure critical. In 
truth, her defence was almost impossible. If, in the war against 
Napoleon, with Portugal for an ally, with the treasures of 

erica, and with succours in arms, money, and troops from 
Great Britain, the resistance of Spain still appeared heroic, 
how was it at this time to be supposed ‘probable, destitute as 
the country was of all resources, open on all sides, and without 
a single friend to aid her? We are far from exculpating the 
Spaniards who abandoned her cause, far from asserting that the 
nation has made that defence which her- honour and her 
interests required; but we may be permitted to say that more 
was expected from the Spanish onl than they were able to 
perform; and that it is not for those who assisted in placing 
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them under the yoke to reproach them for their feeble efforts 
of resistance. 

These events facilitated the invasion of Andalusia by the 
French, A small division of their troops penetrating into these 
provinces, advanced towards the king and the Cortes, as if 
sure of their prey, which treason was to have placed in their 
hands. The Cortes saw that they were lost, and with them the 
country and constitution of which they were the guardians, 
They therefore resolved to place themselves in the secure posi- 
tion of the Isle of Cadiz, where they might prolong their resist- 
ance, and wait for better fortune, The place was strong by 
nature, and still more so in public estimation, since the victo- 
rious arms of the French empire were unable to subdue it in 
1810, and fruitlessly wasted two years and a half in front of 
its lines. Though its means of defence were far inferior to those 
which it possessed at that epoch, yet so likewise was the 
strength of the invaders.* Some provinces still remained un- 
touched, and their armies had not yet measured their strength 
with the enemy. The nation had been taken by surprise: it 
might be expected to recover itself, and it was to be hoped, 
that the portion of it which had been imposed upon, might, 
after mature reflection, again cherish that hatred of foreign do- 
mination, which is habitual to Spaniards. And, while a single 
ray of hope remained, it was necessary still to resist, eather 
than abandon the nation to those disasters which must attend 
the triumph of the enemy, and by which she is now oppressed 
and distracted. 

The Cortes found themselves isolated, and the ministry knew 
not what todo. That which then existed had been formed piece 
by piece—-two of the members were absent—the situation of 
the rest was critical: it appeared as if upon their own responsi- 
bility they must advise the king; and the king set no value on 
their counsels, and conspired against them and against the 
constitution, by which their authority was oe The 
Cortes dispensing with formalities, and speaking directly to the 
king, invited him to remove with them to the Isle of Cadiz. 
Ferdinand throwing off the mask, refused; this was a virtual 
declaration that he was already resolved to destroy the existing 
system of government, since he wished to fall into the hands of 

e enemy, who, with the intention of overthrowing it, had in- 
vaded Spain. The Cortes, without hesitating, provisionally 
deposed the king, and appointed a regency which might 





* In regard to their land forces ; but they had a naval force which they 
wanted in 1810, and the contrary was the case of the Spaniards. 
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take measures for his removal to Cadiz, together with his 
family. 

This step, so generally censured, was the only one which 
could be taken at so terrible a crisis. It was in some degree 
prescribed by the constitution ; the argument by which it was 
sustained was sound and legal. Admitting the maxim that the 
king could not be considered as criminal, and agreeing at the 
same time that it was an atrocious crime to deliver up the 
Cortes and the fate of the country to the invader, and that 
Ferdinand had not concealed his intention to commit such a 
crime, the most favourable, and in fact, the only, supposition 
to be made, was, that his majesty was in a state of mental 
alienation. pees that his moral existence might termi- 
nate as constitutional king of Spain, he was exactly in the pre- 
dicament of a man who intends to deprive himself of life. If 
then, towards a man who manifests such an intention, force is 
employed to prevent him from carrying it into effect, it was 
necessary to do the same with Ferdinand. In the constitution 
the case of the king’s insanity had been provided for, and a 
mode of proceeding prescribed which was to be adopted when- 
ever it might occur. To this mode recourse was to be had. 
The political suicide having been prevented, the royal power 
after the arrival of the men at Cadiz, was to be again 

laced, with all its faculties, in the hands of the monarch, un- 
os he exhibited fresh proofs of madness, that is to say, of 
treachery. 

So much for the justice of the act of deposing the king ; its 
pa pase however, has been called in question; yet wo1se re- 
sults would have attended any other méasure. To leave the 
king in Seville and thus abandon the cause of the constitution, 
while means of hope and defence remained, would have been 
foolish and criminal. To attempt, as some have wished, to in- 
timidate him by means of a commotion, would have been a 
fruitless enterprise. The enemy was near at hand: the king 
depended on their support, and on that of a party in Seville it- 
self; the difficulties to be encountered in effecting the removal, 
even by a government having all the means at its disposal, shew 
that in the confusion of a tumult, it would have been impracti- 
cable. To depose the perjured monarch for ever would have 
been just, but not at that time expedient, because this act would 


have justified all the accusations against the Cortes, and anni-. © 


hilated the hope of gaining the modificatory party. It was 
necessary to prevent the violent death of the king, which 
would have excited commiseration in his favour, and have given 
to the invaders, in that person who was to succeed him, what 
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they now wanted, according to their own doctrine, “ the person 
of the legitimate sovereign,” to authorize their acts. 

By these considerations the Cortes were guided in taking a 
step denounced as precipitate and imprudent. It necessa- 
rily followed that a very general clamour was raised against 
them. Those who expected that the constitutional system 
would expire in Seville, on witnessing the frustration of their 
plans, loudly vented their indignation. Those who wished for 
tranquillity, and vainly expected it from submission, declaimed 
against a decision which prolonged the war. Cowards, who 
were anxious to keep aloof from danger, and yet preserve their 
reputation, were reduced to despair by a proceeding which 
obliged them to continue fighting, or to adopt the alternative of 
a shameful desertion. Man who would have emphatically 
blamed the weakness of the Cortes, if they had suffered them- 
selves to be dissolved in Seville, now accused them for “ their 
temerity and factious spirit.” These accusations formed a pre- 
text for new defections. Almost all the modificators now 
really abandoned the cause of the constitution. But the 
wonder was, that the British minister, appointed to reside near 
the constitutional king of Spain, should leave his post and lend 
his support to a party. It was of no avail to say, that his 
powers being solely to treat with the king, must cease on the 
cessation of the king’s authority. Since the deposal of Ferdi- 
nand according to the terms of the decree by which it was ef- 
fected, was provisional, and in consequence, on his arrival at 
Cadiz, he was restored to the exercise of his functions. And 
he who should affirm, that, notwithstanding his apparent restitu- 
tion, he was really in captivity, might with equal reason have 
made the same assertion when he quitted Madrid with no less 
repugnance than he manifested on leaving Seville, and by the 
same necessity, namely, a decree of the Cortes. 

But the person who most violently and most effectually de- 
clared himself against the suspension of the king, was general 
Morillo. His conduct had already become very obnoxious to sus- 
picion, and he then took a decided tone. He concluded treaties 
with the French—he opened to them the gates of Galicia—he 
pe ag the government created by them—and at length he 
set the horrible example of joining his forces with theirs, and of 
making war—open war—on the cause which hitherto he had 
openly defended. In his army was general Quiroga, who found 
means to escape, and endeavoured to withdraw the troops alon: 
with him, but few followed him. The smiall constitutiona 
force existing in those provinces, divided between the garrison of 
Corunna and a light flying division, was soon obliged to yield, 
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and Morillo remained under the French dominion, lord of Ga- 
licia. 

The traitor endeavoured to justify his infamy by criminating 
the Cortes. We even possess documents written by himself or 
issued in his name, in a correspondence with the gallant sir 
Robert Wilson, in which (as well in that part which has been 
te to the world, as in an unpublished letter now before us) 

e deserter accuses the congress of having torn the constitu- 
tion to pieces, protests that his duty is, to save the people com- 
mitted to his charge; pretends that for this purpose he has 
consulted their wishes, and declares that he has found them ad- 
verse to the code of 1812. It would be easy to refute his ar- 
guments. The constitution which he supposed to be torn to 
pieces was in force at Cadiz, and in all the parts of Spain not 
occupied by the enemy. In regard to the preservation of 
the. people, he was not competent to judge of the mode in 
whic that could be effected. As a mili man, his duty 
was to defend them against the enemy. It would be in- 
deed strange, if in a state possessing regular channels, and le- 
— representatives for the expression of opinion, the sol- 

iers should arrogate to themselves the right of interpreting it. 
And how was the will of the Spanish people to be ascertained, 
when an invading force had come to suppress it, and did not 
allow it to be expressed ; and when the arms dedicated to the 
maintenance of liberty were converted into instruments of ser- 
vitude? If the Cortes were criminal—if the nation detested 
them, as well as the constitution by which they existed, it 
might easily have delivered itself from both, after Spain was 
freed from a foreign enemy—why, then, did not the generals 
who so severely blamed the Cortes, and so highly disapproved 
the constitution of 1812, make known their sentiments before 
the invasion, or why did they not fight to repel it, and wait 
afterwards for the voice of the nation against the system? But 
they were not capable of enterprises so perilous. Not daring 
to raise themselves into a faction, they were content to be cow- 
ards and deserters. Weak towards the strong, they insulted, 
in its ee a government disarmed through their treason. 

Soon after their arrival in Cadiz, the Spani vernment re- 
ceived intelligence of the defection of Morillo. is news aug- 
mented the distress of their situation, which was, in truth; most 
critical. They were shut up in Cadiz, without pecuniary re- 
sources, with few troops, and no naval force. It was, however, 
defensible for some time. On the arrival of the government it was 
found completely dismantled, but in a short space the fortifica- 
tions were in a remarkable matey forwardness. The troops by 
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whom it was defended, appeared well disposed, and in a sally on 
the 7th of July, displayed their gallantry and enthusiasm. 

The want of funds, however, was doubtless a principal im- 
pediment. In their necessity, the Cortes granted to the govern. 
ment the use of certain monies belonging to Spaniards, drawn 
from Paris by a commissioner appointed for that purpose. The 

vernment began to avail themselves of the sums, by issuing 

ills on the commissioner ; but he protested them, and thus in- 
flicted another mortal blow on the cause of the country. 

The ministry, confounded by so many disasters, despaired of 
the fortune of the state. We possess data for affirming, that 
they opened a correspondence with the enemy to procure a 
basis for a negociation. But it must be owned that they pos- 
sessed little dexterity. There were persons who became aware 
of these proceedings, and perceiving mystery suspected trea- 
son. The opinion spread, and created dejection in some, while 
it augmented that of others. 

The sole hope of Spain rested on general Ballesteros. Mina 
maintained the war, if not sneer: at least with honour to 


the Spanish arms; but his efforts scarcely sufficed to preserve 
his footing in Old Catalonia. Ballesteros, at the head of a 
= army, superior in force to any of those belonging to 
t 
si 


e enemy among which he was posted, might have raised the 
i of Cadiz, and this alone would have been sufficient, not- 
withstanding all past reverses, to change the fate of Spain. 
The conduct of this chief was strange. He had abandoned, 
to an enemy inferior in numbers, two rich provinces which he 
had previously pillaged. His language was harsh and severe to- 
wards the patriots; menacing in regard to the government, 
who had with abundant indiscretion sent him contradictory 
orders, now investing him with the command of all the 
’ armies, and then restricting him to that of his own. With 
this mode of treatment, Ballesteros, who believed himself 
the first captain of the age, felt himself offended, and vowed 
at aN t was expected by many that his indignation would 
urge him to drive the enemy from before Cadiz, and afterwards 
possess himself of the government. Such splendid crimes were 
not suited to his character. He took a more vile revenge. by 
capitulating with the enemy. The army of Abisbal had aban- 
doned that chief in his treachery ; that of Morillo, divided into 
discordant bands, had almost disappeared ; that of Ballesteros 
remained united to its leader, and participated in the ignominy 
of the act. 
The treason of Ballesteros was communicated to Cadiz by the 
besiegers, and was not believed. The government did nelldan, 
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and knew nothing. A little before this time, being then doubt- 
ful of the fidelity of Ballesteros, they had demanded and ob- 
tained from the Cortes, authority to employ Riego,* and the 
hero of the Spanish revolution had sailed in a small vessel 
through the midst of the hostile squadron. 

At length, when the treason of Ballesteros was ascertained, 
the duke of Angouléme presented himself before the Isla. On 
his arrival, he wrote a letter to Ferdinand, in consonance with the 
speech of the king of France on the opening of the Chambers,— 
no mention was made of a constitution : declamations on his want 
of liberty which he invited him to recover; a promise of oblivion 
for the past, given in the name of the king of France ; a repeti- 
tion of the doctrine, that he alone was competent to give to the 
people those laws which he might deem just and convenient ; 
and a senseless proposition about convoking the ancient Cortes, 
as if there had ever been any general Cortes of the Spanish 
monarchy. The answer of the king was dictated by his 
ministers ; it was consequently constitutional ; and contained a 
refutation of the duke’s letter. But at the same time the pri- 
vate correspondence of the king proceeded with great ree 
One individual, discovered in conveying it, was scandaously 
sufferered to go unpunished. This was a virtual invitation to 
treason. 

At that time, or a little anterior to his arrival before Cadiz, 
the duke of Angouléme issued the famous decree of Andujar, 
in which arrogating to himself full authority in Spain, and 
trampling even upon that of the government created by himself, 
he pretended, or affected to put an end to the persecution against 
the Liberals which he himself had excited, and had hitherto 
patronised. The drift of this gross policy was too obvious ; 
yet with it he aimed to entioly the modificators. But their 
triumph was of short duration. The decree served to manifest 
the weakness of that party, the Serviles dared to contradict and 
even insult the prince Generalissimo; and he, who had troops 
at his command to enforce obedience, gave way, and shame- 
fully retracted. Whether he was sincere or not in dictating the 
decree, the consequences shew ; the persecution became furious, 
and continued to spread; he tolerated it; and the man who 
signed the decree of Andujar, afterwards authorized the assas- 
sination of Riego. 

The duke having arrived on the lines with some reinforce- 
ments, the French troops assaulted and carried the important 





* Asadeputy, he could not be employed, but a decree removed this 
inhibition 
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post of the Trocadero. This blow proved mortal. ‘That posi 
tion was erroneously believed to be impregnable ; and the chief 
by whom it was commanded inspired the utmost confidence 
by his valour and his exalted patriotism, He was also com- 

romised as one of the principal actors in the revolution of 
820, and as a deputy to the Cortes!* But the enemy were 
already under the range of his guns; the position, far from 

roving advantageous was most defective, and on the other 

and, the whole of his troops did not do theirduty. The dis- 
couragement caused by thé loss of this post, being proportioned 
to the exaggerated opinion of its strength, much exceeded its 
real importance. 

The ministry now endeavoured to negociate; and for this 
purpose, commissioned general Alava, a deputy to the Cortes, 
who, by his mild and noble manners, his diplomatic experience, 
and the connection which, in his former employments, he had 
contracted with the duke of Angouléme, was no less qualified 
for the duty than by his character as an honest and zealous 

atriot. His mission was unsuccessful. The answer which 
e brought to the —— was only a recommendation to the 
constitutionalists to deliver themselves over to the mercy of the 
king, with whom the duke promised to interpose his good 
offices in order to prevail on him to give to Spain a good system 
of government. Whoever considered the state of the country 
must have seen that this promise was illusory; and it was even 
couched in terms which manifested either a faint intention of 
—e it, or doubts whether it would produce the desired 
effect. 

Somewhat in anticipation of this result, the government had 
— to the British minister, Sir William A’Court, then re- 
sident at Gibraltar, to solicit his mediation. The conditions 
on which it was to take place could not be specified. Sir 
William expressed himself in terms which were equivalent to a 
negative; and on a second request, made a cold proposition to 
the duke of Angouléme, which was rejected. 

In this emergency the ministers advised the king to assemble 
the extraordinary Cortes. According to the constitution, they 
could be convoked hy the king alone, and could only treat on 
matters which he iy cose to them. They met; and the mi- 
nisters, presenting themselves before them, gave an account 
of the pending negociation, depicting in the most vivid co- 
lours the impossibility of carrymg on the war, for want of 
resources of every kind. But this description was unaccom- 
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panied’ by any proposal whatever. it was known that the 
ministers were convinced of the necessity of submission, and 
yet wished that the motion to that effect should proceed from 
the Cortes ; a proposition inconsistent alike with justice and 
policy. For, even were the necessity indubitable, and the 
Congress fully convinced of it, they were restrained by the 
constitution ; to the ministers, as counsellors of the king, ap- 
pertained the exercise of the prerogative of negociating trea- 
ties. Besides, even in an extreme case, it was of dangerous 
constants to the rights of the nation, that their representa- 
tives should, by their own act, formally renounce those rights. 
And if it was indispensably necessary for those invested with 
the executive power to yield to force, it was for them to do so, 
because they alone could be aware of the necessity, and they 
possessed the means of terminating or prolonging the contest. 
. The Congress impressed with these reasons, rejected a ques- 
tion as one into which they could not enter. The ministers, while 
representing defence as impossible, protested that they would 
not accede to proposals tending to degrade them. The Cortes 
Fs ges their mode of thinking. e ministers inquired of 
the Congress, ‘‘ What was the national will ?” and the Congress 
at so unusual a question, answered with becoming dignity, 
“ The will of the nation, while it was free, was virtually mani- 
fested in the preservation of the constitutional system, and 
this is the only will which the Cortes ought to know, or can 
know.” At length the ministers oneien resources ; and the 
Cortes granted to them all that could be found, authorising 
“them to seek and to employ them. 

The ministers affected to be satisfied with the answer of the 
Congress ; but they were not.: They repeated their communi- 
cations, giving an account of negociations, which they alone 
were competent to conduct; and the Cortes returned no 
answer. 

All this passed in secret.. The impatience of the public was 
at its height; the more so; as the malignants availed themselves 
of the opportunity to spread sinister reports. Cadiz contained 
a considerable number of persons who were compromised ; and, 
among them, the heroic national militia of Madrid, so greatl 
distinguished for their valour and their sacrifices, who wished, 
and who had a right, to know, how their fate was to be decided. 
The secrecy necessary for negociations is improper for a 
legislative body, which ought to take no share in them. In 
the present instance, it exasperated all parties without pro- 
mising any advantage. The Cortes were aware of this, but the 
ministry, according to the constitutional forms, were competent 
to demand secret sittings, and persisted in demanding them. 
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‘ With many persons this exasperation gave place to suspicion, 
and some affected the latter feeling without having experienced. 
the former, solely that they might disseminate reports of an 
approaching adjustment. These ideas reached the army of the 
Isla, whose moral force began to fail. 

Intelligence of a most painful and unexpected event formed a 
climax to these misfortunes. Riego, the hero of the revolution, 
had collected a small force in Andalusia, and making a daring 
march, had presented himself in front of the army of Ballesteros, 
which, since its capitulation, had occupied cantonments on 
various points of those provinces. It was thought that. the 
officers and soldiers, once such zealous friends of liberty, would 
hasten to rally in its cause, under the banners of the most 
eminent man on the records of the Spanish revolution. This 
was not the case, Riego was, in the first instance, treated as an 
enemy by the —_ accustomed to applaud his name. The - 
very battalion of Asturias, of which he was commandant, and 
at whose head he gave the first shout of liberty at Las Cabezas 
—that battalion, distinguished by the Cortes with peculiar 
honours, heeded not his voice when he spoke in the name of 
their country! For a moment, indeed, Riego was able, 
to awaken an —— among them and the other troops ; 
but speedily withdrawn from their sight, and basely sold 
by Ballesteros, he was constrained to retire, abandoned by 
many of his officers and soldiers, and even by whole corps. 
Followed by the enemy, he sustained continual rout and 
desertion; and at length fell into the hands of the factious 
Spaniards, from whom he was taken by the French to be after- 
wards delivered over to that execution which was to crown the 
glory of the hero, and brand with eternal infamy his assassins, 
among whom the French must be numbered. 

This news, though not accurately known,* was a death-blow 
to Spanish liberty. By the finest part of the army, which had 
sworn to combat in its defence, it had already been openly 
abandoned. The example could not fail’ to be contagious. 
The idea of a compromise was convenient, because it conveyed 
an exemption from danger and toil. A agg eg therefore, 
was requested even by many of those who had hitherto been 
foremost among the Evaltados. “ Of what use is it,” said they, 
“ to prolong a hopeless war? Let us endeavour to make the 
most of the negociation. Since it is no longer possible to save 
the whole (that is to say the law of 1812), let us sacrifice it to 





* In Cadiz the belief was ; first, that he had escaped; then, that having 
been claimed by the French, he would be treated as a prisoner of war. 
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reserve a portion, in a system less liberal, but of a regular 

‘orm, and with a representative government.” 

In one battalion of the army these expressions were so loudl 
uttered, that.it was instantly necessary to disarm and disband it. 
Almost at the same time the enemy, with great ease, did con- 
siderable damage to the castle of Santi Petri, one of the keys 
of the Isla. It no longer appeared possible to defend that 
place, and some persons (among whom was the general of the 
army) were of opinion that the defensive operations should be 
confined to Cadiz and to its outwork, the Cortadura, or at most 
to the line of the Torregorda. At this period the French naval 
force (which had been joined by some Spanish vessels) toaugment 
the distress, and doubtless to foment a revolution, threw shells 
and balls into Cadiz, of which more than a hundred penetrated 
into the city, occasioning no loss of lives, but doing some damage 
to the buildings. One of these missiles burst over the head of 
the king, in whose defence the aggressors professed to be 
fighting. These proceedings exasperated the inhabitants of 
Cadiz, who, far from being intimidated by the bombardment, 
felt their enthusiasm revive. But a new and unexpected 
disaster occurred to afford fresh discouragement. 

. Among the troops that defended the Isla, the battalion of 
San Marcial was distinguished for its valour and patriotism. 
Its intrepid commander, a friend of Riego, and his companion 
in his immortal enterprise, was adored by his soldiers, whom he 
inspired with the same ardour which glowed in him. On the 
fall of Santi Petri this corps had been destined to cover the 
adjacent beach, as the point most exposed to a landing of 
the enemy ; there they rebelled, and proclaimed the absolute 
king. The soldiers alone were to blame ; none of the officers, 
commissioned or non-commissioned, were among the accom- 
plices. The rebellion was soon suppressed, and some of the 
rebels were sentenced to death and instantly executed. This 
severity, which would have been useful at another time on a 
similar occasion, but which had not hjtherto been em loyed, 
proved fruitless. . The spirit of the army was vitiated : the idea 
that the soldiers of Ballesteros were enjoying full pay at their 
own ease, and were about to return to their homes, had been 
propagated among the ranks to the destruction of all discipline. 
“ If the battalion of San Marcial has been found wanting, ” ex- 
claimed some persons, “ in what corps can we confide ? 

The ministry, confounded at this period, knew not. what 
course-to pursue. Without undertaking to accuse them, until 
we possess sufficient grounds, we cannot but admit, that the 
might hope tu derive some advantage from submission ; but if 
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they entertained that hope, they did not proceed skilfully to- 
wards its fulfilment. They fatigued the Cortes with vague ex- 
positions which implied, but did not express, the impossibilit 
of resistance, and included no proposal whatever. At len 
they were constrained to petition for authority to allow the king 
to eve Cadiz, or, in other words, to abandon the already 
ruined cause of the constitution of 1812. 

The Cortes, according to custom, referred the matter to a 
committee, in which a division took place, the majority and the 
minority presenting their respective decisions for the approba- | 
tion of the assembly. It has been falsely asserted, either 
through levity or malice, that the departure of the king was 
recommended by the majority and deprecated by the minority. 
They both agreed that it was necessary to yield to force. 
Neither of them decided that this necessity already existed, for 
such a declaration belonged solely to the ministry, to whom 
both parties assigned the responsibility attached to that avowal. 
They both suggested, that in giving any vote on so delicate a 
question the Cortes should protest against every thing that 
might be done to the prejudice of the national rights, by the 
exercise of force. The sole difference between the two opinions 
was, that the minority, in stating the grounds for their own, 
manifested an abundantly reasonable disapprobation of the acts 
of the ministry, and especially on that of having submitted to 
the Cortes a question so foreign to their functions, and which the 
ministry alone ought to decide; that of the majority,.on the other 
hand, passing no censure upon them, and constituting them judges 
of the necessity and time for submission, while it charged them 
with a tremendous responsibility from which it exonerated the 
Cortes, manifested an entire confidence in them. 

The opinion of the majority of the committee was adopted by 
the Congress. Those who voted for it, did so for various 
reasons. Some of them were persons known to be adverse to 
the constitution, and desirous to see it speedily abolished. 
Others were the modificators, several of whom in Seville, and 
even at an earlier period, were called Exaltados. Others, in, 
were persons who expected nothing but the disasters which 
ensued ; and who were influenced by a notion, “ that the Con- 
gress, by such a vote, avowed nothing more than that the 
would yield to absolute necessity, the avowal of whic 
signitiell nothing since against necessity there is no re- 


sistance ; that the meritorious and constitutional city of Cadiz 
ought not to be sacrificed unless there remained no hope of 
saving the country even through its ruin; that, moreover, for 
the. purpose of completely undeceiving the people, and ensuring 
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their future resolution, it was proper that they should know by 
experience that they could derive no advantages from negocia- 
tion; that this knowledge would serve to unite al] minds at a 
more favourable 4 a which could not be obtained if 
Cadiz were taken y force, because, then it would be be- 
lieved that submission might have ensured a better fate ; 
that these reasons would be of no value if there were the 
slightest hope of conquering, or even of prolonging the contest, 
but no such hope existing they were of great weight; that it 
was necessary to prevent the army of the Isla from declarin 
against the system, as that act would occasion disasters, an 
would compromise them with the party of the invaders; lastly, 
that if all this were done with suitable protests from the Cortes 
the national honour would remain, if not well established, at 
least as little impaired as possible, since misfortunes such as 
had befallen the Spanish Liberals no human force could have 
resisted.” The worst circumstance attending the decision of 
the Cortes was, that it took place in secret. Many wished to 
have given and explained their votes in public, but they were 
overruled by a majority of two or three against them. 

The resolution of the Cortes being once made public, and 
communicated to the ministry, the fall of the constitutional 
system was regarded not merely as inevitable, but as havin 
actually taken place. Then commenced that disgracefu 
spectacle, so frequent in history, yet always disgusting, of a 
people precipitating itself into parery : 

e ministry, left to judge as to the time when submission 
would be necessary, believed it to be already at hand and 
hastened to release the king; but they took no precautions to 
have it effected with due decorum and advantage. In the first 
instance, abdicating their charge as counsellers of the king, 
they consented that he should write, without their acquiescence, 
even without consulting them, a letter to the duke of Angou- 
léme, which was entrusted, not to an officer of the state, but 
to a person who, though of high quality, had no other character 
than that of an officer of his majesty’s household. They then 
undertook to send commissioners in the name of the consti- 
tutional monarch and on the part of his government, and they 
actually did send them, but to no end, because their message 
did not agree with the one previously sent through the 
envoy from Ferdinand ; at length these commissioners return- 
ing without having been admitted to an audience, the ministers 
found it necessary to consent to the unconditional departure 
of the king. To grace this determination they passed a 
vote against his departure, and even threw up their employ- 
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ments as if to show that they disapproved it; but at the 
same time they took measures for its being carried into effect, 
and even prepared the manifesto which on this occasion the 
king was to ratify. It would have been difficult to proceed 
more improvidently, and it is not strange that conduct such as 
this should have subjected the ministers to vehement though 
perhaps unfounded accusations. 

But if this proceeding of the ministry was reprehensible, that 
of Ferdinand was vile and odious; without any necessity for 
so doing, he lavished on the constitutionalists a variety of fair 
speeches and flattering promises. He cheerfully undertook to 
sign the very notorious manifesto of the 30th of September 
1823, and on its being submitted to him, made certain emenda- 
tions calculated to create a belief of his sincerity. He at the 
same time spoke so sensibly of the evils of persecution, and of 
the afflicting instances of it which he witnessed m 1814, that 
many persons anticipated an era if not of liberty, at least of 
mild and moderate government. Even among those who were 
acquainted with the duplicity of his character, and with the 
habits of dissimulation which he had contracted in captivity 
during the period of childhood and early youth, and which had 
been strengthened by practice as well during his imprisonment 
at Valengay,.as in the course of his reign, both as an absolute 
and as a constitutional sovereign, until they had become a 
source of exultation to him—there were some who thought him 
in this instance frank and sincere. It seemed that his former 
iniquity could not be exceeded ; but Ferdinand the Seventh still 
lived, and was capable of surpassing all that is-recorded of his 
crimes. 

At length this abominable tyrant departed from Cadiz and 
passed into the hands of the invaders. The ministers, on 
renouncing their employments, had not made the slightest 
communication to the Cortes on the weighty affairs then pend- 
ing ; and the latter, assembled in extraordinary Congress solely 
to deliberate on propositions from the executive power, in the 
absence of that power, became virtually dissolved. 

The day when this memorable event took place, and that 
which followed. it were passed in various conjectures. The 
perfidious Ferdinand, on arriving at Port St. Mary’s, made 
the atrocious decree of the Ist of October, which remained a 
secret until it was, published in the Gazette of Madrid on the 
7th of the same month. Meantime there were some who were 
creating for him a ministry of constitutional Moderados, partly 
composed even of his ministers at Cadiz ; others were imagining 
the charter which he was about to grant; and some, more 
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moderate in their wishes, or their hopes, contented themselves 
with anticipating the fulfilment of the manifesto of the 30th of 
September. But there were not wanting more cautious persons 
who foretold the evils of their country, and made preparations 
for the safety of their own persons which it was useless to 
sacrifice. 

On the 2nd of October arrived the first orders of the tyrant, and 
these were for the delivery of Cadiz to the French, On re- 
ceiving this decree the permanent deputation of the Cortes, 
charged by the constitution with the duty of maintaining its 
observance and its sole authority—seeing that the system was 
destroyed, in virtue of which they acted, found it necessary to 
dissolve themselves, renewing the protest of the Cortes against 
all that might be effected by force against the rights of the 
nation. 

Thus fell the Spanish constitution ! 

That which ensued, that which is now taking place in Spain, 
is abundantly notorious. Executions, imprisonments, banish- 
ments, confiscations—with their offsprings, rebellion, insecurity, 
and discord. Such is the absolate government of Ferdinand, 
and the fate of the Spanish nation. The tranquillity that was 
desired is far from being realized; and the Spaniards suffer, at 
one and the same time, the oppression of despotism and the 
convulsions of anarchy. The tyranny of the king clashes, and 
yet combines, with the despotism of the populace, instigated 

y the clergy. The invaders, whose infamous policy at one 
time leads them so far as to tolerate and authorize assassinations 
like that of Riego, and at another to protect the constitutionalists, 
has yet obtained, in the conquest of Spain, no more than an 
expensive burthen of insuperable difficulties for its pacific pre- 
servation. The friends of humanity derive, from this posture of 
affairs, new motives of hope, and expect that the disputes of 
the tyrants, on the partition of the spoil, will avenge the wrongs 
of the people, and contribute to their deliverance. 

Such have been the results of a contest, on which the friends 
of liberty had formed the most cheering anticipations. Hence 
—— the universal feeling of disappointment and of appre- 

ension, that the cause of the people is lost for ever; hence 
those bitter accusations against the Spaniards, without an 
allowance for their situation, and for the powerful causes whic. 
have effected their ruin. 

Spain alone could not, without a miracle, preserve herself and 
Europe from despotism. In the state of modern society such pro- 
digies are unknown. France, in her revolution, could not have 
saved herself without the violent expedient of assignats; and Spain, 
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as we have shown, could not have resisted Buonaparte without 
that aid of which she is now in want. Whoever considered 
the revolution of Spain, and its different circumstances, must 
have foreseen what would be its termination if vigorously 
attacked. The faults of the plan on which the system was 
founded, must prevent its solid establishment, to which also a 
traitorous king, by his position and his character, must be an 
insuperable obstacle. ence must arise divisions which would 
augment the deficiency of resources; and these, by their 
re-action, augment those divisions in return. The hostile 
foreign powers must foment those divisions, and, on a favour- 
able opportunity, fall upon Spam: attacked by France, who 
had the support of all Europe, Spain could not resist: the 
knowledge of this truth must weaken the means of resistance : 
foreign policy would take advantage of defections arising from 
despe!-...on; and by these means Spain must necessarily fall, 
and the aristocracy of Europe proudly enjoy her ruin. 

Let us hope that this enjoyment will not belasting. A great 
blow has doubtless been dealt to the peaple in Spain; but it 
is not decisive. The conflict must and will be carried on, and 
the conquerors will become enfeebled by their own victory. 
Intellectual light will continue to spread, and against it the 
brute force of arms is of little avail. .That light will expose 
the horrors of the system which tyranny and her satellites aim 
to establish, and are now adopting. ‘ Spain will yet be the 
school vw nations ;” and the overthrow of her liberty, so much 
desired, so much applauded by the enemies of all reform, will 
become the most convincing proof of the necessity of reform, 
and the best lesson upon the method of carrying it into effect. 

The memoirs of Ferdinand the seventh, king of Spain, the sub- 
ject of one of the books which we have placed at the head of this 
article, can be interesting only in relation to the great events which 
are connected with the name of that useless and perverse bei 
who is destitute of energy, even for crime,—who, if he had not 
been born to a throne, would have fallen among the lowest of the 
populace—and who, even as king, had he not been sed to 

t extremities, would mim y have been remembered in 
istory. But the misfortunes of his early youth, his captivity 
in France, the two revolutions of Spain in which he took part 
(an almost uniformly passive part, it must be confessed) have 
built up for this politiedl plguy an immense pedestal, and rendered 
him an object of universal attention, by ‘bringing more into 
view his faults and his bad qualities. The author of his 
memoirs undertakes to execute an impartial portrait of his hero ; 
and, although he uses no yery flattering colours, he at; least 
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softens the dark shades with which his subject is almost 
universally represented. His work, which does not include the 
period of the revolution of 1820, as it pretends to do, contains 
some anecdotes, for the authenticity of which we cannot vouch, 
and certain notorious facts, quoted from the newspapers. Such 
as it is, it may perhaps serve to make Ferdinand better known. 
Even in the favourable portrait of this personage, which is given 
at the conclusion, there is a sufficiently strong resemblance, 
to afford the reader a just idea, if not of the malice, at least 
of the imbecility of that legitimate object of so much solici- 
tude among his legitimate brothers. Generally speaking, we find 
nothing in this or in any of the other publications on the late — 
events in Spain, which can excite particular interest, or which 
can be considered as commensurate with the grandeur of the 
subject ;— grandeur we repeat—because, notwithstanding its 
shameful termination, the Spanish revolution, from the magni- 
tude of the interests involved in its success or failure, and from 
the nature of the experiment, must be regarded as one of the 
tremendous catastrophes which are to be recorded in the his- 
tory of our time. i 

e work of Mr. Steele is written in haste, without order or 
method, and appears to be little more than a memorandum- 
book. Mr. Steele visited Spain with the intention of joining 
the patriots, and undertook the charge of a considerable quan- 
tity of arms and ammunition, on the part of the committee 
formed to aid them in their struggle. hen he arrived, the 
cause of the constitutionalists was lost; and Mr. Steele, in his 
respective visits to Galicia and Cadiz, witnessed the triumph of 
the French and the Serviles, in both quarters. His book con- 
sists of remarks made upon the spot; of extracts from the 
Spanish journals; of private correspondence, principally with 
sir Robert Wilson ; aad of minutes of conversations held with 
various Spaniards distinguished for their official station and 
character. In this my sane and disorderly miscellany, 
there are doubtless a few facts which may serve to rectify some 
of the mistaken ideas that _——— prevail in England, respect- 
ing the late events in the Peninsula. But on the whole, how- 
ever, it is destitute of any literary merit, and disposes us to 
entertain no very great respect for the judgment or talents of 
the author. Mr. Steele will find his book obtain him credit for 
little more than good intentions ; the few facts of interest to 
which we have alluded are not of that importance which would 
have induced the warmest friend of Spain to recommend this 
a exposure of the results of his University education. — 

r. Steele does not presume to give a picture of Spain, for 
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which, indeed, he could not collect sufficient materials during his 
short stay; but he describes what he thought he saw, and depicts 
objects as they appeared to bim. To a mind full of enthusiasm for 
the cause which he went to defend, all those objects must have 
presented themselves through the prism of the imagination, and 
of this the book offers abundant proof. It does any thing but fall 
short of the truth. Mr. Steele occasionally sees somewhat more or 
somewhat better than the reality. Thus, in his fantastic descrip- 
tion of Cadiz, while he attempts to depict that really beautiful 
ony he draws largely on his fancy, and sees groves and gardens 
—he beholds Jews with beards, where no Jews were admitted even 
without beards—Spanish cavalry with kettle-drums and trum- 
pets, whereas the army defending Cadiz had scarcely any cavalry, 
and kettle-drums are not yet used in Spain; processions, with 
the ringing of bells (there were none during the siege, and bell- 
ringing was wisely prohibited) ; chesnut-trees and sycamores 
near the San Josef, on the dry sandy soil of the Land Port ; and 
other things of that nature.* 





* Mr. Steele is a sentimentalist, and we should not be surprised if he 
were to succeed in poetry better than in travels. He bestows the following 
judicious praise en sir Robert Wilson :— 

‘ His humanity and attention to the wants of his soldiers (and very 
many there were in deep distress) were exercised without intermission : 
he relieved their wants, supplied them with shoes and other articles of 
clothing ; and whenever an occasion was presented for the exercise of 
his benevolence, he never hesitated, that he might calculate whether it was 
compatible with prudence.’—p. 86. 

Mr. Steele’s judgment is only equalled by the tenderness with which he 
refers to his residence in the University. He thus commemorates in the 
lump, a squad of his quondam seniors and tutors :— 

* | had the pleasure of being introduced in Gibraltar to some of the 
officers of the 64th regiment, who had been educated at Cambridge; and 
when we took wine together the Rev. Professor Farish, the Rev. Mr. 
Crawley, the } anne 9g of Magdalen, the Rev. Professor Sedgwick, anc 
the Rev. Mr. Peacock, of Trinity, were not forgotten’ !—p. 53. 
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Arr. II. 

An Appeal in behalf of the Negro Slaves in the West Indies. By W. 

: Wilverforce, Esq. M.P. Loudon, J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 
1823. [A.] 

A Counter Appeal, §c. By Sir Henry William Martin, Bart. London, 
C. & J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 1823. [B.] 
Negro Slavery, Or a View of some of the more prominent Features 
of that State of Society as it exists in the United States of America, 
and in the Colonies of the West Indies, especially in Jamaica. Lon- 

don; J. Hatchard & Son, Piccadilly. 1823. [C.] 

A Review of some of the Arguments which are commonly advanced 
against Parliamentar y wee see in behalf of the Negro Slaves, §c. 
London, J. Hatchard & Son, Piccadilly. 1823. (Dy 

A Letter to Mr. Jean Baptiste Say on the Comparative Expense of 
Free and Slave Labour. By Adam Hodgson, Liverpool. 1823. [E.] 

Substance of the Debate in the House of Commons, on the 15th May, 
1823, on a Motion for the mitigation and gradual Abolition of Slavery. 
London, J. Hatchard & Son, Piccadilly ; and J. & A. Arch, Corn- 
hill. 1823. [F.] 

Letters to the Right Honourable W. Huskisson, on the present con- 

’ dition of the Slaves, and the means best adapted to promote the 
mitigdtion and final extinction of Slavery in the British Colonies. By 
John Ashton Yates. Liverpool, Harris and Co. 1824. [G.] 


(THEY who have the interest of their country really at heart, 
‘and who are actuated by a sincere spirit of patriotism 
and philanthropy, do not appear at first sight to meet with 
much encouragement. However important may be the benefit 
which they are striving to confer upon their fellow-creatures, a 
host of adversaries is sure to rise up and oppose them in putting 
their intentions in execution. _ If it is wished to relieve the com- 
munity from the salt-tax, the kelp manufacturers are up in arms. 
If it is wished to feed the people with cheap corn, the landlords 
and farmers do all in their power to impede so desirable an object. 
__ If to free trade from the shackles with which it was encumbered 
during the darker ages—the cotton, woollen, and silk manufac- 
turers, overlooking the benefit to be reaped by the public, in 
which they must ton their full share, seek to impress others 
with the belief, ignorantly, though perhaps honestly, entertained 
by themselves, that their ruin must be the inevitable consequence. 
The same has been witnessed in the Beer question, the Coal 
question, and in many others that we might enumerate. Ofno 
philanthropic undertaking, however, have the promoters had to 
encounter a more decided opposition than has been experienced 
by the friends of Negro Manumission. 
At first sight such a spirit of opposition might be deplored, 
VOL, I. Z 
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and looked upon as tending to deter the well-disposed from 
exerting themselves in an apparently ungrateful task, and to 
reclude the public from the chance of deriving any benefit 
rom their exertions. But if they will divest themselves of the 
feeling of mortification which all naturally experience on 
beholding the temporary failure of projects long and anxiously 
cherished, and look with the eye of a philosopher upon the 
difficulties which oppose all innovations, they will sometimes 
find that the delay 1s not unattended with its advantages. 

The abolitionists, as they are termed, have been liable to 
fall into many errors from not attaching sufficient importance 
to the numerous obstacles and impediments that were 
presented in the short and royal road by which they wished 
to arrive at their destined end. They had fully convinced 
themselves of the injustice of holding the negroes in a state of 
bondage ; and therefore, in their judgment, no time waa to be 
lost in giving liberty to the oppressed. To obtain their purpose 
no means were left untried. e feelings of the public were 
appealed to in every possible manner, and there is no doubt 

at they would have carried their point hastily and unwisely, 
committing much destruction upon private property, with, 

erhaps, Retle ultimate benefit to the slaves, had it not been 


or the powerful and interested resistance of the West-India 


lanters. No disinterested body of men would have persisted 
in so continued and systematic an opposition. By the collision 
of interests and =. every argument on either side has 
been exhausted. e existing laws have in no instance given 
way but before the se Pn come opinions of a well-informed 
gublic, who otherwise might have remained incompetent jud 
of the actual merits of either party. Thus we see that innovating 
measures must go through a fiery ordeal, from which, if they 
come out at all, they come tempered and refined. 
The abolitionists have been at, stimulated in all their 
exertions by a wish to do good, and have evinced a spirit of - 
tience and perseverance under the virulent personal attacks 
evelled against them, which does them the highest credit. 
The aoyedlation and esteem of the good of all classes, owing to 
known uprightness of their intentions, have been sufficient 
to cheer them in moments of despondency. As a reward for 
their unremitted toils in so arduous an undertaking, they have 
witnessed the abolition of the slave trade, and many consequent 
improvements in the condition of the negroes. On the other 
hand they are much indebted to the West-India | wae for 
the mass of information which has been called into light by ani- 
mated and repeated discussion. This information has enabled an 
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impartial public to form a correct judgment upon the merits of 

the various plans for emancipating and improving the negroes 

which have been hitherto laid before them, and will continue to 

owe them in their decisions upon what may be proposed 
ereafter. 

It is not our intention to enter into a detailed review of all 
the tracts at the head of this article. We have thus arranged 
them before our readers because most of our observations will 
be drawn from their contents. On great political questions it 
is the more peculiar province of a review, to weigh the different 
merits of the various plans proposed, to point out absurdities, 
expose the exaggerations of party, and examine into the utility 
of any —— modifications. We -wish, if possible, after 
having carefully investigated the a of negro slavery, 
and haviag duly considered all the arguments that have been 
brought forward by all parties, both interested and disinterested, 
to lay before our readers a clear view of the whole question 
as it now stands, and to suggest such modifications and im- 
provements in the present system as might be adopted without 
a shadow of injustice to any party. 

The traffic in negroes had bein permitted by Parliament for 
80 long a course of years, and encouragement had been so 
repeatedly held out to its extension, that whatever blame may 


attach to it on the ground of — must attach to the 
O 


nation at large, and not to any individual or body of individuals. 
The injustice of depriving our fellow-creatures of their liberty 
and reducing them to a state of deplorable misery, was com- 
mitted by the government; and it 1s for the government to 
atone for its injustice, by measuring back its steps, and maki 
all possible reparation to the miserable sufferers with due and 
prudent speed, and without injuring any one, or making 
mroads on private property. As well might the different 
parishes be allowed to charge the feeding of their poor upon 
the butchers and bakers, and the attending them in sickness 
upon the apothecaries, as that the government of this country 
should impose the charge of manumitting the slaves upon their 
masters. 

This being premised, the first subject for consideration will 
naturally be, how the government of this country is to interfere 
with the legislatures of the different West-India colonies, and 
whether the right of interference is limited or not. We are 
decidedly of. opinion that by law it is not limited. The West- 
India islends, like our other colonies; are directly and imme- 
diately subject to the crown of Great Britain, and are as liable 
to direct control as any part . the kingdom. Blackstone 
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speaks of our plantations and colonies in the following 
terms :— 

« They are subject to the control of the parliament: though 
(like Ireland, Man, and the rest) not bound by any acts of parlia- 
ment unless particularly named. With respect to their interior 
polity, our colonies are properly of three sorts. 1. Provincial 
establishments, the constitutions of which depend on the 
respective commissions issued by the crown to the governors, 
nk the instructions which pres accompany those commis- 
sions ; under the authority of which, provincial assemblies are 
constituted, with the power of making local ordinances, not 
repugnant to the laws of. England. 2. Proprietary governments, 
— out by the crown to individuals, in the nature of 
eudatory principalities, with all the inferior regalities and 
subordinate powers of legislation which formerly belonged to 
the owners of counties palatine: yet still with these express 
conditions, that the ends for which the grant is made be sub- 
stantially pursued, and that nothing be attempted which may 
derogate pes the sovereignty of the mother country. 3. Char- 
ter governments, in the nature of civil corporations, with the 
power of making bye-laws for their own interior regulation, not 
contrary to the laws of England; and with such rights and. 
authorities as are specially given them in their several charters 
of incorporation. e form of government in most of them is: 
borrowed from that of England. They have a governor named 
by the king (or in some proprietary colonies by the proprietor), 
who is his representative or deputy. They have courts of jus- 
tice of their own, from whose decisions an appeal lies to the 
king and council here in England. Their general assemblies, 
which are their House of Commons, together with their council 
of state, being their upper house, with the concurrence of the 
king, or his representative the governor, make laws suited to 
their own emergencies. But it is particularly declared by 
statute, 7 & 8 W. 3, c. 22, that all laws, bye-laws, usages, aad 
customs, which shall be in practice in any of the plantations, 
a to any law made or to be made in this kingdom 
relative to the said plantations, shall be utterly void and of none 
effect.” (Introd. sec. 4, page 107.) 

We have quoted this passage at length because the West 
Indians have attempted to throw doubts upon the right of 
direct interference, but this part of the question may, we think, 
under such a sanction, be considered as at rest for ever. 

We come next to the policy of interference. The govern- 
ment of this country have allowed to most of the colonies 
legislative assemblies, conceiving, and justly, that a government 
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on the spot would be most likely to enact beneficial laws, and 
be most agreeable to the feelings of the people; since they 
would have the means of ascertaining, more immediately, what 
was conformable to the interest and wishes of the governed. 
There can hardly be two opinions upon the propriety of such a 
permission, but yet it has been granted on the express condition 
that no laws should be enacted “ repugnant to the laws of Great 
Britain.” And “ That all laws, bye-laws, usages, and customs, 
which shall be ix practice in any of the plantations, repugnant to 
any law, made or to be made in this kingdom, shall be utterly void 
and of none effect.” 

Now, in the words of Sir 8. Romilly, “ the negro slaves are 
the subjects of the king. They owe him allegiance, and he is 
bound to afford them protection. They are as much subjects 
as Englishmen are.” The laws, it is true, have given the 
planters a right to certain services from the negroes, and have 
placed the means in their hands to enforce them. But these 
means are limited. It is of essential importance that the 
relative situation of master and slave should be clearly under- 
stood ; because it seems to be the general notion among the 
West-India planters, that their slaves are as much their pro- 
perty asa landed estate is the property of its owner in this 
country. The law allows a man “ the free use, enjoyment, and 
disposal, of all his acquisitions, without any control or diminu- , 
tion, save only by the laws of the land.”* This applies to ~ 
cattle, as well as any kind of property.. A man may kill his 
horse or overwork it, without any magistrate’s having a right to 
interfere, and in fact, till lately, he might have been guilty of 
the most wanton cruelty without being liable to any responsi- 
bility whatever. Not so with his negro: to kill him would be 
as much felony in the eye of the law as killing a white man; 
and more than ordinary cruelty would be indictable; for, as 
was observed above, a negro is the subject of the king, though 
shorn of his most valuable privileges. If parliament has 
thought proper to interfere, and protect brute animals from 
wanton ill-usage, these animals being the acknowledged, real, 
bond fide property of individuals, there can surely be no ques- 
tion as to the propriety of its protecting subjects of the ae 
subjects in whom no one can claim an acknowledged bond fi 
property, but merely a right to certain services, secured, it is 
true, by statutes, and with which we are far from advocating 
any interference, — on the principle of a fair remuneration. 
This principle is acted upon almost every day, whenever the 





* Blackstone Comm. 14 ed. Book 1, Ch. 1, p. 138. 
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private property of individuals is injured, or in any way dete- 
riorated for the public benefit ; and with this ae of com- 
pensation in view, parliament never hesitates in forcing indi- 
viduals to yield to the public benefit. Let this principle be 
acted tna « the legislature in whatever interference it may 
deem politic between the planters and their slaves: and then no 
— can complain of injustice. Let fair and impartial men 

etermine what compensation may be due for the invasion of 
acknowledged rights, and the West Indians themselves ~— 
to be satisfied. This is indirectly admitted by Sir H. W. 
Martin : 


* The legislature has the power, and has constitutionally exerted it, of 
preventing the future introduction of slaves into the colonies, by the 
abolition of that trade with Africa, bu it cannot take away, or (which is 
the same thing) emancipate those negroes which the planters do " 
WITHOUT SATISFACTORY REMUNERATION ; for both the slaves and the 
estates have been purchused by the planters, or their ancestors, under 
the continued encouragement, and sacred protection (for 150 years) of 
the Bristish parliament and nation.’ (B. page 48.) 


The right and policy of interference on the part of the legis- 
lature of this country appear to be silently acknowledged by 
this writer; and by so doing he shows his good sense. But, 
although we conceive that there can be no doubt on this point, 
still we shall not allow it to rest on our own authority alone ; 
for some of our most eminent statesmen have taken the same 
view with regard to parliamentary interference, as ourselves. 

* Mr. Burke (himself the great opposer of the taxation of the North 
American colonies) framed a plan ‘or ameliorating the condition of the 
slaves, which was to be enacted and enforced by the imperial parliament 
alone, without the intervention, or even recognition, of the colonial 
legislatures.’ 

* Lord Grenville, in 1817, declared that he never could admit that a 
million of British subjects should be withdrawn from the control of the 
Imperial parliament.’ 

* Mr. Canning (in 1799), in answer to a speech of Sir W. Young, 
made the following observations, ‘ Let, then, the British House of Com- 
‘mons do their part themselves. Let them not delegate the trust of 
* doing it to those who, according to the honourable Baronet, cannot execute 
‘ that trust fairly. . Let the evil be remedied by an assembly of free 
‘men, by the government of a free people, and not by those whom he 
‘ represents as utterly unqualified for the undertaking, nor by the 
* masters of slaves.’ (D. pages 18, 20, 24.) 

The idea of leaving the improvement of the condition of the 
negroes to the legislatures of the different islands, we look 
upon as perfectly absurd. The legislative assemblies are com- 
posed entirely of masters, and are thereby incapacitated for 
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performing the duty of judges on questions between themselves 
and their own slaves. thee mae, ie aught we know, be pro- 
perly constituted and well adapted to legislate on questions 
concerning themselves alone ; but what can be expected from a 
number of individuals though meeting under the pretence, or even 
with the intention, of giving some greater portion of indulgence to 
their slaves,—conceiving at the same time, however erroneously, 
that their interest lies in retaining in their own hands as much 
power as possible over those very slaves. It is unnecessary 
to recall to our readers the well-known truism, that man is not 
to be trusted with irresponsible power, Yet, though the 
abuse of power is admitted to be universal, we all seek it with 
avidity, and, with a mis-placed confidence, rely upon ourselves 
for employing it properly. We all agree in the truth of the 
gene roposition, but each believes himself to be an excep 
tion. © man, or number of men, in short, can be competent 
judges in their own cause. This principle is founded on reason, 
smo by experience, and followed in practice. Would not the 

ouse of Commons be looked upon as composed of madmen, 
if, in a bill for making a new road to pass through one hundred 
different estates, they left the quantum of compensation on the 
part of the public, to be determined by a majority of the pro- 
prietors of these one hundred estates. The West-India 

lanters may say, perhaps, that on the grounds of common 

umanity they might be depended upon for acting impartially. 
The same plea might be used in the case we have just stated, 
on the grounds of common honesty, and with greater appear- 
ance of reason ; for in this country the parties would know that 
they were directly amenable to the bar of public opinion, 
through the medium of a free press—free, at least, as far as they 
are concerned—which would deter them, at all events, from 
committing any very flagrant act of injustice. But with the 
planters there can be no check of this description—they have 
the press in their own hands, and they themselves constitute 
the public. And if any statements of their misconduct happen 
to find their way into this country, their friends here lose no 
time in denying their accuracy, and in charging the authors with 
laying before the public highly-coloured pictures and exag- 
‘gerated accounts, for the purpose of rousing their feelings and 
warping their judgment; or in affirming them to be statements 
of insulated cases, and exceptions to the general rule. Without 
considering the West Indians to be worse, but only not to, be 
better, than other men, we think that no impartial paar after 
a full consideration of this question, can feel the least doubt 
that parliament ought itself to undertake whatever it may deem 
advisable towards the amelioration of the negroes. 
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Another grand and leading objection to the agitation of this 
uestion, and one that ence, Be invariably brought forward by 
the anti-abolitionists, is the danger of insurrection, and of the 
destruction of their persons and property; and probably there is 
hardly one that has had more weight in the scale against the 
negroes. Many disinterested persons, and many who were 
sincere friends to emancipation, have been withheld from sup- 
porting it by their fears. We may safely refer those who still 
entertain alarm on this head, to past experience, and to the opi- 
nions expressed by many of our most enlightened statesmen, 
who unite in showing the groundlessness of all apprehensions 
concerning danger from the discussion of plans for the ame- 
lioration and gradual emancipation of the slaves. Can there 
be so much Singer in teaching the slaves to look forward to 
a period, however distant, when their emancipation, or that 
of their children, will be accomplished, and in making them 
as comfortable in the interim as circumstances will permit, as 
in forcing them to look upon their situation as hopeless, and 
their slavery as interminable? The latter course of conduct 
must inevitably tend to nourish in them the inclination to resist, 
and at last goad them to the attempt, by teaching them 
“‘ resolution from despair.” ; 
An attempt has been made in some of the colonial news- 
apers to alarm this country by warm descriptions of the 
irritated state of the negro mind, in consequence of Mr. 
Buxton’s motion; and to excite sympathy for the dangerous 
and precarious situation in which the white population are 
placed. All this they attribute to the abolitionists, who, ac- 
cording to the planters, are guilty of continually directing the 
attention of the slaves to the ideal enjoyment of liberty and 
idleness. If the planters, however, could be brought to reason 
coolly for a moment or two, it would be no difficult task for them 
to discover, that danger of insurrection is inseparale from a state 
of slavery, where the slaves are in the proportion of 50 to 1 to 
their masters. They complain that the general impression 
among the negroes is, that king George wishes to give them 
their Enerty, but that their masters oppose it. This they lay to 
the charge of others; but to men not blinded with passion, it 
would be easy to see that they have only themselves to blame. 
In Jamaica, for instance, how did they treat Lord Bathurst’s 
circular?’ They heaped abuse upon him—they heaped abuse 
upon the ministers—and proceeded to repeal the registry act. 
eir speeches are one tissue of violence—their newspapers are 
filled with matter no less inflammatory—and after this, they 
affect to be surprised that the negroes should entertain feelings 
so fully warranted by their own folly. 
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The policy of government’s taking upon itself to oe for 
the colonies on every point connected with the immediate rela- 
tion of master and slave, and the fear of danger from the agita- 
tion of the question, being now disposed of ; we will proceed to 
examine in detail the various improvements of which the con- 
dition of the negro is susceptible, without prejudice to the just 
claims of the planters. 

It appears ies the best evidence, that in most of our colo- 
nies, Sunday is, during the greater part of the year, the only 
day allotted to the negroes for attending the markets, and for 
the cultivation of their provision-grounds. The planters admit 
that one day in the week is absolutely necessary for these pur- 
poses at all times, and another day is usually allowed in addi- 
tion, when they are not employed in getting in the crop, or in 
other urgent business on the estate. Working on the Sabbath 
is illegal by the laws of this country, and we are not aware 
that any contrary enactment is in existence in any of our 
colonies. If, then, the spirit of the law is so habitually dis- 
regarded, that the slaves are forced to work for themselves, 
although not so openly for their masters as on the other days, 
no one can find the least injustice in the legislature’s enforcing 
the observance of it. If, on the contrary, the planters have any 
positive law (which we do not believe), the propriety of its 
repeal is manifest. The West Indians claim all the privileges 
of “ free-born Englishmen,” and they must submit to the 
restraints attached to the enjoyment of those privileges. The 
most simple and efficient way of giving the negroes the benefit 
of this holy ordinance, is by requiring the planters to set apart 
some other day in the week for the negroes to cultivate their 
seat eters and attend the markets, and by abolishing 

unday markets altogether. It is clear that this will be an 
advantage of considerable importance to the negroes. It is one 
that they are already Maly entitled to, and therefore the 
planters can have no just ground of complaint. One of-the 
prewt impediments in the way of extending to the slaves the 

lessings of those rights which we enjoy, and without which 
we should consider existence intolerable, is their ignorance. 
We cannot give a better idea of the consequerces likely to 
result from securing to the negroes the benefit of the Sabbath, 
than by extracting the following faithful description of the 
effect of withholding from them the blessings of that day, in 
depriving them of the chance of receiving any advantage from 
the humane and philanthropic exertions of those who are 
’ willing to instruct dom, 

* In the year 1817, Robert Hibbert, Esq., of East Hide, near Luton, 
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Bedfordshire, engaged me Rev. Therese Comper to. ge. sess, fo damian, 
for the express purpose of ascertaining the practicability of improving, 
by means of uilelom instruction, the condition of the n on his 
estate of Georgia, in the parish of Hanover, in that I With a 
view to render his task as agreeable as possible, Mr. Cooper was 
authorized to adopt his own plans of tuition, ‘ provided they should in 
‘no respect be Found incompatible with the order and — of 
‘ the plantation.’ A house was provided for him, pleasantly situated 
about a mile from the n pe ol a Op oa RR or 
of the other white people connected with the slaves. He ed the 
estate on Christmas day, 1817, and continued upon it for upwards of 
three years, after which he returned to England, where he now resides. 

‘ The owner of this estate, who himself resides in England, is, as may 
be inferred from his proceedings in this very instance, a man of great 
benevolence. He was at the entire e of Mr. Cooper’s mission, 
and he seemed disposed to spare no outlay which he thought likely to 
contribute to the comfort of his slaves, of whom there were about 400 
attached to the estate. The estates had formerly been made to produce 
400 hogsheads of sugar; but Mr. Hibbert, considering that the labour 
required for the production of so large a quantity, pressed too heavily 
upon his slaves, Rirected that only 300 hogsheads should be made, and 
it is to this moderated scale of employment, and to a gang of negroes 
thus favourably circumstanced, in relation to their proprietor, that Mr. 
Cooper’s information refers. 

* One great obstacle to his success, as a religious instructor, which Mr. 
Cooper had to encounter at the very outset of his undertaking, was this, 
that the slaves had no time to attend upon him. This will require a 
somewhat lengthened explanation, which will serve at the same time, to 
throw light incidentally on several material features of the slave system. 

* The season of crop, in other words, the sugar harvest, commenced 
about the time of Mr. Cooper’s arrival in Jamaica, and continued for 
about five months. During that period, the general plan is (and that 
plan was followed on Georgia estate), to begin the manufacture of 
sugar on Sunday evening, and to continue it generally, without inter~ 
mission, either day or night, till about midnight of the following Satur- 
day, when the work - for about eighteen or twenty hours, to com- 
mence again on the Sunday evening.* In order to prevent any inter- 
ruption of this process during the week, the slaves capable of labour, are, 
with some necessary exceptions, divided into two gangs or spells, which, 
besides being both fully occupied in the various occupations of the plan- 
tation during the day, are engaged the whole of the night, on alternate 
nights, in the business of sugar-making.t Their labour during crop_ 

* By an act of the Jamaica ew of Dec. 1816, it is forbidden to 
set the sugar mills to work before five on Monday morning. But this 





tion appears te have been practically disregarded in this instance. 
ince the publication of the first edition of this pamphlet, an order has 
been sent out by Mr. Hibbert to prevent the sugar-mill being set to work 
till Monday morning. 
+ On many estates the two gangs or spells, instead of alternating the 
whole of the night, labour hallo 
the other at mid 


of each night, the one being replaced by 
night. 
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time is thus equal to six days and three nights in the week. And in 
the exaction of this labour, no distinction is made between men and 
women: both are subject to the same unvarying rule. 

* The canes are carried on the backs of mules, or in carts, from the 
field to the mill. The men employed in this = the work have no 

time of rest, either night or day. iritask is, to keep the 
regularly supplied with canes, and it is only when they have been 
able, by exertion, to accumulate a quantity there, that they can venture 
to take rest. It seldom happens that they get a whole night’s rest at 
one time. Besides the alternate night of rest allowed to the other 
slaves, that portion of them who were not attending the sugar-works 
had half an hour allowed them to*sit down in the field to eat their 
breakfast, and two hours further interval of labour allowed them in the 
middle of the day, generally from one to three. The same allowance of 
time for breakfast and dinner was continued to the labouring slaves the 
whole year round.* 

‘ During the five months of crop, therefore, it is pretty evident, that 
it would have been found ‘ incompatible with the order and management 
ef the plantation,’ to allot any portion of time for religious instruction, 
unless it were on Sunday. 

* But here it will be said, that Sunday was the very day on which 
that instruction might most conveniently and appropriately have been 
given ; and that it could hardly be alleged, with any fairness, that the 
negroes have no time to attend to religious instruction, when the middle 
of that day might have been set apart for the purpose. To this ar- 
rangement, however, Mr. Cooper found there were insuperable objec- 
tions ; it was wholly ‘incompatible with the order and management of 
‘ the plantation.’ In the first place, the persons who had been toili 
for six days and three nights in the preceding week, many of whom had 
continued that toil till past midnight on Saturday, could not be ex- 
pected voluntarily to assemble, at a very early hour, to listen to lessons 
which they had not learned to appreciate. In the next place, Sunday 
was the only day which was allowed them, during the five months of 
crop, for cultivating their provision-grounds ; for bringing thence the 
f — for their sustenance during the week; and for going to 
market. 

‘It may not be generally understood, that not only is Sunday a 
market day in Jamaica, but that, for the negroes, whether as venders of 
the fruit, or vegetables, or poultry, or other articles of food they may 
have to dispose of, or as purchasers of the little necessaries or comforts 
they may wish to buy in return, Sunday is the only market day. Such, 
however, is the fact. 

‘ The distance of the place of market, varying from one to five, ten, and 
even more miles, and which must be twice traversed by such slaves as go 
to it, and who have generally heavy loads to carry thither, tends fur- 

* The law referred to above specifies these periods of half an hour and 
two hours as, the proper intervals of labour during the day; and it adds, 
that except in crop-time, the slaves are not to be obliged to work before 
five in the morning, or after seven in the evening. 
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ther, independently of the time required for their sales and purchases, to 
abridge the hours which could, by any possibility, be given to religious 
worship on the Sunday. 

* It is some labour even to fetch on that day from their provision- 
grounds the plantains, or yams, or eddoes, or other food which they may 
require, to feed themselves and any children they may have, during the 
succeeding week ; a labour which is often eo by the distance.of 
those provision-grounds from the home-stall of the plantation ; a dis- 
tance often extending to six, and sometimes even to ten miles. The 
distance of the provision-grounds on Georgia estate was about three 
miles from the negro village, which was thought moderate. Still the 
very walk, thither and back, was sufficient to diminish, by two hours, 
the brief resvite from plantation labour which Sunday afforded to the 
slaves. 

‘ But besides these different uses to which the Sunday was neces- 
sarily appropriated, there remained another of a still more engrossing 
nature. Sunday was the only. day which was allowed to the slaves 
during crop, for cultivating and keeping in order their provision-grounds, 

h provision-grounds their sole means of subsistence was derived, 
if we except a weekly allowance of seven or eight herrings to each adult, 
and half that number to each child, anda small present of a pound or two 
of salt-fish at Christmas. If, therefore, they neglected to employ in their 
provision-grounds a sufficient portion of the Sunday, to secure to them an 
adequate supply of food, they might be reduced to absolute want ; and 
although the want might be supplied, yet the neglect would not fail to 
be punished. 

* When all these circumstances are weighed, we shall have no diffi- 
culty in comprehending how it was that Mr. Cooper, during the first 
five or six months of his residence on Georgia estate, could find no time 
for the religious instruction of the slaves, which was compatible with its 
order and management. 

** The Sunday shone no sabbath day to them.” 
Nor was their case, in this respect, on Mr. Hibbert’s estate at all 
culiar. It was the common lot of the plantation slaves quncillly 
throughout the island. 

‘ Crop-time, however, lasted only for five, or at most, six months of 
the year. How did Mr. Cooper succeed during the remaining six or 
seven months? During those months, as well as during crop-time, the 
Sunday was wholly and exclusively applied, in the case of the slaves, to 
the various secular objects already mentioned ; but chiefly, and above 
all, Sunday being the oe especially appropriated for the cultivation of 
their provision-grounds, which were the allotted source of subsistence 
for themselves and their families, while engaged in the weekly labours 
of the plantation, it was felt to be impossible to require that a portion of 
it should be given to attendance on religious instruction, at least, unless 


an equivalent portion of time had been given them during the week for 
the purpose of cultivating their grounds. But, even then, to have en- 
forced such attendance on the Sunday would have proved a grievous 
imposition. It would have operated as an interdict from attending 
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market on the only day on which there was any market to attend. 
Under these circumstances, even Mr. Cooper was forced to admit that it 
would have been the greatest cruelty to compel the slaves to attend 
Divine worship on Rioters 

* But, it may be asked, whether no time, except Sunday, is given 
to the slaves for the raising of food. The law of the island requires 
that one day in a fortnight, except during the time of crop, should be 
allowed to the slaves, exclusive of Sunday, for cultivating their provision- 
oo This would amount to fourteen or sixteen days in the year. 

he proprietor of Georgia was, however, more liberal than the law. 
There the slaves were allowed for this purpose (and other proprietors in 
that quarter, Mr. Cooper thinks, may have been equally liberal,) every 
Saturday, after crop, until they began to dig the land into holes for the 
fall plant,-when they are allowed only every second Saturday. By this 
arrangement the negroes belonging to Georgia had about twenty-eight 
days in the year allowed them for the cultivation of their grounds, 
sides Sundays. 

‘ As this time, however, had been given them for the express purpose 
of raising their food, it would have been unjust to the slaves, and would 
haye placed both religion and its ministers in an odious light, had any 
part of it been authoritatively diverted from its original destination, with 
@ view to attendance upon him. Accordingly, it was agreed, that out of. 
crop, an afternoon every fortnight should be allowed for religious wor- 
ship and instruction. Mr. Cooper had thus an opportunity of pacing: 
to the slaves about eleven or twelve times in the year. But the moment 
crop began there was an entire cessation for five or six months of all 
meetings of the kind. 

‘ After remaining in this unsatisfactory state for upwards of three 
years, Mr. Cooper, as has been already remarked, quitted Jamaica and 
returned to Great Britain. He justly observes, that it could, perhaps, 
hardly be expected that he should have consented to consume his time 
amongst a people to whom he could preach only twelve times in the 
year.’ (C. page 46, 53.) 

Another great evil complained of by the abolitionists, and~ 
one that may likewise be easily remedied without any injustice 
to the planters, is, that the laws of the islands are not only 
silent with regard to any means by which the negroes can ob- 
tain their liberty, but actually impose manumission fines on 
those masters who are inclined to liberate their slaves. The 
following plausible answer has been given to this complaint : 


* In page 42. Mr. Wilberforce accuses the colonial assemblies for im- 

ing fines on the manumission of slaves, by which I infer that he is 
ignorant of their object, viz. to prevent unfeeling persons from emanci- 
pating old and crippled slaves, merely to elude the expense of their 
care, maintenance, and taxation ; for by this act the owners must pay 
into the treasury a sufficient sum to support the freed person, or give 
a bond to that effect, in case they should become a burthen upon the 
community.’ (B. page 15.) 
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An alteration in this law suggests itself immediately on read- 

ing the accusation and the answer. Let the fine be abolished, 
but let the power of imposing one upon particular occasions be 
vested, under due restrictions, in a responsible officer, who 
would thus be enabled to prevent unfeeling persons from taking 
advantage of the law.* 
- Amidst all the aggravated ill-treatment of the negroes, how- 
ever, there is nothing more startling, more difficult of belief -to 
a person uninformed concerning West-India affairs, and who 
has his mind imbuedwith English ideas of justice, than that 
the colour of the negro should be admitted as prima facie evi- 
dence of his servile condition. 

‘ As the law at t stands, if a white asserts a right to 
hold his Silewamaaene: in perpetual slavery, the burthen of oof ton 
not on the asserted owner, but on the alleged bondsman. He is re+ 
quired, at the peril of the most severe personal affliction to which man 
can be subjected in this world, to prove a negative; to show that he is 
nota slave. In- making this proof, he is, by another most iniquitous 
principle of law, excluded from ucing as evidence in his favour, the 
testimony of any of that class of society,}the black or coloured slave 
pulation, to whom alone his right to freedom and the grounds of it 
may often be known.’ (C. page 89.) 

Surely it cannot be pretended by the planters themselves 
that such a law is founded on principles of justice. Weare 
persuaded that no one would have the assurance openly to op- 
pose its repeal. More regard is paid to a public criminal in 
this country; he is presumed in law to be innocent until 
proved to be guilty; whenever the smallest link is wanting in 
the chain of , although every body may be morally certain 
of his guilt, the jury are always directed to construe the doubts 
in his sang ™ Very different is the situation of the unfortu- 
nate negro. e laws seem completely inverted in the West 
Indies ; the prosecutor, for so he may be called, is relieved 
from the onus probandi—he is not bound to make out his own 
case as he would in this or any other country. No, he brings 
his charge, and the defendant is called upon to disprove it. 
Should he miraculously succeed in so doing, no penalty is at- 





* Indeed it must, in all cases, be unneces to teens a fine, since, by 
the admission of Sir H. Martin, the exaction of a bond is sufficient. 


+ The law carries its indulgence even to an injudicious excess, for a cri- 
minal ma when his t is undoubted, merely because there is a 
wiling informality in the indictment. We are far from recom 
that this of our law should be extended to the negro, but we 
concea’ ourselves that as things stand at present, he is deprived of the 
most essential securities against injustice. 
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tached to this attempt on the part of the would-be-master, at 
what is worse than assassination. All the means and facilities 
of procuring evidence are on the side of the planter, and more 
than ordinary difficulties are opposed to the negro. In this 
country where the defendant has, beyond all calculation, greater 
means of procuring evidence, the onus probandi is invariably 
laid upon the plaintiff. If A lays claim to the estate of B, he 
must prove his title: when he has brought forward his proof, 
then, and then only, B is called upon for counter-evidence. If, 
on the con , it were sufficient for A merely to put in his 
claim, and in default of B’s being able to produce a clear title, 
the estate were adjudged to A, the law would be assimilated to 
that of the West Indies ; except that in this country, an estate 
would be the object in dispute, in the West Indies, a man’s 
personal liberty. 

The odtiahil| laws, in our opinion, should not only protect the 
blacks when free, but should be so framed as to give them 
every err of obtaining their freedom, when it can be 
done without injustice to individual planters: the laws at present 
are directed to a precisely contrary end. The framers of them 
seem to have proposed to themselves, as the d desideratum, 
that cur settlements should never contain a free black popula- 
tion. When a black, whose freedom is doubtful, is appre- 
hended, he is first committed as a run-away; if he has no 
means of proving his liberty, and is not claimed by any master, 
he is advertised in the following manner: 

‘ Workhouse, —— ——’ 

‘ Notice is hereby given, that unless the undermentioned slave is 
taken out of this workhouse, prior to the next, he will 
on that day, between the hours of ten and twelve in the forenoon, be 
put up to public sale, and sold to the best bidder at ——-, agrecably 
to the law now in force, for payment of his fees. 

* Ordered, that the above be published in the newspapers appointed 
by law, for eight weeks.’ 

The pamphlet from which we have already made several 
extracts, gives the following (taken from the Jamaica Gazette 
of September, 1822), as specimens of the names and descrip- 
tions appended to such advertisements :— 

‘John Williams, five feet, nine inches and a half high, no brand 
mark; says he is a ee ee ae, rep apne 
is superi t, but which is to , asthe is 

pe py meg my desta 
near Glasgow estate, in aod " 

* Mary Johnson, an reole; no brand-mark ; says she belonged 
to William Johnson, a Maroon, who has been dead eight years ; since 
which she has maintained herself.’ , 
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‘ Joe, a French creole; no brand; very black; says he belongs to his 
father and mother, in St. Mary’s.’ . 

* Robert, an Eboe, elderly; belonged to Mr. Macbean, who died 
some time ago ; has no owner at present.’ (C. page 95.) 


A Jamaica gazette generally contains from ten to twenty such 
advertisements. Sy aoa ourselves looked over a file of them, 
but will be content with giving one’ more (taken from a number 
for June, 1823), in addition to those above :-— 

‘ Philip Marge, a Creole; five feet nine inches and a quarter 
high ; no mark; says he formerly belonged to Mr. Marge, who 
lived in Port Royal, but is now dead,'since which he has never 
been claimed.’ 

That when a slave, or even a presumed slave, is found roving 
about, he should be detained and advertised may be ver 
proper, but it does not follow in case he should not be eek 
or his master neglect to claim him, that he should be sold for 
payment of his fees. He is detained on suspicion—he is ad- 
vertised according to law, to enable his master to claim the 
property which he has lost. If his master (supposing him to 

ave one) neglects to do so, he is similarly situated, as far as 
the public are concerned, with a man who in this country is 
arrested on suspicion, but against whom no evidence is brought. 
This man, however, is y he aca and allowed to go at large ; 
and the public are obliged to pay all the expenses of his deten- 
tion, since they are incurred for the public safety. The very 
law which orders the negro to be sold, implies that he may be 
liberated without a shadow of injustice to any individual. With 
regard to his fees, and the expense of his maintenance, the 
may be borne by the parish. The burthen would be light in 
comparison with what every parish in this country is obliged to 
submit to in the maintenance of its poor. But even should 
this be thought intolerable, the regroes so liberated might be 
hired out for a limited space of time for the benefit of the 
parish, in payment of the charges incurred, or might be em- 
ployed during their detention in repairing the roads, or in other 
public works. It has been urged im objection to this plan, that 
the negroes, if allowed to go at large, instead of employi 
themselves usefully, would continue to rove about the island, 
committing depredations, perhaps, upon the plantations. We 
state this objection because it has been made, but it can hardly 
be considered worth an answer. It might be proved by the 
same process of reasoning, that incorrigible vagabonds in this 
country should be sold as slaves. There are laws in the colo- 
nies, severe enough too, and they can be put in force against 
those who break them. The planters have stated only one 
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difficulty worth mentioning, in the way of bringing about this 
wholesome reform; they say that if the negroes, instead of 
being sold, as they are under the present law, were manumitted, 
it would act as an incitement to all slaves in the island to try 
their luck as runaways in a similar manner ; and that, in con- 
sequence, no planter could be secure of retaining his property. 
To attach its due weight to this plausible objection, we must 
explain the whole process and form of proceeding against a run- 
away. In the first place, the master offers a reward for his 
detention the moment he is missed ; secondly, every negro who 
cannot give a good account of himself is lodged immediately 
in a neighbouring workhouse, and regular lists and descriptions 
of those detained are published in the weekly gazettes; and. 
thirdly, if unclaimed after a certain time, he is advertised to be 
sold, as we have already shown. Now, in Jamaica, the propor- 
tion of those taken up to those advertised to be sold is about six 
to one. The number of runaways in one gazette vary from 80 
to 100; and the number advertised to be sold from 10 to 20; 
which proves how large a proportion of those detained are claimed 
by their masters. Somuch for the chance of a negro being a suc- 
cessfulrunaway! In addition let us remark the severity of the 
colonial laws, in order to guard against attempts of this kind. 
We give the following from the Jamaica Courant of 21st of 
July, 1823, the last paper we have seen, as instances of what 
is continually taking place :— ‘ 

* Ata general court of quarter-sessions, held at the court~ 
house, Manning’s-town, on Tuesday the 10th instant, the fol- 
lowing trials took place : 

‘ Thomas Bloomfield, to the estate of Hugh Walker, mason, 
for harbouring a runaway belonging to Cromwell estate ; trans- 
ported, value £.50. 

‘ Edinburgh, to Francis Bowen, esq., for running away up- 
wards of six months; sentenced to hard labour in the work- 
house for life, value £.50.’ 

‘The planter will only have recourse to the public law, as 
stated tse when the negro is incorrigible, as it clearly entails 
upon him the loss of his services. For minor offences, for run- 
ning away for short intervals, or for unsuccessful attempts at 
doing so, the law provides him with — powers of punish- 
ment ; he or his overseer may inflict 39 lashes of the cart-whip 
whenever they deem it expedient, without any form of trial 
whatever. e proprietor, we think, therefore, need not be 
alarmed for the security of property so well guarded. 

-It is astonishing how much might be done towards gradually 
increasing the free black population, and wearing out slavery, 
VOL. 1. AA 
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‘as it were, if details were not so completely despised. The 
many lesser means of emancipation are allowed to pass by un- 
noticed, while attention has been exclusively directed to the 
accomplishment of it en masse. As an instance of this, we may 
observe that the number of slaves escheated to the crown in 
Jamaica during 15 years, from 1807 to 1821 is 948, or on an 
average about 63 annually. (See papers relating to Slave popu- 
lation, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 14 May, 
1823.) These slaves appear to escheat to the crown on the demise 
of illegitimate persons dying intestate, aliens and others, and are 
disposed of by letters of ae ye ag being granted to the escheator, 
who prosecutes the right of the crown, entering into bond to 
pay over two-thirds of their value, to be applied to the use 
of his Majesty’s revenue in the island ; the remaining third be- 
longs to the escheator. Had the colonial government been 
anxious to bring about a gradual abolition of slavery, one 
would think so fine an opportunity would not have been lost. 
The more natural course, with a truly paternal government, 
would have been to give these slaves their liberty, instead of 
producing so large a mass of misery for the sake of an almost 
imperceptible increase of the revenue. It may be observed 
here, that the proceeds of the unclaimed slaves are applied in a 
similar manner after the payment of the fees. There is no point 
of view in which the- colonial legislatures are exhibited in a 
more pitiful light: here, too, they have every thing in their 
hands to assist them in finding employment for the negroes 
they might emancipate; land is frequently escheated with the 
slaves ; some portion of this might surely be divided among 
them, and the proper superintendence would make them useful 
and industrious subjects. 

All the changes we have suggested would necessarily make a 
wonderful improvement in the condition of the slaves, and tend 
to increase gradually the number of free negroes ; and they can 
be carried into execution without injuring any body. The 

lanters themselves would desire them if they knew their own 
interests. By evincing a wish, and coming forward with readi- 
ness, to do justice to their slaves, they might prevent more 
hasty and less politic measures from being carried into effect 
by the outraged feelings of the other classes of the —— 


Hitherto we have confined ourselves to stating what may 
done towards ameliorating the condition of the negroes, and 
increasing the number of freemen, without any interference 
with the property of the planters. The alterations for the 
benefit of the slaves that we have hitherto recommended, re- 
quife no corresponding compensation to the masters ; they can, 
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therefore, be easily carried into execution. The next point for 
consideration will, perhaps, be attended with greater difficulties ; 
we mean the question of manunission. 

Were the government of this country determined to give the 
negroes their liberty immediately at all hazards, without indulging 
a fore-thought for the evil consequences that might ensue to the 
slaves themselves—were they inclined, in short, to act up tothe 
spirit of the axiom placed so prominently in the foreground by 
the abolitionists, “ that the state of slavery is repugnant to the 
principles of the British constitution, and of the Christian reli- 

ion”*—were they to listen to their feelings alone, and exclud- 
ing the voice of reason from their councils, to come to the con- 
clusion that, since an act of injustice and barbarity had been 
committed, it was the duty of the nation to retrace its steps, 
hastily and inadvisedly; the course presenting the fewest dis- 
advantages would be, not to invade the property of the planters 
but to purchase all the negroes in the colonies, and give them 
their liberty at once. The West Indians could not, in fact 
they do not, dispute the justice of this measure; they merely 
question, and as we think, reasonably, its policy. 


* I have now,’ says Sir H. W. Martin, towards the conclusion of his 
pamphlet, ‘ as a last resource, to implore the friendly aid of the gentlemen 
of England (our legislators ), and beg them to extend the hand of friend- 
ship, by giving us their powerful assistance during the ensuing struggle 
in the House of Commons ; and I request them, also, as conservators of 
the national purse, to consider the enormous expense that would be 
thrown upon Great Britain, by remunerating the West-India planters 
for the loss of their property, for without indemnity it is impossible to 
seize upon private property for any public purpose, without a breach of 
the most solemn and sacred rights. Remuneration for the whole pro- 
perty of the West-India proprietors would amount to one hundred 
millions, and for the slaves only, about thirty-five millions: whether 
the country is prepared to come forward with that sum, I must leave 
to the decision of others! But the right of protection or remuneration 
cannot be doubted.’ (B, page 43.) 


Dismissing, however, the question 6f propriety, let us con- 
sider how we should proceed to ascertain the quantum of 
remuneration due to the planters. They would not, we presume, 
claim a right to estimate their own damages. There are prece- 
dents in abundance as to the proper course to be pursued. None 
but impartial persons would be fitted to assess the amount of loss 
to be made good to the proprietors, and these might be appointed 
by the House of Commons. The same principle would apply, 





* See Resolution moved by Mr. Buxton in the House of Commons, 
15th May, 1823. 
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supposing parliament chose to purchase not the whole, but a part, 
of the planter’s — : and again, supposing they chose to allow 
the slaves to purchase their own liberty, or individuals disposed 
to bestow their alms in that direction, to purchase it for them. 
The value of an able-bodied negro in the prime of life, we have 
reason to believe is about 80/. in most of the islands; but we 
will put it at 100/. sterling. What impediment then can there 
be to parliament’s fixing one of these sums, or a larger one, if 
nearer the truth, as the maximum of a negro’s value, and smaller 
sums according to the age or sex of the slave: and when this 
is accomplished, making it incumbent upon the master to take 
such value for him, whether offered by the slave himself, or by 
a third party proposing to manumit him! The plan usually 
adopted in this country, when it is required that private rights 
should yield to the public good, is conformable to this principle. 
In making a new street, commissioners are appointed to esti- 
mate the value of private property which it becomes necessary 
to invade. If any individual is dissatisfied with the award, he 
may appeal, it is true, toa jury; but, in the present case the 
ower of appeal would be unnecessary, in consequence of par- 
iament’s fixing the maximum value before-hand, leaving the 
slave to make a better bargain if possible. This process is 
simple, for there is only one species of property to estimate : 
when a new street is to A made it is more complex, owing to 
the variety of interests and property that may be affected. 
Private individuals are forced to give up their rights for an 
equitable compensation ; they are not left to make their own 
bargains, for that would be to give them the power of dictating 
their own terms. The greater the urgency of the case the 
higher would be their claims. Were no maximum fixed, in 
roportion as the slaves were able or willing to ery for their 
reedom, or others were disposed to purchase it for them, the 
demands of their masters would increase. 
‘ Very great difficulty is experienced by negroes in obtaining their 
om, even when they are able to pay for it, because those who, by 
their industry and frugality have realized the means of purchasing their 
, and who, therefore, are most worthy of it, and also likely to 
employ it most beneficially, are the most valuable hands. Mr. C 
knew three valuable men who wished to purchase their freedom. ey 
had applied in vain to the agents of the proprietor resident on the 
spot. ey at length, however, obtained their end by an application 
to the proprietor himself, then in England. After this, a fourth made 
many — —— his freedom by purchase, 3 they = _ 
availing, and he » in uence, into a state o > 
became of comparatively little value. * (C. page AS ” 





* Mr. Cooper knew two or three other cases of this description. 
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This reference to the cruel operation of the existing law is 
sufficient alone to justify its immediate amendment. To justify, 
do we say? To make it imperative upon parliament not to lose 
a moment in blotting out so crying an injustice. A _ slave 
having struggled to obtain the means of purchasing his liberty, 
having proved himself in a state fit to appreciate its blessings, 
making the application, and failing, must be as heart-rending a 
picture of human misery as can well be imagined.* The iron 
may truly be said to enter into the soul of a being with expect- 
ations so cruelly blighted. Many will say, perhaps, that in- 
stances of slaves having a wish and possessing the means of 
acquiring their own liberty, must be very rare. That may be, 
but it is in no man’s power to say how far the will and means 
are checked by the known operation of the law. We have it 
in our power, fortunately, to prove, by a reference to facts, 
that the emancipation of slaves, through the medium of a third 
rg is considerably checked by the difficulties which the 
aw has opposed, or at least left in the way. We have only to 
make choice cf the numerous extracts from wills given in the 
official returns from Jamaica, ordered to be printed by the 
House of Commons :— 

‘ It is my will that my executors do, 7f possible, at a moderate 
price, purchase the said negro woman slave free.’ 

« My executors to endeavour to obtain her freedom for what- 
ever sum her proprietor will take for her.’ 

‘ A slave now belonging to Hopewell estate. My executors 
to use all their influence and power to get her manumized.’ 

We are accustomed in this country to look upon ourselves 
as superior to the rest of the world in our civil institutions, and 
in morality and knowledge. if we are entitled to pride our- 
selves upon this alleged superiority, with what shame must we 
cast our eyes upon the colonial institutions of Spain, deservedly 
reckoned the most bigoted and ignorant among European 
nations. 


‘In the Spanish American possessions it has always been the esta- 
blished practice to encourage manumissions. A slave had a right, by 
law, to his freedom, as soon as he could repay to his master the sum he 
had cost. In order to enable the slave to do this, he was not only 
allowed the undisturbed enjoyment of the sabbath, either for rest or for 
religious purposes, or for his own emolument, as he might like best, but 
he was allowed also one day in the week for the cultivation of his pro- 
vision-grounds, his master being entitled to the labour of the other five. 
As soon, however, as the slave, by his industry and frugality, had accu- 
mulated the fifth part of his value, it was usual for the master, on 
being paid that amount, to relinquish to the slave another day of the 
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week, and so on until he had repaid the whole of his criginal cost, and 
thus became altogether free. He continued, however, in some cases, 
during the days which were his own, and even after his complete eman- 
cipation, to labour for hire in his master’s service. By this process, not 
only was the master’s capital replaced without loss, but a peasantry was 
formed around him, which had learned by experience the happy effects 
of industry and frugality, and were, therefore, industrious and provi- 
dent. . Notwithstanding this liberal policy, the enfranchised slaves have 
never been known in the Spanish possessions to rise against their former 
masters, or to excite those who were still slaves to seek any other 
method of deliverance than they themselves had pursued ; whilst they 
formed, by their number and hardihood, a valuable means of defence 
from foreign aggression. In consequence of this edmirable system, the 
whole negro population of the Spanish possessions were so rapidly 
approximating to emancipation, that about the year 1790, the number 
of free blacks and people of colour somewhat exceeded, in all of them, 
the number of slaves. Since that time, in Cuba alone, in consequence 
of the immense importations from.Africa into that island, has this pro- 
portion been diminished ; but even there the free black and coloured 
population amounts to from a third to a half of the number of the slaves. 
In the other Trans-Atlantic possessions of Spain their number has gone 
on progressively increasing, until now slavery can hardly be said to 
have any existence there. And this happy consummation has been 
effected without any commotion, and with the ready concurrence of the 
master, who has not only not been a loser, but a gainer by the change. 
How opprobrious to Great Britain is the contrast which this system 
exhibits to that of our colonies! 

‘ The happy effects of this admirable mode of manumission are well 
illustrated in the following extract from Humboldt’s Travels :— 

‘ We observed with a lively interest the great number of scattered 
* houses in the valley inhabited by freedmen. In the Spanish colonies 
‘ the institutions and the manners are more favourable to the liberty of 
‘ the blacks than in the other European settlements. In all these excur- 
‘ sions we were agreeably surprised, not only at the progress of agricul- 
‘ ture, but the increase of a free, laborious population, accustomed to toil, 
‘and too poor to rely on the assistance of slaves. White and black 
* farmers thad every where small separate establishments. Our host, 
* whose father had a revenue of 40,000 piastres, possessing more lands 
‘than he could clear, he distributed them in the valley of Aragua, 
‘ among poor families who chose to apply themselves to the cultivation 
‘of cotton. He endeavoured to surround his ample plantations with 
‘ freemen, who, working as they chose, either on their own land, or in 
‘ the neighbouring plantations, supplied him with day-labourers at the 
‘ time of harvest. Nobly occupied on the means best adapted gradually 
* to extinguish the slavery of the blacks in these colonies, Count Torur 
‘ flattered himself with the double hope of rendering slaves less neces- 
‘ sary to the landholders, and furnishing the freedmen with opportuni- 
‘ ties of becoming farmers. On departing for Europe he had parcelled 
‘out and let a part of the lands of Cura. Four years after, at his 
‘return to America, he found on this spot, finely cultivated in cotton, 
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* a little hamlet of thirty or forty houses, which is called Punta Zamuro, 
* and which we afterwards visited with him. The inhabitants of this 
* hamlet are nearly all mulattoes, Zumboes, or free blacks. This exam- 
‘ ple of letting out land has been happily followed by other great pro- 
‘ prietors. The rent is ten piastres for a vanega of ground, and is paid 
‘im money or in cotton. As the small farmers are often in want, they 
* sell their cotton at a very moderate price. They sell it even before 
‘ the harvest ; and the advances thus made by rich neighbours, place the 
* debtor in a state of dependance which frequently obliges him to offer 
* his services as a labourer. The price of labour is cheaper here than in 
‘ France. A freeman working as a day-labourer (peor) is paid in the 
* valleys of Ardgua, and in the Llanos, four or five piastres a month, not 
‘ including food, which is very cheap, on account of the abundance of 
* meat and vegetables. I love to dwell on these details of colonial in- 
‘ dustry, because they prove to the inhabitants of Europe what to the 
‘ enlightened inhabitants of the colonies has long ceased to be doubtful, 
‘ that the continent of Spanish America can produce sugar and indigo 
‘ by free hands, and that the unhappy slaves are capable of becoming 
* peasants, farmers, and landholders.’ (C. page 109.) 


It is impossible to read these two quotations without being 
struck with the dissimilarity of the colonial systems of Spain 
and England; without reflecting how greatly superior the con- 
dition of the slaves must necessarily be in the Spanish colonies. 
This difference has arisen partly, nt ny from the non-residence 
vf the planters in our colonies, and from their entrusting the 
management of their plantations to agents with fixed salaries, 
who have no immediate interest in the well-being of the slaves. 
We may easily account for this non-residence when we consider 
how few attractions the colonies must present to an English- 
man, accustomed to the company of learned and enlightened 
men, and all the enjoyments of civilized life. The contrast is 
not so great between Spain and her colonies. The original 
settlers in all colonies must, in general, be drawn from the 
middling classes of the mother country, and from persons pos- 
sessing moderate capitals. In this and other countries, with 
any pretensions to free institutions, or where freedom of 
thought and conversation are not entirely prohibited, these 
classes, while residing at home, have all the advantages we 
have mentioned. These advantages they must lose, as a matter 
of course, when they quit it to live in countries where they can 
meet but few of their own rank and station in society, an 
where those few are so much engaged in the pursuit of riches 
as to spare litilc or no time for social pleasures. The Dutch 
were the first people who carried on the system of colonization 
with much spirit. They early got a reputation for dreadful 
cruelty in the treatment of their slaves. Regardless of means, 
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their object was, to amass as much wealth as possible with the 
least loss of time, and return to their native country. In the 
French colonies the same excesses of cruelty are not quite so 
observable. There are, or at least there were, more resident 
proprietors among them, and the slaves of these were secure 
of that portion of good treatment which flows from a desire, on 
the part of their masters, of as re or depreciating 
their property. In Spain, however, about the time when she 
was at the zenith of her power, and when she was extending 
her empire in the New World, the government was fast de- 
stroying every thing with the appearance of freedom in her 
institutions. Not only was political freedom abolished, but 
the Inquisition, with all its attendant horrors, and with a system 
of espionage regardless of the privacies of domestic life, and 
unchecked by any barrier of public opinion, was intent upon 
making itself master and controller of the inmost thoughts as 
well as of the words and actions of all, All the more enlight- 
ened and enterprising inhabitants, too happy to escape from 
such torments, rendered more galling in proportion as their 
mental attainments surpassed those of others, submitted readily 
to the pangs of separation from their friends and country, in 
order to secure some little peace of mind. A superior class of 
men, accordingly, including some of the nobility, were early 
resident in the numerous Spanish settlements in the New 
World. The more northern colonies of the United States were 
first founded under similar circumstances. A race of intelli- 

ent men, seeking refuge from persecution, impressed the 
institutions they established with the marks of their own free 
and unsubdued spirits. Slavery never existed under so horrible 
a form in the Northern States as in those of the South, which 
were settled under the same circumstances as other English 
colonies. The distinguishing features stamped originally are 
still discernible, and we have no doubt will long continue to be 
so, although the first causes have for some time ceased to be 
in active operation. 

The possession of land in our colonies, as has been justly 
observed, partakes more of the nature of a speculation in goods © 
than a territorial possession. The proprietor residing in a dis- 
tant country, has all his feelings detached from the land and 
from the beings through whom he derives his income. His 
power and rights are entrusted to an agent, with instructions 
to make this income as large as possible. If these instructions 
are not literally given, the agent cannot. fail to learn, that by 
such means alone he can expect to give satisfaction to his 
employer. He thus holds all the master’s power in his hands 
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with every temptation to abuseit. And the slaves are deprived 
of the saving influence of a master’s interested feelings. More 
than one half of the estates are mortgaged to West-India mer- 
chants, who not unfrequently have the entire control of the 
mortgaged property; at all events, they have the nomination 
or appointment of the attorney and manager. The merchant 
looks for his remuneration to the commission on the sales of 
the sugar ; the ultimate prosperity of the estate is of secondary 
importance to him. What he requires of the manager is, the 
production of a large number of hogsheads of sugar, that he 
may get a large amount of commission. He orders, no doubt, at 
the same time, in general terms, that the slaves should not be 
over-worked ; but as the exact line of what constitutes over- 
working cannot be drawn, it is clear that the manager’s interest 
lies more in producing much sugar, than in paying particular 
attention to the health and increase of the negroes. 

We should infer, of course, from this style of management, 
that the West-India merchants and managers were those who 
really prospered, and it is so in fact. Merchants, managers, 
and attornies, become possessed, if they meet with tolerable 
success, of large properties, actually earned out of the planters. 
They all stand in the relation of hired servants to the proprietors, 
their nominal masters. The management of pon a te hired 
servants is proverbial, and from what we have observed of West- 
India concerns, we see no reason to doubt the truth of the 
proverb.* To apologize for speaking in these terms would be 
ridiculous, for the very description we have given carries con- 
viction with it. 

With society constituted as it is in the West Indies, it is 
visionary and absutd to expect any change for the better in the 
treatment of the slaves, unless the government of this country 
will undertake to legislate for them. We have oe 
various laws, by which the moral, political, and physical condi- 
tion of the negroes may be improved, and against which the 
planters can have no just ground of complaint. There may be 
a few more suggestions worthy of consideration, but none 
occur to us oat present, excepting that in the choice of 





* The principal West-India merchants are ship owners: the planters 
may be supposed, therefore, to pay full freights on the sugar and other 
produce consigned to England. They are likewise underwriters, and they 
insure the property consigned to them inter se. Monopoly, of course, hae 
the same effect upon charges of freight and insurance as upon every thing 
else. We heard an instance the other day, where a West-India merchant 
was his own underwriter, and charged the planter with 10s. per cent for 
guaranteeing his own security. 
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governors, judges, and law-officers, care should be taken that 
they are not slave owners. The propriety of making this condi- 
tion a sine qué non of their appointment is so apparent, that the 
bare mention of it is sufficient. They will always sympathise 
too much with the whites, for they will always be whites them- 
selves: but at least, they ought not to be exposed to an additional 
misleadiag motive. The general charge against the aboli- 
tionists is, that they are blinded by enthusiasm. That charge 
we think will not apply to us. We have purposely avoided an 
appeal to the feelings of our readers by an unnecessary men- 
tion of, or allusion to, cases of cruelty and oppression. Such 
cases may or may not be exceptions to the general mode of 
treatment. We hope and believe that they are exceptions. 
We have contented ourselves with calling attention to the real 
state of the law as it exists at present, and to the mode in 
which it may be maa Firmly convinced of the justice, 
propriety, and feasibility of all that we have urged, we have 
sought their concurrence and approbation by addressing 
ourselves to their reason alone. 

There is a plan for the more hasty liberation of the negroes, 
supported by numerous and weighty authorities, which we must 
not entirely overlook. It is proposed to declare all children 
born after a certain day to be free. No one can be more 
anxious than we are to see slavery extinguished altogether, but 
we wish, if possible, to avoid committing a fresh act of injus- 
tice with one hand, while we are atoning for an old one with 
the other. In this plan no compensation to the planters is 
alluded to, and therefore it never will meet with our approba- 
tion until the utter impossibility of achieving the same object by 
oo and juster means ts clearly proved. To assert that the 
plantations would be cultivated cheaper with free labor, and to 
support this assertion by the strongest probable evidence, is 
not sufficient.* We believe that they could, but until this 
shall be positively established, to legislate upon its assumption 
would be making an impolitic experiment, at the sole risk of 
a particular class. 

Let the abolitionists continue their praise-worthy exertions, 
but let them do so in the spirit of moderation. Let them 
refrain from catching at what is beyond their reach, and 
thereby run the risk of losing the whole. Instead of injudi- 
ciously attacking the whole front of their adversaries, and sus- 
taining a total defeat, let them direct their attention to those 





* See letter E, a very clever pamphlet, which almost destroys all our 
doubts upon that subject. 
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oe positions which are half admitted to be untenable, 
and for the surrender of which a willingness has been already 
half expressed. His Majesty’s ministers have declared them- 
selves ready, nay anxious, to adopt any judicious measure for 
7 gradual improvement and ultimate manumission of the 
slaves. 

Mr. Canning is very clear upon that point. In his speech 
upon Mr. Buxton’s motion (15th May last), he says— 


* The question to be decided is, how civil rights, moral improvements, 
and general happiness, are to be communicated to this overpowering 
multitude of slaves, with safety to the lives, and security to the in- 
terests, of the white population, our fellow-subjects and fellow-citi- 
zens. Is it possible that there can be a difference of opinion upon 
this question? Is it possible that those most nearly concerned in the 
present state of property in the West Indies, and those who contem- 
plate the great subject with the eye of the philosopher and the moralist, 
should look at it in any other than one point of view? Is it possible for 
a member of parliament, still more for a member of the government, to 
say, that he does not wish, so far as is consistent with other great consi- 
derations necessarily involved, to impart every improvement which may 
tend to raise in the scale of being the unfortunate creatures now in a 
state of servitude and ignorance? Undoubtedly, sacrifices ought to be 
made for the attainment of so great a good; but would I, on this 
account, strike at the root of the system—a system the growth of ages— 
and, unhesitatingly and rashly, level it at a blow? Are we not all 
aware that there are knots which cannot be suddenly disentangled, and 
must not be cut; difficulties which, if solved at all, must be solved by 
patient consideration and impartial attention, in order that we may not 
do the most flagrant injustice, by aiming at justice itself.” (F. p. 24.) 


The following Resolutions have been agreed to by the House 
of Commons : 


“ That it is expedient to adopt effectual and decisive mea- 
sures for meliorating the condition of the slave population of 
his Majesty’s colonies. 

“ That, through a determined and vigorous, but at the same 
time, judicious and temperate, enforcement of such measures, 
this House locks forward to a progressive improvement in the 
character of the slave population, such as may prepare them 
for a participation in those civil rights and privileges which are 
enjoyed by other classes of his Majesty’s subjects. 

“ That this House is anxious for the accomplishment of these 
purposes at the earliest period that may be, consistently with 
the welfare of the slaves themselves, the well-being of the colo- 
nies, and a fair and equitable consideration of the state of pro- 
perty therein.” 

These resolutions are, upon the whole, as favourable as could 
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be expected. Their defect is vagueness. They pledge the 
vernment to nothing. They are vor et preterea nihil. The 
rst resolution, upon which the other two are founded, is little 
better than an identical proposition. ‘“ It is expedient to adopt 
effectual and decisive measures for meliorating the condition of 
the slaves.” Nobody doubts that effectual and decisive mea- 
sures of melioration must be expedient. The problem is, what 
are effectual and decisive measures? And here we are met by 
that which meets us at every turn, even when we least expect 
it—the imperfect representation of the people in the House of 
Commons. A parliament really responsible to the people 
would neither have delayed so long before declaring for eman- 
cipation, nor would at last have been satisfied with such a 
declaration. But what is to be expected from a parliament 
habitually yielding itself up to the dictation of the em or 
from a ministry cramped, even when its intentions are good, by 
the necessity of paying court to this or that section of the 
aristocracy—to the landed interest, to the mercantile interest, 
to the colonial interest, to the shipping interest, and to we 
know not how many more squads of aristocrats, of which 
any two or three, sometimes any one, by deserting the ministry, 
could ensure their downfall! A simple despotism, could we be 
certain that the ministers would be men of education and men 
of business, were the preferable alternative. We can never 
hope for a plain, manly, open course, at the hands of our rulers, 
chosen as they now are. Something must be sacrificed to one 
“ interest,” something to another: when two “ interests” are 
— a little must be yielded to both sides, all measures 
of improvement must be carefully pared down, and every 
thing which any section of the aristocracy can dislike, must 
be cut off; until, at length, parliament, in its anxiety to steer 
a middle course, and to offend nobody, pleases nobody, and 
ends by leaving matters gem as they stand. i 
To appreciate fully the good effects likely to result from 
the improvements we have been recommending, it is necessary 
to take a survey of the colonial population as it is at present, 
relatively to what it was immediately after the abolition of the 
slave trade. Previous to the passing of that law, the threshold 
of amelioration was completely blocked up, and benevolence 
and philanthropy were obstructed at every step. As long as 
an idea was generally entertained, that it was cheaper to import 
than to rear slaves, and there were means at hand to put that 
‘doctrine in practice, any thing like a prevalence of common 
humanity was next to impossible. With the law for the aboli- 
‘tion of the slave trade rigidly enforced, and we believe it to be 
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so, it is no very romantic idea to suppose, that slavery would 

radually die away of itself, without any further legislative 
interference, although the period of this happy event might be 
far buried in the womb of futurity. There is a small annual 
increase in the number of free coloured people compared with 
that of the slaves. This fact throws a ray of hope which will 
serve to guide and enlighten us in what it may be advisable to 
do hereafter, and save us from all feelings of gloom and des- 
pondency as we contemplate the chances of ultimate manumis- 
sion by gradual steps. By the ap ey laid before the House of 
Commons last session, it appears that the number of manumis- 
sions in Jamaica during 15 years, from 1808 to 1822, was 7055, 
equal to about one-fiftieth part of the slave population ; in Do- 
minica, during 14 years, 867, or about one-twentieth ; in Gre- 
nada 703, or one-fortieth ; in Trinidad 1331, or one-eighteenth. 
A considerable number of those manumitted are natural children 
of the whites ; but we have great pleasure in stating that we 
have .no doubt, from looking over the returns, that the far 
larger proportion of them are not so. The returns from many 
of the islands are incomplete,-and therefore we cannot give a 
comparative statement of the population of all the settlements. 
The following statements, however, which we have drawn up 
from the returns we have, imperfect as they may be, contain so 
much valuable information as to the present and future pros- 
= of the slave population, that we will not withhold them 

rom our readers. 


Coloured Population. 


JAMAICA. 
Parish of St. Thomas. 
free. slaves. roportion, 
Pi fo 194 


Parish of Portland. 


free. slaves. propor. 
1812, 183 7500 ? 149 


Parish of Westmoreland. 
free. slaves. 











por. 
136 26,341 897 21,019 1to2s 
1822, 217 7950 1 to 37 215 25,112 Ito li7 1150 22,215 to 19 
BARBADOES. 
St. Thomas § Christ- 
Parish of St. James. St. Philip. church. St. Peter. 
free. slaves. propor. | free. slaves. propcr. | free. slaves. propor. | free. slaves. propor, 
1812, 33 4238 1 to 128 125 «9181 1 to 73 | 137 13,942 1to102 230 5798 1to 26 
1820. 44 4479 1t0102 | 257 9352 ito 36 | 189 15,223 ito 81 263 6062 1 to2s 
DOMINICA. GRENADA. TOBAGO. 
free. slaves. propor. - free. slaves. propor. free. slaves- propor. 
1813. 3141 20,652 Ito 1812, 1688 28,791 1 to17 1815. . 62 16,076 1 to 259 
182]. 2932 15,686 1105 1820, 2742 26,910 1 to 9g 1820. 156 14,842 1lto 98 
TRINIDAD. 


free. slaves. propor. 


1816. 10,655 24,846 Ito? 
1821, 13,882 21,719 Itol 


Two very agreeable inferences may be drawn from this table. 
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First, that the general treatment of the slaves, although suffi- 
ciently severé, is not quite so barbarous as has been repre- 
sented; for how could their numbers be possibly kept up 
in the way they are, if the hardship of being over-worked 
and under-fed, were super-added to the two great checks 
to population, promiscuous intercourse between the sexes, 
and badness of climate. That promiscuous intercourse does 
‘exist there to a great and dreadful extent, nobody attempts 
to deny. The planters themselves admit it. And the un- 
wholesomeness of the climate, especially where there is any un- 
cleared land, is equally notorious. The second inference is, that 
the emancipated negroes are willing to work and support them- 
selves, and that they do so in fact. How otherwise could their 
numbers increase as they seem to have done, independently of 
‘fresh manumissions. In Grenada, for instance, the increase in 
the number of free coloured people between 1812 and 1820, 
appears to be 1,054, while the manumissions during that period 
were only 617.*. The increase by births was, therefore, 437 ; 
which, in a population of not much more than 2,000 proves 
them to be living in a state of ease and happiness, compared 
with that of their brethren in slavery. And it is evident that 
they could not be in this state, unless they were at the same 
time frugal and industrious. It disproves the absurd notion so 
volalout fostered, that when a negro is left to himself, and is 
not sheoketaly forced to work, he would sooner perish by 
starvation than support himself by a little exertion. The fact is 
that a negro, like every otheryhuman being, is very reluctant to 
work for the profit of others, but not at all loth to benefit him- 
self. If people will be so intent upon their own immediate 
profit, and so blind to the consequences of their actions, as to 
require the whole of the fruits of a slave’s industry and leave 
him no share of thé profit derived from his own exertions, there 
is only one stimulus left by which he can be made to work 
—that of fear. The other and greater one of hope, is totall 
lost. The planter in the West Indies is like a man, who, with 
a choice of two means, refuses the one upon which he can safely 
depend, but employs the more uncertain one, and when it fails, 
instead of blaming himself, vents his spleen upon the innocent 
object of his mis-calculations. In other words, by the mode of 
treatment he adopts towards his slaves, he decides upon taking 
the whole of two hogsheads of sugar instead of three quarters 
of four, and then is vexed at having made so bad a choice. 





* See Papers relating to slave population, ordered to be printed by the 
House of Commons, March 4, 1823. 
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In Trinidad the increase of free coloured people, between 
1816 and 1821, was 2,733, and the number of manumissions 
during that period, 607;* leaving an increase of 2,126 by 
births, from a population of little more than 10,000, in the short 
space of 5 years. This rapid increase, coupled with the manu- 
missions, so much more numerous in proportion to the population 
than those which have taken place in the other islands, leads us 
to think that in Trinidad, at least, the planters are beginning to 
learn the superiority of free to slave labor, and that slavery in 
this island will be shortly extinguished. 

The principal object in view, after paying the due attention 
to the well-being of the slaves, should be to increase the ratio at 
which the free blacks are increasing, by giving the slaves every 
fair opportunity of procuring their emancipation. The foregoing 
table shows that the means of future emancipation are in 
operation—to add to them is all that is required; and the 
desired event will take place sooner, = a than the warmest 
well-wishers of the slaves imagine. hen once a body of free 
labor is called into existence, slavery must vanish before it, as 
Trinidad is exemplifying at this moment, and as Grenada, 
Dominica, and the other islands, will speedily prove in their 
turn. 

We cannot quit this subject without noticing a very pro- 
minent feature, observable in almost all the writings and dis- 
cussions on the negro question, and which, in our opinion, has 
done much harm to the cause of manumission. The abolition- 
ists have endeavoured to press religion into their service ex- 
clusively. Not content with depending upon it as a shield, of 
defence, behind which they might retire for security and con- 
solation in their numerous difficulties, they have striven hard to 
pervert it into a weapon of mischief me | attack. Like some 
modern preachers, not satisfied with explaining and unfolding 
to the admiration of their listeners, the charities, the mercies, 
and the goodness of the Creator, as exemplified in the gospels 
they have dealt out anathemas, and quoted abundantly from 
the Old Testament to serve their purpose. They seem to have 
entirely forgotten or over-looked the evil ends to which the 
Scriptures have been employed by some of our ancestors, and 
not to notice that the world in general, who so often observe the 
Word introduced and the Spirit disregarded, are led to view 
with an eye of suspicion every thing connected with it. 
In this age, when our ears have been so often dunned with the 
clamours of soi-disant pious people, and when we have been 





* See the same papers. 
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called upon to believe that this rapidly improving land is filled 
with blasphemy and irreligion, it would be well if its apparently 
warmest supporters would beware, lest they themselves should 
inflict es injury upon real Christian piety than all the pre- 
tended blasphemers, by coupling it with the idea of hypocrisy 
in the nies of the people. e think that religion should 
never be mixed up with political discussions. We know that 
the measure which is most conducive to the happiness of man- 
kind is most grateful to a benevolent Providence. This is 
enough for us. Let us avoid, then, the fruitless labour of 
questioning texts of Scripture, which can often be met by 
other texts equally conclusive on the other side. 

Some of the tracts before us furnish instances of the 
truth of our remarks. The first objects that strike the eye on 
opening Mr. Wilberforce’s pamphlet, are two quotations from 
Scripture, in the title page. 


* Woe unto him that buildeth his house by unrighteousness, and his 
chambers by wrong; that useth his neighbour's service without wages, 
and giveth him not for his work.’ Jeremiah. ‘ 

* Do justice, and love Mercy.’ Micah. 


Now let the consequences be attended to. Sir H. W. Martin 
ay in his Counter-ap eal no less than eight quotations from 
the Scriptures, of which we will merely give two, to show to 
what purposes they may be perverted. 


Leviticus, Chap. 25, ver. 44, 45. ‘ Both thy bondmen and thy bond- 
maids which thou shalt have, shall be of the heathen that are round 
about you, of them shall ye buy bondmen and bondmaids.’ 

* Moreover of the children of the strangers that do sojourn among 
you, of them shall ye buy, and of their families which are with you, 
which they begat in your land, and they shall be your possession, 
and ye shall take them as an inheritance for your children after you, to 
inherit them for a possession, and they shall be your bondmen for ever.’ 


It is unnecessary to make any further remarks on this sub- 
ject. The impropriety and inutility of the above quotations 
are self-evident ; non | the Appeal and Counter-appeal would 
have attracted just as much attention without them. If either 
party is benefited, it is not Mr. Wilberforce. For although he 

as every advantage in the argument, his adversary’s quota- 
tions, supposing the question to be decided by them alone, are 
certainly the most convincing. 

We most cordially sabbellbe to the opinions of Mr. Canning 
on hg subject, and will, therefore, conclude this article with his 
words :— 


* God forbid that I should contend that the Christian religion is 
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favourable to slavery. But I confess I feel a strong objection to the 
introduction of the nanie of Christianity, as it were bodily, into any 
parliamentary question. Religion ought to control the acts, and to 
regulate the consciences, of governments, as well as of individuals; but 
when it is put forward to serve a political purpose, however laudable, it 
is done, I think, after the example of ill times, and I cannot but 
remember the ill objects to which, in those times, such a practice was 
applied.’ (F. page 26.) ; 

[Since the foregoing article was printed off, the Slavery Ques- 
tion has been again discussed in the House of Commons. Our 
readers will have noticed the remarks which we made on’ the 
Resolutions moved by Mr. Canning on the 16th May, 1823. 
We little thought, however, when we penned them, that it was 
Mr. Canning’s intention to verify their truth so wofully. The 
grand object with ministers, it seems, is, as usual, to pass 
quietly through another session. In order to accomplish this 
purpose, they have contrived to introduce a discussion, as it 
were, indirectly, on bringing in a bill to make trading in slaves 
piracy. Mr. Congite made a long, and what is vulgarly called 
an eloquent speech ; that is to say, a speech full of brilliancy, 
metaphor, and sarcasm, and in which every question was 
plausibly begged. He menaced and cajoled the West-India 
planters and the abolitionists by turns. The former submitted 
to his views with well-feigned sulkiness, having gained what 
they sought by their violence ; while the latter appeared abso- 
lutely thunderstruck at the boldness of the charlatanerie with 
which he reconciled his new plans with his last year’s profes- 
sions. A plan for an amelioration of the condition of the 
negroes is chalked out, and a determination that it should be 
enforced and put in execution, is expressed. The plan, how- 
ever, is rejected by those for whose adoption it was intended, 
with the most daring effrontery. But instead of that plain, 
intelligible, straightforward course which would have been 
pursued under such circumstances by a body of national 
representatives, the House of Commons are content to retract 
their own pledges, and to conceal their mortification by listen- 
ing to sot laughing at a bitter invective pronounced against 
those who so successfully defy their authority. 

All the boasted plans for bettering the condition of the 
negroes are then to dwindle down to an experiment of their 
success upon one island. Their final success is stated to be 
certain. And when that certainty is made manifest, it is 
assumed thatthe other colonies will gladly follow so bright an 
example. ‘Will the friends of emancipation permit themselves 
to be duped by a manceuvre so ill paves | ? If they do—if 
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they allow the session to pass over without attempting to record 
their opinion of such conduct, they deserve we ba hooted and 
pointed at by every schoolboy in the kingdom. We hope and 
trust most sincerely, that they at least will be consistent—that 
they will consent to no delay, and that they will never cease to 
agitate the question, until effectual measures are taken to bring 
about that which is really for the interest of all parties] 





Art. III. Memoirs of GOETHE. Written by himself. 2 vols. 8va 
Colburn, 1824. 


- W ORKS of pure auto-biography are written, either by 
those whose nerves are diseased, and whose own se/f is 

their torment (and Rousseau belongs to this class); or by 
those who have a romantic or artist-like love for themselves, 
like that of Benvenuto Cellini ; or by innate historians, who find 
im themselves a mere subject for their historic art ; or by women 
who would coquet even with posterity ; or by provident minds 
who, before their deaths, would have every trifle settled, nor 
go out of the world till every thing about them has been pro- 
perly explained ; or they are to be considered as mere plaidoyers 
efore the public. A greatclass among the auto-biographers 
are the self-deceivers (avroyebarnc).” When this sentence was 
published by the Schlegels in their Atheneum of 1798, it was 
scarcely foreseen by them that the great poet, whose reputa- 
tion and genius their acute and metaphysical criticism had been 
so frequently employed to advance and explain, would termi- 
nate the series of original works by which he had enriched the 
literature of his country and of Europe, by a memoir of him- 
selfas curious and remarkable as any of those referred to, and 
not to be included in any of the enumerated species. In the 
years 1811-14, Gothe published three volumes under the quaint 
and enigmatical title “ Aus meinem Leben Dichtung und 
Wahrheit” —* From my life, Fiction (or Poetry) and Truth,” 
He has not thought proper to interpret his meaning, but it can- 
not be supposed, that he meant to give his readers notice that 
ts. of his narrative only were true, and parts fictitious. Pro- 
Pabl he wished to intimate, that in making the incidents of his 
own life the subject of his composition, and while he adhered to 
the truth in his narrative, he still observed those rules of art 
which regulate the poet: having in view the end of poetry, in- 
struction through delight, and selecting and arranging his 
materials with a conscious reference to that unity of design and 
purpose, which is the first and perhaps the only indispensable 
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principle of every work of art. Or did he possibly mean to in- 
sinuate, that in recording the occurrences of his youth (and this 
is all that he has yet effected) when he had already attained 
his grand climacteric, he found that the lapse of years had 
thrown around the events of his early life so great obscurity, 
and that he was conscious to so great a degree, that his imagi- 
nation and his memory were called alike into exercise, that he 
owed it to himself and the world to confess, that his work pos- 
sessed equally the character of fiction and truth? This latter 
suggestion is not that which we prefer. The reader of the book 
itself may make his choice between our solutions of the riddle, 
or he will do well to find a better. 

We have said that no one of the characters ascribed by the 
Schlegels to works of auto-biography applies properly to this : 
nor is it easy to give a character to it that shall compre- 
hend the. various qualities which it exhibits. The prominent 
feature which it presents, is that of metaphysical or rather 
psychological contemplation. With the coolness, and seemingly 
with the indifference, of a philosophic spectator, he has narrated 
the leading incidents of his early life, always dwelling with 
greatest delight upon those by which his poetical talents were 
stimulated, his poetical taste directed, and his philosophical 
and religious opinions formed. He has expatiated with some- 
thing of the diffuseness of old age, on the character of his 
father, his relations, his companions, the distinguished persons 
of his native city, the eminent public characters of his time, the 
books he read, the opinions he formed, the adventures he passed 
through, his favourite studies and his pleasures, Andall this he has 
brought down to that period of life, when most novelists get rid 
of their hero by marrying him. Gothe was married only to the 
arts till late in life, but as the incidents by which character is 
formed, are of deeper interest and curiosity than those by which 
the formed character developes itself, because those of the first 
class are usually secret, and those of the second are of necessity 
public, hence it follows, that in a work of this description, as 
well as in a common novel, the youth of the subject naturally 
receives the most attention from the author; he had besides 2 
more definite object, which he thus states. “ This book 
is not announced as complete in itself. It is rather destined 
to fill up the chasms in a life of authorship,” (meaning the 
life that is contained in his works), “ finish several ‘frag- 
ments, and preserve the memory of certain vain attempts, the 
sound of which has passed away.* 





* The import of this passage escaped the translator, who, as usual, has 
BB2 
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For the facts—the events which this narrative records—a very 
few words will suffice. Goéthe was born at Frankfurth on the 
Maine, 1749, the son of a wealthy citizen, from whom he 
enjoyed all the benefits of a liberal and indulgent education ; 
his father who seems to have been a man of great worth, but of 
ordinary intellect, had, however, the merit of early discerning the 
rare qualities of his son. He insisted on his pursuing the law 
as a profession, but tolerated, and even encouraged, him in very 
diversified pursuits and studies. He was himself a sort of dille- 
tanti in the fine arts, and he allowed his son without restraint, 
from his early youth, to indulge his taste in drawing, in natural 
history and the sciences, in the drama and in poetry. Ata very 
early age he ventured to speculate, and freely too, in theology, 
and in short, seems even before he went to a university, to have 
anticipated the usual studies of an academic life. He attended 
successively the universities of Leipsick and Strasburg, and 
Wetzlar, the seat of a high court of justice for the empire 
of Germany ; and at all of these, he continued the desultory 
pursuits of his boyhood. His book is as multifarious as the 
objects which came before him; and accordingly it compre- 
hends an immense variety of topics. All the poets of his own 
language, and a large proportion of those of other countries, are 
introduced ; the professors of the universities, and the philoso- 
phers and the scétine of the age; as well those who were then 
passing away after a life of exertion and influence, as those who 
were een commencing their career, and laying a foundation of 
future fame, but in which they were all to be outstripped and 
eclipsed by the singular and universal genius, which in this 
work, has recorded his own transient connection with them. 

But as we have already said, the book terminates with the 
commencement of his own literary life. He has narrated the 
circumstances under which a few of his earlier works were 
written, including his Werter, Gotz von Berlichingen, &c., &c. 
To the former of which he owes, strangely enough, his reputa- 
tion throughout Europe. He barely introduces to the reader, 
the princely patron whose early connection with him fixed his 
fortune for life. It was while he was still a youth, that the 
Duke of Saxe Weimar, himselfalso a young man, had the good 
taste to discern his merits, and the good fortune to attach him 
to himself. But the work does not even record the actual con- 
nection between the poet and his patron. They travelled, how- 





supplied the place of what he did not understand, by what the author 
never thoughtof. ‘‘ My intention was rather to supply a few blanks in 
the history of my life, to rectify some errors’’ &c. 
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ever, together into Italy; and, after their return, Gothe, con- 
tinuing attached to the duke by office and title, devoted himseli’ 
to the nobler service of philosophy and poetry. During a long 
life he has been uninterruptedly employed in the production of 
a succession of acknowledged master-pieces of poetry and ro- 
mance, and also, but with pretensions which his contemporaries 
have refused to admit, of bold and original speculations in 
science. These voluminous works, and, in his ol e, a gener- 
ous patronage of youthful genius and talent in all the arts and 
in literature, have at last obtained for him a reputation, so de- 
cidedly beyond that of every other man, that no one ventures to 
compare him with any living author of his own or any other 
country. He has been classed by the metaphysical critics of 
Germany with the master-minds of modern Europe, with 
Shakespear, with Dante, and with Cervantes, not as possessing 
powers of a similar kind, but as enjoying like those great men, 
the reputation of being beyond all comparison the first of his 
age and country. But most of the great works which have ob- 
tained for the author so high a character, lie beyond the period 
to which this piece of youthful biography is confined ; which, 
therefore, disappoints the expectations of those who open it to 
gratify an ordinary matter-of-fact curiosity. With respect also to 
the eminent persons whose names occur, and to the public events 
incidentally noticed—which elsewhere deserve and obtain the 
inquisitive reader’s attention, they are presented to his notice, 
in this work, chiefly with a reference to their influence on the 
mind of the author. Properly understood, it is not the 
reproach, but the charm, of this work, that it has a character 
of unity which scarcely any of the author’s works possesses 
in an equal degree. it treats of Wieland, but chichy as the 
object of the author’s youthful and wanton satire; of Herder 
as the associate of his early studies and the rival of his early 
reputation ; of the French irreligious philosophy and its apostle 
Voltaire, the object of his passionate hatred; of the heretic 
theology of Bahrdt and Basedow, who, professing Christianity, 
departed further from received opinions than even the revived 
Socinianism which Priestley re-established in England. Of 
Lavater, the Moravians, and other pietists, with whom his 
affections and taste closely connected him, till he was violently 
repelled by iaeedinthe diversities of metaphysic specu- 
lation; of the Hermetic and cabalistic philosophy; and-of 
the ill-understood and calumniated pantheism of Spinosa ; 
of all these as also of the literary schools and sects; the 
French and the English drama and of a great variety of in- 
teresting subjects—he treats at length; but always in sub- 
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ordination to the object of his book, the developement of his 
own character, over which they could not but havea powerful 
influence. 

The life of Gothe, like that of every other man, was ex- 
vosed to influences from trivial accidents, and seemingly very 
ordinary persons. Whoever, at a certain age, looks back on 
the determining incidents of his life, will remark with a smile 
or a sigh, according to his own then character, the low and 
trivial events which have decided his fate, and the insignificance 
of the characters by which he has been surrounded and influ- 
enced—he will wonder, too, to find his memory occupied by so 
many frivolities, and unable to account for the place they hold 
there. Gothe has not disdained to record both persons and 
things, in themselves of ordimary occurrence, but he has em- 
balmed them in « rich‘spirit of contemplative wisdom : and that 
which constitutes the peculiar excellence of the book is, that 
he has scattered over his volumes a copious treasure of psycho- 
logical observation, the tone of which is purely explanatory, 
not critical or judicial. He seldom stops to praise or censure 
himself or others. He leaves the appreciation of what he 
relates, to his reader ; and like a naturalist is content with as- 
certaining the character of what he describes, without com- 
menting on its beauty or utility, its deformity or pernicious 
qualities. The author being viewed from all temptation to 
apologize or to excuse, the book is written with an impartiality 
and absence of ordinary passion, of which we know no example 
inany similar work. The tone of reflection, however, is as strongly 
marked by national as personal peculiarities. The book is pre- 
eminently qualified to afford a notion of German speculation to 
the inquisitive student, but it is also as peculiarly unfitted to 
give immediate satisfaction: especially to foreigners, and to 
those who take it up as they would Benvenuto Cellini, for en- 
tertainment. With the exception of the Elective Affinities 
(Die Wahlverwandtschaften), we know none of the author’s 
works so little fitted for translation; and none which requires 
im the translator so much previous knowledge; so great fa- 
miliarity with German literature and philosophy; and such 
practised skill in the use of our own language. It was, there- 
fore, with anxiety that we opened the volumes which are the 
subject of this article; and with mingied disgust and resent- 
ment that we laid them down. It required but the observation 
of a moment, to perceive, that the writer of the English book 
knew not one word of the German language, and that the 
-thing is no translation at all. 

It would seem as if the writer, when he penned his title, had 
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some little shame, for it is not, as usual, said, “ translated from 
the German.” His conscience, however, is short-lived, for the 
first words of the preface contain as manifest a falsehood as 
was ever made apparent by internal evidence. ‘“ The original 
publication from which the following translation is executed.” Now 
the book is not a translation, but an abridgment of the worst 
description—the veriest caput mortuum ever extracted from a 
work of genius; and it is not executed from the original 
language, of which the pretended translator is so ignorant, that 
he does not even know the alphabet. 

We are induced, by our veneration for the great man whose 
sentiments and character have been thus calumniously misre- 
presented, to expose some few of the very flagrant falsehoods 
of the translation. In so doing we may incidently afford some 
specimens of the original, though we feo our readers to bear 
in mind, that we do not pretend to review the original, for 
which we want at this moment space and leisure. 

That the writer knows not the German alphabet the very 
title-page proves, which has on its face, what certainly was never 
seen on the title-page of a German book—-GOETHE—that is 
Goeethe for the dots (**) when placed over the ii or 6, in order 
to form the diphthong ue or ce supply the place of thee; and 
in Germany it is usual to print it so; but the e may be used, and 
always is when capital letters are employed. There is no shame 
in ignorance of this kind, but there 1s, in the impudence which 
has not taken a warning from the consciousness of ignorance. 
In fact, this book must have been translated from the French, 
and this is demonstrated by a single sentence. 


‘ The warehouse, or rather manufactory, of the books which after- 
wards became so celebrated, under the title of Contes Bleus, was at 
Frankfort. It was a t happiness to us to be able to exchange a 
few pieces of coin daily at a book-stall for those inestimable relics of 
the middle ages. Ji was, however, impossible for us to feel their actual 
interest : but that did not prevent our wg Ox sg with the book of 
Facetie, the Quatre-fils Aimon, the Fair Melusine, the Fair Mague- 
lonne, the Emperor Octavian, Fortunatus, and the Wandering Jew.’ 


Now these books are spoken of in the original as “ Volks 
biicher,” that is popular books, or books for the ple. It 
is only in France that the tales of Mother Bunch, &c. are 
called Contes Bleus. The unmeaning words, which we have 
printed in Italics, are altogether unauthorised by the original, 
which, in the enumeration of the books, begins with Eulen- 
spiegel. Now, a scholar, familiar with our old English literas 
ture, would have recognised at once his old friend “‘ Owle-glasse,” 
which, though it has ceased to be a populat book here, still 
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survives in Germany. The French translator, not daring 
perhaps to print in. Paris so monstrous a combination as 
** Hibou-miroir” or “ Miroir d’hibou,” would be very likely to 
write “ livre de faceties,” for the book does consist of the dirt 
and vulgar jests of a clown, half knave, half fool. Then the 
German has “ Die vier Haimonskinder,” which had the original 
been in his hands, the translator would naturally have rendered 
“* The four Sons of Haimon,” instead of inadvertently copying 
the French “ Quatre-fils d’Aimon.” 

Another proof, but not less satisfactory; is found in an 
anecdote :—Gothe, when a very boy, was inveigled into a con- 
nexion with some young fellows of bad character, for whom he 
wrote copies of verses on marriages and deaths, for their profit. 
Unknown to him, they became objects of suspicion, and he 
was himself interrogated by a friend of his father who was also 
a magistrate. 

‘ At first I spoke with calmness; but as I proceeded in describing 
persons, things, and circumstances, so many innocent pleasures, so much 
harmless enjoyment ending in a criminal proceeding, the emotions of 
grief which I felt became so powerful, that I at length burst into 
tears.’ 

Now the real sense of this passage in the original is :—“ At 
first I spoke with composure, but the more I had to bring 
back to my mind persons, objects, and incidents, and as i were 
before a court of criminal judicature, to relate on oath, the his- 
tory of my innocent pleasures and calm enjoyments, the more 
my painful sensations mcreased,” &c. Every one acquainted 
with the French language will refer the equivocal expression 
“ ending in a criminal proceeding,” which might be mistaken 
for a consciousness of guilt,.to the law term “ procedure crimi- 
nelle.” 

Those of our readers who are acquainted with the opposite 
character of French and German literature, will be aware what 
sort of- translation that must be which is derived from the 
French, even supposing in the English translator consummate 
skill and haloes e. In fact, French taste is at a further 
distance from the Geman than even ours. The antipathy to 
metaphysical speculation is still stronger. Their contempt is 
even more extensive and more openly avowed. One of their 
popular. journals, the Minerve, we recollect, commences a 
review of one of Schiller’s greatest tragedies, in these words :— 
‘“‘ Though the English literature does not contain a single good 
tragedy, it must be acknowledged that it has some g scenes 
and some good characters. e cannot say so much of the 
German theatre.” And another popular critic (we write from 
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memory) has a sentence to this effect. ‘ Weare told that Mr. 
Gothe te written a pretty poem called Herman and Dorothea 
— Nous verrons—We shall see! at all events M. Bitaubé has 
done the author the honour of putting it into French, and we 
think that M. Gothe cannot in gratitude do less than translate 
in return his fine poem—Joseph.” Such being the general and 
current opinion in France of German literature ; (though, indeed, 
we ought to add, that there is a small and zealous party 
springing up in France who are advocating the cause of 
English and German poetry) the character of this French 
translation might be guessed. In fact, it is a mere abridgment, 
the parts being selected according to the real ignorance of the 
translator and the supposed taste of his readers. To how great 
an extent the abridgment is carried, is apparent from the 
quantity of letter press, 1626 pages of German, 12mo. being 
compressed into only 631 wide pages of English 8vo. What 
has been omitted we do not pretend accurately to state, but, ge- 
nerally speaking, nearly all the most —a and pregnant 
passages : for instance, several original tales ; a very instructive 
and curious dissertation on gothic architecture; a somewhat 
mystical, but still very characteristic, apology, for the seven sa- 
craments of the Catholic Church ; and, which we are less able 
to account for than the rest, some amusing adventures, arising 
out of Géthe’s youthful fondness for masquerading; he was 
fond of assuming the dress and character of a poor student, and 
winning the esteem of persons of distinction, whom he had the 
means of knowing in his own person. Not one of the many 
disquisitions on religion and philosophy is given entire; and 
in the most interesting of these, when a difficult passage 
occurs, the translator has substituted some egregious common- 
place or idle frivolity in the place of an original remark, 
which remark, indeed, probably enough to a French reader, 
might have been less acceptable. And, in some instances, he 
has, seemingly out of kindness to his author, altogether 
reversed his sense. We proceed now to present a few specimens, 
as chance may bring them before us. 

Gothe, when a child, had been (as all children of sensibility 
are) deeply interested by the Old Testament : and full of those 
mystical sensations which the account of Jewish sacrifices is 
so well calculated to excite, and in which the first vague feel- 
ings of religion consist, and in that spirit of imitation so 
common to » tg but which, in a —— child, must have 
been unusually strong—he must e’en himself (he was then it 
seems between 6 and 7 years of age) perform a sacrifice ; and 
collecting his little treasures of natural objects, flowers and 
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gums, he made a burnt offering, by means of a lens, which 
collected the rays of the morning sun. The conclusion of the 
narrative is thus related :— 

* Every thing succeeded according to my wishes. My piety was satis- 
fied. My altar became the principal ornament of the apartment in which 
it stood. Others perceived in it nothing but a collection of natural 
curiosities, distributed with regularity and elegance: I alone knew its 
real intention. I wished te repeat my pious ceremony. Unluckily, 
when the sun appeared I had no porcelain - at hand; I placed my 
grains of incense on the top of the desk: I lighted them ; but I was so 
absorbed in my contemplations, that I did not perceive the mischief 
which my sacrifice had done, until it was too late to remedy it. The 
grains of incense, in burning, had covered the fine red lacquer, and the 
gold flowers, with black spots: as if the evil spirit, driven away by my 
prayers, had left the indelible traces of his feet on the desk. The young 
pontiff now found himself in sad perplextty. He succeeded in concealing 
the damage by means of his pile of natural curiosities ; but he never 
afterwards had the courage to attempt to repeat his sacrifice, and he 
thought he saw in this accident, a warning of the danger of attempting 
to approach the Deity in any manner whatsoever.’—p. 30. 


The concluding sentence, besides, ascribing to a child the re- 
flexion of a man, falsifies the thought, which instead of being, 
as here, an insinuation that a// intercourse with the Deity is 
dangerous, consists in a remark certainly not pec § or 
profound, on the peril of such external worship. “The young 
priest was now extremely embarrassed. He lost all courage to 
renew his sacrifice ; and we might almost consider this accident 
as a warning and a hint how dangerous, in general, it is, to be 
desirous of approaching the Divinity by such ways (auf derglei- 
chen Wegen).” We add a still more egregious blunder, because 
also connected with religious feeling. Gothe’s father con- 
ceived a great antipathy to Klopstock, then an innovator in 
German literature, and the children were forced to read the 
Messiah in secret. It happened, however, that he and his sister, 
declaiming some of the really frightful lines of the Messiah, 
were overheard by the barber, in the act of shaving the old 
one ea who, in his terror, dropped his bason of soap-suds, 

y which the children were detected in their secret pleasure. 


* To avoid all suspicion, we were obliged to confess the secret of our 
infernal drama. It is unnecessary to add, that the unlucky hexameters 
which had caused this accident were again accursed and condemned. 
Thus do children, like the populace, often turn the grand and sublime 
into subjects of ridicule and buffoonery. How was it possible for us, at 
our age, to keep up with the elevation of the author we were reading ?’ 
—p- 50. 


We need scarcely point out to our readers the want of all 
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sense in the concluding reflexion. That the meaning of the 
original should have escaped the French translator, does not 
surprise us; the thought might not have occurred. to an 
Englishman, but he will at least comprehend it. “ To turn 
from us the suspicion of any personal violence, we were forced 
to confess that we were acting devils, and the mischief pro- 
duced by the hexameters was too apparent that they should 
not be again condemned and banished. Thus do children 
and nations turn the great, the sublime, into sport, aye, into 
farce. And how, indeed, could they otherwise sustain and 
endure it?” With the ‘entire correctness of the sentiment, 
which needs developement, we have nothing to do, but with 
the ludicrous blunder of one or the other of the translators. 

As a further specimen of the author’s inadequacy to render 
a philosophical sentiment, we extract the following on the 
generation of feelings of sublimity. We premise, that the 
author’s sensibility having been excited by the disappomtment 
of his first juvenile attachment, he is taken by a sympathising 
friend into a forest. Having indulged in a burst of enthusiastic 
admiration, he adds— 


‘ My feelings at that moment are still fresh in my memory; but I 
cannot now recollect the expressions I made use of. The sentiments of 
ee free and powerful as those of uncivilized men, easily rise to the 

vel of the sublime. When this enthusiasm is excited in us by the 
contemplation of grand objects, and particularly when we can scarcely 
conceive its vague and ideal forms, we spring up to a height for which 
we do not seem destined by nature. 

‘ That internal voice of the soul which transports us into a sphere 
above our own, speaks more or less distinctly to all men. All seek by 
yarious means to gratify this noble thirst for exaltation ; but as the 
dimness of twilight and the obscurity of night, which seem to unite and 
confound objects, are favourable to the sublime ; daylight, on the con- 
trary, dispels it by distinguishing and separating the same objects. 
Every idea which has a tendency to become insulated and fixed, would 
soon annihilate the sublime, were we not fortunately enabled to take 
refuge in the truly beautiful, and unite our souls with it in so intimate 
manner that the result is an immortal and indivisible whole..—p. 163 


We add our own version: “ What I then felt is still presen 
to me; what I said I could not possibly recall. But thus 
much is certain, that the undefined and widely-expanded feel- 
ings of youth, and of uncultivated nations, are alone fitted to 
the sublime ; which, when excited by external things, shapeless, 
or subsisting in forms which we cannot embrace, surrounds us 
by a greatness to which we are not grown. Such a tone of the 
soul is felt by all men, more or less, who seek, in various ways, 
to satisfy this noble craving. But as the sublime is easily 
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generated in twilight and darkness, which blend all forms, so it 
is scared away by day, which distinguishes and separates all 
things. In like manner it cannot but be annihilated by all 
increasing civilization, where it is not fortunate enough to take 
refuge in beauty and be closely united to it, by means of which 
they become alike imperishable and immortal.” They whose 
love of clear ideas may lead them possibly to turn with aversion 
from a sentiment so obscure and even mystical, will at least 
poe how imperfectly the translator must have compre- 
ended the author. 

It is sometimes interesting to observe how near a delicate 
sentiment may lie to a common-place truth. From mere inat- 
tention to a happy image, a beautiful thought is thus emas- 
culated and vulgarised. Speaking of his first departure from 
home, Gothe adds this sentiment :— 

‘ Thus, at certain periods of life do children separate from parents, 
servants from masters, and friends from friends ; and whatever may be 
the success of their efforts to make their own way in the world, become 
independent, and live a life of their own; they are in the course of 
nature.’—p. 179. 


It might well excite surprise, if the writer of such unmeaning 
trivialities were placed at the head of his country’s literature. 
Gothe, in fact, had said, using an image derived from the moult- 
ing of feathers by a bird, or that separation of = in organized 
bodies which takes place when a new being is formed: ‘ Thus, 
at certain epochs do children fall off from their parents, servants 
from their masters, and dependents from their patrons; and 
this effort to stand alone, acquire independence, and live for 
itself, whether it succeed or not, is always conformable to 
the will of nature.” Not comprehending the nature of that 
delicate and amiable frame of mind so congenial with religious 
enthusiasm, of which the American, John Woolman, is the 
finest masculine specimen we are acquainted with; and which 
Gothe has so exquisitely pourtrayed in the confessions Einer 
schonen Seele, en from a Moravian lady, his kinswoman ; 
our translator has not the courage to say, with the French 
une belle ame, a beautiful soul, an epithet which perhaps might 
be deemed rash, but renders it a NOBLE MIND! 

Among the most interesting parts of the work is the account 

iven of the circumstance that occasioned the composition of 
Werter. The author was so overpowered by disease and melan- 
choly, that it required the utmost exertion of his fortitude to 
endure life. To so great a height had the disease arisen, that 
he slept with a naked dagger . his side. In spite of this, 
the translator has rendered a sentence which merely imports, 
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that Gothe’s good genius impelled him, in the strength of his 

outh, and in a happy moment, to pourtray his past sensations, 
by, “ this genius gave him courage to present the picture of the 
happiest period of his life.” In treating of the cause of suicide, 
Gothe adverts to that class of amiable men whose diseased and 
scrupulous conscience drives them to despair ; “ their life being 
embittered by the excessive demands they impose on them- 
selves.” Our translator, in utter misconception of the meaning, 
says merely, that such persons “ are led astray by excessive 
desire,” which may be, therefore, of money, or power, or sensual 
yr ewer It is indeed worthy of remark, that a ete 
similar misconception was formed by lord Byron in his Manfred. 
That poem is throughout an imitation of the Faust of Gothe, 
but in borrowing the situation of the hero, his lordship over- 
looked its peculiar circumstance. Faust having exhausted 
all pleasures and all knowledge, is, by the fatal thrift of super- 
human acquirements, driven to unholy magic, and this cha- 
racter presents an awful and instructive lesson. The hero of 
Lord Byron practises the same arts, that he may commit incest 
with his sister—a vulgar and puerile horror. 

Gothe’s Werther was assailed by various lampoons. Among 
these the most efficient was Nicolai’s “ Joys of Werther.” 
Gothe revenged himself by a satire, of which the translator thus 
speaks :-— . 

* A tone of humour pervaded the whole work. Nicolai’s pre- 
sumptuous and unsuccessful attempts to handle subjects beyond his grasp, 
were painted in faithful colours. This little production vexed Nicolai 
exceedingly ; and in spite of his undeniable merit, it deprived him of all 
literary consideration. I never made a fair copy of the original manu- 
script, which was destroyed several years ago.’—vol. ii. p. 54. 

That an unprinted squib should have such powerful effects, 
excited our surprise. On reference to the original, however, 
we found it thus :—‘‘ The whole was written with good humour, 
and described, by anticipation, the bungling and conceited 
labours of Nicolai in busying himself about matters beyond 
his reach, by which he, in the sequel, occasioned so man 
troubles to himself and others, and which, in the end, with all 
his indisputable merit, lost him entirely all literary respect.” 

It would be an endless task were we to expose the minor 


blunders which arise out of the translator’s entire ignorance, not 
of the German language merely, but of the history, customs, and 
institutions of the country, which, nevertheless, are among the 
first requisites of a translator. Not acquainted with the prac- 
tice of the wealthier German students to repeat the lectures 
they hear with some elder and less affluent student, who like 
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the lecturer, has-his honorarium, where Gothe speaks of his: 
repetent, the translator dubs him private tutor; and- where 
Gothe speaks of the hefte, that is the MS. notes of the lectures, 
it is called a book, Having never heard of that singular craft, 
the mastersingers, of which Hans Sachs is the most distin- 
guished ornament, when in allusion to it Gothe says, “‘ The Ger- 
man poets since they ceased as members of a guild to stand alb 
for one man, had enjoyed none evenof the least benefits of 
social life :” the translator contents himself with saying; that 
their situation was in the highest degree insignificant ;, and not 
aware how universal in Germany was the practice af compos- 
ing poems on particular occasions, such as elegies, epithalamia 
&ec. he altogether misrepresents a curious incidental remark 
of Gothe, who speaking of the Gelegenheits gedicht (that is 
a poem on particular occasions) adds “ the earliest: and most 
genuine of all forms of poetry.” The English book has it, 
“ Occasional poems, the most ancient and free!!! of all the poe- 
tical arts, &c.” In the same spirit, speaking of Zacharia’s, 
Renommist, a celebrated satirical poem, on that harmless but 
troublesome character an academical blood ; the translator, very 
gravely terms him rebber. With reference to the same subject, 
the manners of the German universities, Gothe observing that 
in Jena Roheit (rudeness or coarseness) was arrived at its high- 
est pitch, our translator, with ludicrous and unmeaning exag- 
geration, renders this term by “ savage ferocity.” 

But we fear that we shall have exhausted our readers 
patience as well as our own by this detailed exposure of 
a publication, really disgraceful to our literature. We well 
know by what hands and under what circumstances translations 
are manufactured. And while nothing better than a flashy tale, 
or sentimental drama is thus mangled for the service of the cir- 
culating library it matters little; but the reputation of Gothe 
belongs to all Europe, and in the full persuasion that the 
original work will be resorted to after the lapse of ages, on ac- 
count both of its wisdom and its beauty, as a curious record of 
the spirit of the age, and especially for the skill and effect with 
which the secret history of a mind of rare powers and singular 
structure is developed ; we regret that a pseudo-version, so tho- 
roughly unworthy of the subject, should tend to shut out the ori- 
ginal from the knowledge of the English reader. And we the 
more seriously lament this, on account of the singular mishap 
which has befallen this book in our.country. Itis now about 
seven years since a pretended criticism on the original was 
published here, the reviewer exercising about as much honesty 
as the translator has evinced capacity. It was an entertaining 
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article, and displayed a great deal of that talent which an ho- 
nourable mind rejoices not to possess. The writer sat down 
deliberately to select all those parts which having a reference 
to the peculiarities of German manners might be —_ made 
to appear odd and ridiculous and absurd to a mere English 
reader ; and culling not sentences but phrases, and interlarding 
his extracts with burlesque images, he succeeded in producing 
a series of ludicrous = Adopting an inverse ratio, the 
Edinburgh reviewer dwelt at length on the insignificant pas- 
sages, and in proportion to their insignificance, and passed over 
altogether the serious and important topics, or alluded to them 
in such a way, that the uninformed reader would necessarily 
suppose they resembled those of which so distorted a represen- 
tation was at the same time given. Even the statements which 
were true had the effect of falsehood, 


“ For with the cunning, truth itself’s a lie.” 


All who sat down with a conviction that German literature 
and philosophy are unworthy the attention of a man of taste 
and wisdom, hugged themselves in their self-complacency, and 
rejoiced in the fresh confirmation of their preconceived opinion. 
The article excited some attention in Germany. It was literally 
translated, and published with these words as comment and 
answer—“ Das heisst in England recensiren,’—‘ This is called 
in England woh ages el The volumes which have occasioned 
the present article will probably never cross the channel—it is 


a pity they should pass the publisher’s counter; but whether 
ever seen abroad or not, it is an equally mortifying and dis- 
creditable fact. “‘ This is what the English call ‘eunniotings ° 





Art. IV. A Greek and English Lexicon ; in which are explained all 
the Words used oy the best Greek Writers of Prose and Verse, &c. 
By John Jones, LL.D., Author of the Greek Grammar. Longman 
& Co. 8vo., pp. 870. 


HEN we consider the numerous and ample endowments 

which the liberality of former ages has provided in this coun+ 
try for the support of learning, and especially classical learning, 
it seems extraordinary that our schools have remained so long 
almost wholly destitute of books properly adapted for facilitating 
its acquisition. In numerous instances 1s this want observable ; 
- but im none is it more strikingly apparent, or more injurious in 
its effects, than in the instance xicons, Every competent 
judge, acquainted with the state of scholastic education in 
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England, is aware that the Lexicons generally used in our 
schools, for teaching both the Greek and Latin languages, are 
grossly and scandalously defective, utterly inadequate to afford 
that critical aid to the learner which a Lexicon ought to supply. 

We have sometimes been inclined to think that it woul = a 
fair and expedient object of legislative enactment, to apply 
some of the literary funds which exist in the country to the 
purpose of providing for our classical schools—what may be 
called—suitable classical furniture. In this we include Gram- 
mars, Exercise-books, Lexicons, and editions of the classic 
authors. 

The most elementary works ought always to be drawn up by 
the most advanced scholars. But other qualifications, besides 
profound scholarship, would be essentially requisite in the 
persons engaged to undertake the task which we point out. It 
would be requisite especially that they should have good sense ; 
that they should have the faculty of taking a clear view of the 
end to be proposed, and of the means by which it is to be 
attained. They should be well acquainted with the kind of aid 
which a school-boy needs and ought to be furnished with ; and 
they should aim at supplying that aid with all the brevity that 
is consistent with clearness, and not suffer themselves to be 
diverted from the singleness of this object by any of the literary 
vanity, which prompts to a display of erudition. 

Such men, though they are not met with every day, yet 
surety might be found, and engaged in the work: nor do we 
see how the work is likely to be effected without some national 
interference, such as we suggest. It is vain to look to our 
Universities for stirring in it. They seem to think, with the 
bishops, that things go on very well as they are. Yet, evenif 
this were admitted, it might be worth considering how long they 
are likely to go on as they are. All who know what passes in 
the world, know that the tide of public opinion has for some 
time been setting most strongly against classical learning. We 
are persuaded that it will be decried only by those who possess 
it not. We therefore consider the prevailing dis-esteem in 
which it is held as one of the indications, that our numerous 
public seminaries founded for its advancement are sadly ineffi- 
cient ; and we confess that, in the present unsettled state of 
Europe, we apprehend that all institutions ineffective, but 
costly, are of a very precarious duration. 

It is, however, with great caution that the legislature ought 
to be desired to take a part in providing for the wants of the 
literary consumer (in this case the schoolmaster, tutor, &c.) 
who is generally the best’ judge of them, and who will sooner 
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or later procure the object of his wishes: We have never 
seen the co-operation of literary bodies patronized by the 
state, attended with such advantages as to make us much lament 
the absence of that kind of assistance. The Delphin Classics 
may serve as a warning against empowering a government to 
appoint and pay individuals for remedying deficiencies in 
books designed for the purposes of instruction ; the fact is, that 
had even a society for such a purpose been formed, we should 
have had nothing better than a revision of the old books, or 
— s more cumbrous and inefficient new ones upon the old 

ad plan. Neither literary individuals, competent to the duty 
of composing really good books, have been wanting, nor yet 
have the trade been backward in adopting the suggestions of 
such men. The backwardness has been on the part of the 
bodies who have hitherto monopolized the public education, 
and has arisen from the general mass of ignorance and pre- 
judice in which the whole subject has for centuries been 
immersed, and which that monopoly was calculated to perpe- 
tuate. In the instances in which good books have been pro- 
posed to them, they have not been adopted ; and it is now only, 
when these prejudices are beginning to disperse, that such good 
books are coming into favour, and many more into being: 
now, that there is some chance of sale to the trade—and some 
hope of reward to the scholar. It never could be expected that 
the trade would produce books to rot in their warehouses, or 
that competent individuals would expend their labour on works 
which were met with no other reception than that of neglect— 
or if not neglect, ridicule. 

If in any case national funds are appropriated for the ad- 
vancement of either literature or science, it ought to be espe- 
cially provided, that they should be distributed in the way of 
compensation: and not after the manner too generally esta- 
blished. To give.a man a place or sum of money to induce 
him to perform any given task, is to take away the principal 
motive to accomplish it; and generally, to change an 
active and vigorous promoter of knowledge, into a lazy, and 
often dissatisfied, spectator of improvement. 

But the more we lament the want which we have noticed in 
our schools, the more must any of the attempts to supply it, 
which are occasionally made by literary individuals, be com- 
mended to our favourable acceptance ; and the more disposed 
are we to extend to such attempts all the encouragement that 
we can honestly afford. Inthe work, which now claims our 
attention, Dr, Jones has made a commendable exertion, to 
furnish our schools with a Greek Lexicon of a moderate size 
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and critical character. He states that it has cost him “ three 
ears hard labour in composing and printing.” We can readily 
lieve it: and we know not many—may we say—operative 
scholars, ofot viv pone slot, who could labour so hard. In 
former ages, indeed, one scholar would bring out as many learned 
works well executed, as we should think sufficient to employ 
the lives, and task the powers, of many. 

Dr. Jones describes himself as engaged in preparing a larger 
and more general Lexicon of the Greek language, to finish 
which, he calculates, will cost him “ the labour of five or six 
years more.” Would that we could infuse the doctor’s active 
industry into a dozen of the crack scholars of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge! And, as we are wishing, we may as well add—would 
that we could infuse all their knowledge of Greek into Dr. 
Jones ! and then—would that he might live a thousand years ! 

We cannot, however, flatter Dr. 5. with having succeeded, 


in producing such a work as is wanted in our schools. The 
plan of giving the interpretations in lish, instead of Latin, 
we decidedly approve ; and we think it likely that this circum- 
stance alone will give his Lexicon a considerable currency, in a 
certain class of academies in this country. We expect, there- 
fore, that a new edition will be called for: and as he promises 
to spare no pains in the revisal, and to give attention to “ the 


suggestions of enlightened and candid criticism,” we shall pro- 
ceed the more freely to offer some strictures on the general 
plan, and on the execution of the work. Our author tells us, 
that he is “ sufficiently sensible of its errors and imperfections.” 
We hope it will not be between him and us, as it was with the 
facetious Rowland Hill, and the woman who came to him, com- 
plaining that she was a great sinner. “ Indeed, I know you 
are,” said his reverence drily, “ a very great sinner.” “ What !” 
exclaimed the humble complainant, breaking out into a rage, 
“ what bad have you ever known of me, or can any one say of 
me with truth?” Seriously, we assure the doctor, that it is 
with no hostile feelings we have examined his publication ; and 
that we should much rather have found occasion to speak of it 
in the language of strong commendation, than of critical 
animadversion. 
We must remark, in the first place, that the Lexicon migh 

have been much more useful, if, in forming the plan, Dr. Jones 
had fixed upon one class of students, to whose use it should be 
adapted ; and if he had not extended his view beyond school- 
boys. That they principally were in his view in this publica- 
tion is evident, even from its size and form; as well as from 
the fact, that our author is actually preparing a more extensive 
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work, ina large quarto volume, for more. advanced scholars. 
But he tells us in the title-page, and repeats it in his preface, 
that the present work is “ intended, not only for the use of 
learners in private and in the public schools, but also for those, 
who, after the usual periods of education, seek to acquire a more 
accurate and extensive acquaintance with the language,” &c. 
From his aiming at the two objects at once, we may in some 
degree account for his missing both. 

n a School-Lexicon, of such confined limits, why should 
Dr. Jones admit words, for which he could adduce no authority 
but that of the obscurest writers, of whose works a few- frag- 
ments alone have come down to us, and whose names are 
scarcely known even to many advanced scholars? In two con- 
secutive pages,* beginning with the word evpimedoc, and ending 
with the word evraxrwe, we are referred for authority, four times 
to “ Leon. Tar.;” three times to “ Antip. Sid.;” once to 
“« Theodorid. ;” to “ Anyte ;” to “ Jul. Aeg. ;” and to “ Crinag.” 
Perhaps, unless the reader has the Greek Anthology at hand, 
he may be at a loss to guess what names the learned doctor 
intends by some of his abbreviations. Most of them certainly 
might be in vain searched for in Harles’s copious Introduction 
to the History of the Greek Language. 

But may we not ask, of what use to schoolboys is the great 
mass of Dr. Jones’s references even to the best known Greek 
writers? He refers, for instance, but without quoting the 
passages, to the book, section, and line of Schweighzuser’s 
Polybius in nine volumes, or to the volume and page of 
Reiske’s Plutarch in twelve volumes, or of Semetetiaiie’s 
Lucian in four volumes, &c. Kc. where a passage may be found 
containing the word, and in the sense, which he supports by 
» this authority. Now, are we to suppose a schoolboy possessed 
of a Greek library, affording, not only these authors, but 
these particular editions of them? Or, if we should suppose 
any thing so improbable, are we to suppose that the schoolboy 
will verify the doctor’s reference. and interpretation, by turning 
to the passage ? 

If our author reply, that this part of his work was intended 
not for boys, but for men; we must say that to the man, as 
much as to‘the boy, it is useless, unless he possess the 
authors and editions referred to; and is it to be supposed that 





* Before we close the two pages to which we refer, we would inci- 
dentally suggest to Dr. Jones, that although sigvxaris might be formed 
from xaivw, sevxad%s cannot. This must be considered as formed from 
x2Gw, to contain. 
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the adult scholar, who has any such collection of Greek classics, 
is unprovided with even that knave Scapula’s compilation, or 
with some Greek Lexicon, which must supersede the use of 
Dr. Jones's? In a Lexicon otherwise adapted to the use of ad- 
vanced scholars, we should by no means undervalue the bare 
reference to the pages of specified editions, even though unac- 
companied with any quotation of the passages. For ourselves, 
we should rather that Stephens, for instance, had given such 
precise references without the quotations, than the quotations 
without such precise references. But we confess, that the 
latter alone seem to us very useless in such a work as that now 
before us. 

‘éut there is no volume to which Dr. Jones makes such numer- 
ous roferences, as to the sacred Scriptures ; the version of the 
Seventy, and the writers of the New Testament: and in citing 
from the latter, he is too frequently tempted to enlarge in the 
way of comment. Now, for what class of readers was this part 
of the work designed? Biblical scholars have Biel, Schleusner, 
and a tribe of subordinate lexicographers in this department. In 
our schools, we believe, the New Testament is made a kind of first 
Greek book; and perhaps to some of them, Dr. Jones’s copi- 
ousness here may commend his work. But, for our parts, we 
have too great a reverence for the Scriptures, not to reprobate 
any such use of them ; and we should have considered Dr. Jones 
as acting much more judiciously, if he had not admitted into 
his work a single reference to either the Septuagint or the New 
Testament. 

This would have been quite consistent with his professed 
object, of explaining “ all the words used by the best Greek 
writers.” To say nothing at present of the Seventy, it surely is 
not a matter of controversy at this day, that the writers of the 
New Testament do not write m classical Greek ; but, as might 
be expected, in a style abounding with Hebraisms and Latin- 
isms, as well as variously affected by the peculiar nature of 
the subject which they treat. Are such writings fit to be 
employed for teaching boys Greek ? 

he shortness, indeed; of many sentences in the narratives 
of the Evangelists, and the oe of their structure, seem 
to have induced teachers to mis-employ that volume so grossly, 
as if it were not easy to select from the classic writers plenty of 
sentences as short and as simple. But we are bold to affirm, 
that the New Testament, so far from being a book suited to 
the youngest learners of the Greek language, is one which 
cannot, with any advantage, be studied in the original but b 
those who have otherwise attained a manly acquaintance with 
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the language. The smattering, upon which many set up to 
spell, and parse, and criticize, the text of the evangelists and 
apostles, by the aid of some of the numerous lexicons manu- 
fauctured for the purpose of assisting them, is commonly but 
the occasion of making them dupes to their own vanity, and to 
the ignorance or the dishonesty of others, 

But allowing that Dr. Jones, from whatever cause, might 
have thought it necessary not to exclude altogether the sacred 
writers from the number of the Greek classics, we must still 
urge the question—why should he be so extraordinarily copious 
in his comments on them? And why should he so needlessly 
multiply references to them in cases where numerous classical 
authorities were at hand? Did he think that there is any 
dearth of lexicographers and commentators on the New Testa- 
ment? Adove all, why should he make such references the occa- 
sion of bringing forward, we might say of smuggling in, his own 
theological sentiments and favourite interpretations? It may be 
needful to adduce some examples to vindicate the justice of 
our censure. 


* MOP®H’, ne, #, a form, or figure, beauty, év poppy Os 
vmapxwv, being in the form of God, im a splendid form, alluding, 
seemingly, Me our Lord’s ee, omope oa iat 

* XonsoAoyla, ac, 7, flattery, or gentleness of language, op 
to gle in the heart. This word occurs only in Rom. {6 18, and, 
in truth, the composition of tt is Xonzd¢ Adyua, i. ec. Adyta TEP TH 
Xonsé, oracles concerning Chrestus ; that is, oracles which certain 
impostors in the church at Rome propagated concerning Christ, 
Xgisd¢ being changed by them into Xpnsoc, the usual name given 
him by the Gnostics, and even by unbelievers. 

‘’Ava@cua, arog, rd, that which is set apart for holy purposes, a 
Victim—nvydunv avroc tye avabeua elvac awd (rather ird) Tov 
Xpisov, Rom. ix: 3, I too (ze. T too, as well as Peter) would 
have gloried in being separated, ¢. e. oe by Christ, for con- 
verting my brethren, and to be sacrificed as a victim in their cause. 

* ‘TAacpdc, ov, 6, atonement, sacrifice for sin—the means of 
- expiating sin, or of forsaking a sinful life, and thus reconciling man 
to God; and this is said of Christ, who is the author of salvation 
to mankind, and said of him in reference to the sacrifices of the 
law, with a view to withdraw the attention of the Jewish believers 
from the Levitical code, to which they were prone, and fix it on 
repentance and reformation through Christ, as the only means of 
acceptance with God, 1 John, ii. 2; iv. 10. 





* Dr. Jones’s book is printed without accents. He will pardon us 
for disfiguring his Greek with those vain marks. 
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Now if these theological interpretations were as indisputably 
excellent as the author conceives, may we not ask, what 
business have they in such a lexicon as the present? Was Dr. 
Jones at a loss for classical examples of the words pop@y and 
iXaopdc, that he turned aside to those passages of theological 
controversy in the New Testament? No such thing: but he 
wished to take the opportunity of throwing the weight of his 
authority into one of the controversial scales, against the 
divinity or pre-existence of Christ, and against his atonement. 
The deter ought not to be allowed to compile a Greek 
lexicon for the use of schools without being bound over to keep 
the peace theologically. 

But are his comments of such value as might apologize for 
his stepping out of the way to introduce them! He must 
excuse us for holding them very cheap. Whatever any one 
may suppose to be the precise meaning of the words év pop¢y 
Os5 trapxwy in Phil. ii. 6, no candid and competent reader of 
the passage can deny, that they evidently denote a state of the 
person spoken of antecedent to that in which it is said that 
iavrov éxévwoe, poopy SsAs AaBwv, iv duowpare avOpwme yevd- 
pevoc. And will Dr. Jones pretend to say that Christ took not 
on him the form of a servant, nor was made in the likeness of 


men, till after his wg alae on the mount? It would be 


amusing to follow our author into his chaotic interpretation of 
iAaopd¢: but the subject would lead us further into theological 
disquisition than the nature and limits of the present article 
allow. 

As to Dr. Jones’s whim about xenzoAoyia, one can but smile at 
the oracular confidence with which it is put forward, in oppo- 
sition (we believe we may say) to all lexicographers, commen- 
tators, and translators, ancient and modern. Dr. J. remarks 
that “ the word occurs only in Rom. xvi. 18 ;” and we believe 
the remark was designed to convey a justification of himself 
for departing so strangely from the received interpretation. 
We wonder how he could venture to pen that article without 
even looking at Henry Stephens, who would have furnished 
him with a passage from Chrysostom, in which the word 
occurs; as well as with the word yonsdéAoyo¢ from Julius 
Capitolinus. Wetstein, on the passage, would have furnished 
him with other examples of the word, as well as with citations 
which decide its meaning, if there were any doubt about it. 
E. gr. Anthol. 71. 4. yonsdv Adyoust, worgmov 8 roig redroic. 
Herodian, viii. 3, 10. ypnsoic Adyoe SeAcacBivrac. But, in 
truth, a Greex scholar can be at no loss or uncertainty about 
the formation of the word; the analogy is so obvious between 
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it and ebAoyia (which occurs in immediate juxta-position with 
it in the aang). as well as a numerous tribe of similar ‘com- 
ounds, Boa vAoyla, wadiAoyla, TodvAoyia, Yevdoroyla, Luyoo- 
oyla, &c. &c. And how Dr. Jones could dream that the word 
was formed from Ady, oracles (a neuter-plural), would be 
unaccountable, but that it made part of a dream about the 
Gnostics, and Chrestus, and oracles concerning Chrestus. 

With respect to our author’s interpretation of Rom. ix. 3, it 
is needless to state the objections to it, since an interpretation 
altogether different has been assigned, which we conceive at 
once commends itself as unquestionably true. Dr. Jones may 
see what we allude to in ‘Mir. Belsham’s late work on the 
Epistles of Paul; though Mr. B. is quite mistaken in assigning 
the interpretation to Mr. Wakefield as its author. 

When the doctor interprets yi) perewolZecbe (Luke xii. 29) 
* do not, through anxiety about the future, imitate those who go 
to the stars for the knowledge of —_ events,” he ought to have 
been guarded against this idle fancy, by attending to one of the 
significations which he himself has just before assigned to 


peréwpoc, “ anxious, suspended, Nub. 263.” Demosthenes 

and Thucydides employ the word in the same sense; which 

seems borrowed from the agitation of a ship riding at anchor. 
We thought that the meaning and origin of the name Pha- 


risee had been perfectly ascertained and generally known; but 
Dr. Jones informs, us that the Pharisees were “ a sect among 
the Jews, who professed to explain the law of Moses from 
wm, to expound, or unfold !”’* 

This leads us to notice another circumstance, in which we 
think Dr. Jones’s lexicon, in its present state, ill-adapted to 
boys, and nothing the more adapted to men—we mean his 
eastern etymologies. He informs us, that ‘“ whenever the pri- 
mary sense of a simple term has been overlooked, or mistaken, 
the origin of that term is pointed out in one of the oriental 
tongues ;” and in this part of his work our author seems to 
take peculiar pride. It must be inferred that Dr. Jones could, 
with equal certainty, assign the oriental origin of eve 
simple term in the Greek tongue, and we really think that he 
could. But while some may regret that he has not done so, we 
confess that this profession in his title-page and preface did 





* On examination, we find that Joh. Drusius long ago offered the 
same account, in which, however, we believe he has not been followed 
by any scholar. since. The proposed etymology, and the misinterpre- 
tation on which it proceeds, obviously confound the Pharisees with the 
scribes and lawyers, from whom they were altogether distinct. 
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not raise in us any high expectations. We have known a good 
deal of the vagaries of etymologists, and of their empty parade 
of oriental learning. We formerly knew one of them whose 
works abound so with etymologies from the Hebrew, Syriac, 
Arabic, Persic, &c. &c. and with words exhibited in every 
variety of oriental character, that many admired him as a 
prodigy of eastern learning. But he was more honest than 
most; for he has frequently acknowledged to his confidential 
friends, that of all these languages with which he made so 
fine a show, he knew nothing beyond their alphabets, and what 
he learned from indexes and glossaries. In short, nothing is 
more easy, or requires a smaller stock of philological know- 
ledge, than either to collect or to invent etymologies from the 
oriental tongues. 

We are very far from undervaluing etymological researches, 
in their proper place, and soberly conducted: but, unfortu- 
nately, the subject affords so many allurements to the indulg- 
ence of the imagination, and such easy means for indulging it, 
that it is more rare to find sobriety in an etymologist than in 
any other class of writers. We were not, therefore, much sur- 
prised at finding Dr. Jones very extravagant and fanciful in 
many of his eastern etymologies; as well as very ignorant, not 
only of the eastern languages in general, but even of Hebrew. 

nto the evidence of this ignorance we shall not at present 
go inviting as the field is which the subject opens to us; 

ause our immediate business is with the doctor’s know- 
ledge of Greek, and competence for compiling a lexicon 
of that language for the use of schools. And to school- 
boys we do think it very useless to trace Greek words to 
oriental roots, and very likely to mislead them from the real 
etymology to which their attention ought to be directed, as 
well as from the real meaning also of the word, whenever the 
etymologist ventures to deduce its meaning from its supposed 
oriental derivation. s 

Few etymologies bear a more plausible aspect at first view 
than that which Parkhurst (and Dr. J. after him) assigns for 
the Greek word pushp.ov, viz. from the Hebrew root =o to 
conceal, with a formative 2; or, as the doctor says, “ from the 
Hebrew "on mustar.” Suppose the school-boy attends to this. 
He is not much the wiser for it if it were true: but we say that 
he is misled from the real etymology. When we observe the 
words pbw, wbsne, wvshprov, can there be any reasonable doubt 
that the two latter are onl from the same theme, and that 
this theme is the verb bw, to close the ps? And has that verb 
any connexion with the Hebrew root wo? This is one of the 
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examples of a very plausible etymology, which we yet think 
dbcitvell false ; while we are well aon that tliece are in+ 
stances of etymologies decisively true, which yet appear at first 
view the most extravagant. 

But our author boasts that by his oriental etymologies he 
ascertains the primary sense of a term, and thence its secondary 
senses, “ whenever the primary sense of a simple term has 
been overlooked or mistaken.” This is professing a great deal; 
and to do our author all justice, and endhle our readers to form 
a fair estimate how far he has advantageously employed his 
oriental learning for the purpose, we shall quote at length one 
of those articles which he appears to have most laboured, and 
which we do believe he would himself be most ambitious of 
presenting, as a specimen of his work. 


* TAP, (a conjunction) in fact, indeed, truly, then—for, because, 
wherefore. : 

‘ The real signification of this particle is supplied only by its 
origin, which is the Persian, kar-dan, to do, and which is the parent 
also of the Latin cur, and the French car. Hence the primary 
notion of ydp is, IN FACT, INDEED, TRULY, THEN. Adrdc yo 
5 "Inoovc tuaprépyaev, John iv. 44, and in fact, indeed, Jesus him- 
self bore testimony. we yap trayetc pera rov avridixov cov, Luke 
xii. 58, while you are indeed going with your adversary to the 
judge. rp yao Mwoy Aéyet, in fact, to Moses he says, or to Moses, 
indeed, he says, Rom. ix. 15. evddéxnoav yap, xv. 27, they have 
indeed thought fit. + yap travdpo¢ yuv7), Rom. vii. 2, the wife is 
in fact, is indeed or assuredly, bound by the law to her husband 
while living. ov yap &a vdpov 4 exayyeAla rw ABpadu, Rom. iv. 
13, in fact the promise was made to Abraham not by the law. rf 

dp kaxodv érolnoev; Mat. xxvii. 23, and what evil in fact hath he 
done? GAG yap tig lc, Acharn. 594, but who in fact are you? 
who then are you? 

‘ From signifying in fact yap came to express the cause of some 
circumstance vaste Te it—FOR, BECAUSE, THEREFORE, just as 
Zoyw,* in fact, means in Latin (ergo) therefore. But it is to be 
remarked, that the sentence in such cases is very often elliptical. 
“ Do you not know, brethren, for (yap) I speak to them that know 
the law,” Rom. vii. 1. Here yap refers to a clause understood ‘* Do 
you not know, brethren.” I put this question because I speak to 
them who know the law. we yap ror décove yépac, Il. a. 123, 


* Deducing the Latin ergo (as is very fair) from the Greek igy», we 
should interpret the latter, not in fact, but by the effect of,in conse: 
of. What happens, or is by the effect of something else, is therefore, or 
on account of that thing. 
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* Thou, Atrides, art most avaricious, and thy avarice has prompted 
thee to make an impracticable request, for how shall the Greeks 
give thee a reward ?” Sometimes, in the rapidity of association, the 
writer gives his reason for a thing which he has not yet anes 
and the force of yap is to be observed only by new modelling the 
sentence, see Il. ». 328. Sometimes yap refers to a circumstance 
preceding at some distance. ‘ And her said to themselves,* who 
will roll away the stone from the mouth of the monument? for 
(yag) it was very large,” Mark xvi. 4. The writer, giving way to 
the impulse of his ideas, interposes the clause, ‘ and having lifted 
up their eyes, they saw that the stone was rolled away.” It is to be 
observed that the lexicographers, Damm, Schleusner, and Sturzius 
included, from not knowing the primary and genuine sense of this 
particle, have assigned it a variety of senses which do not belong 
to it.’ 

Now, certainly, any lexicographers are mistaken, who assign 
a variety of senses to ydp. It is exactly equivalent with the Latin 
enim; and opening Stephens’s Thesaurus, we find this to be 
the only sense, which he assigns it: so far from founded is our 
author’s charge against all the lexicographers, who were 
ignorant that ‘“ the Persian kar-dan, to do,” is the origin of the 
word. (By-the-bye, the word is plainly a combination of the two 
Greek particles ye and ap). But the fact is, it is our author 





* Dr. Jones is quite mistaken here, in his supposed correction of the 
received version, “ they said among themselves.” It is very true that 
weds is to, and that iavras is themselves fem. And it is this kind of know- 
ledge of Greek which we say is worse than absolute ignorance of the 
language, especially when applied to the sacred writings. Our trans- 
lators were men of learning, and had reason for rendering these 
plain words “ among themselves,” instead of “ to themselves.” Dr. J.’s 
version would import that they said it in their own minds (¢ iavrais), 
but without expressing it in words. The common version imports that 
they said it to each other. And this is the real meaning of the original. 
The writers continually use iavrés in the same sense as aAAndzs, though 
it is a meaning of the word which our author wholly omits in his Lexicon. 
See Eph. iv. 32, v. 19. Col. iii. 18, 16. Hebr. iii. 13. 1 Pet. iv. 8, 10, 
&e.—This is not the only occasion on which Dr. J. exposes himself by 
attempting to improve the common translation of the New Testament. 
On the word odxty he quotes from John xviii. 37, odxiiv Caciazis si ov, 
and gives this version, “thou art not then a king?” in place of the 
common version, “ art thou a king then?” Is it possible that Dr. J. is 
ignorant that éx%» has not a negative signification? His improvement, 
indeed, makes nonsense of he pomige, as well as mis-translates the 
Greek. If any c were e to express more closely the force of 
éxis in this and similar constructions, it should be only the following, 
“ So then, thou art a king, art thou?” 
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who multiplies the meanings, not only needlessly, but errone- 
ously. “ In fact, indeed, truly, then.” —* For, because, there- 
fore.” To say nothing now of the first set of meanings deduced 
from “ the Persian kar-dan ;” we venture to assert that yap 
never means therefore. We are aware that yap ovv often 
signifies therefore. But in that combination the causal force of 
yao is lost, and the ¢lative force of obv alone retained. 

Diffuse and redundant as the article is, and injudicious in 
the quantity of citation from the New Testament, it is yet ma- 
teria Vy defective, and fails of affording the information, which 
it ought to convey, of the other particles which enter into com- 
bination with yap, of the position which it holds, &c. But we 
may ask Dr. Jones, has “ the primary sense” of this conjunction 
been “ overlooked or mistaken,” that he resorted to the Persian 
kar-dan to establish it? Or, was it from his knowledge of that 
which. he so confidently delivers as its etymology, that he dis- 
covered that yap means for? Or, does he seriously expect, 
that any Greek scholar will assign to it any other meaning in 
any of those passages, where he informs us that it means—in 
fact, indeed, truly, then? Or, will any Greek scholars credit 
his assertion, that the primary sense of g:Aéw is to marry? an 
assertion, for which he offers no other proof, but his fancy that 
the word is derived from the Hebrew Sys. We fear that we 
must have Dr. Jones bound over to keep the peace etymologically, 
as well as theologically. 

We have remarked that Dr. J. needlessly multiplies the sig- 
nifications of yap ; and we could adduce many instances of the 
same fault. One, that immediately presents itself to us, is 
rather amusing. Among the other significations of mfmrw or 
métw, he assigns the following :—*“ fall into the world, am 
born,” Il. r. 110. Our classical readers no doubt recollect the 

assage :—"Oc kev én’ iyare twde mwéioy pera rocol yuvatkdc. 

‘he doctor must look for anether example to justify his in- 
terpretation; for we can assure him, that in the passage to 
which he refers, the verb imports literally and simply—to fall 
or drop. 

Our author is very ambitious, to “ preserve the same 
original idea through the several ramifications” of meaning 
annexed to a word; and he carries to an extravagant length 
this plausible, but often impracticable, notion. In assigning 
the original idea, also, he has often no ground to support him, 
but some whimsical conjecture that strikes his fancy. Thus, 
“ the particle apa,” he says, “ seems to have the same common 
origin with é94w ;” and from this seeming, he concludes, that 
“its primary signification is that of Lo BEHOLD ;” and he then 
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proceeds to dance this idea through two columns for the 
edification of the student. 
* It is,” he tells us, “a common notion, that many words in 
all languages convey a variety of significations. But in strict 
ropriety, a term has but one sense, or at most but two, a 
Fiteral and analogical sense. Every word, on every occasion, . 
resents the same idea; and it conveys different ideas only, 
cause it stands in different connexions.”—After all, then, 
although the same word “ on every occasion presents the same 
idea,” yet it does not on every occasion convey the same idea. We 
are rather bewildered.—*“ Thus, in one connexion, axrj may 
mean bread; in another, a shore; and with an accidental 
change of termination (axric) it denotes a ray of the sun. But 
in every place the word still means the same thing. For axrj 
is ayer}, broken; from a@yw, to break; corn broken is meal ; 
broken ground or rock is a shore; and the broken, scattered light 
of the sunis its rays. So Xéyw, to speak; and A tyoua, to lie 
down, are still the self-same word. For it is the Hebrew pnb, 
to assemble or gather: to gather letters, or words, is to utter 
them ; to gather myself for — is to lie down.” 
We acknowledge that we hold such fancies very cheap. It 
is nothing new certainly to derive ar) and axric, from ayw, 


frango : and we are not disposed to dispute it, though we 
confess that we know not what is meant by calling a sunbeam, 
the broken light of the sun. But if Dr. Jones holds axrj and 
axric (or axriv) for the same word, notwithstanding “ the 
accidental change of termination,” we beg to know why he 
considers ayw and ayw as different words, on account of the 
accidental change of ee: why he does not trace the two 


ideas of breaking and leading to some one common stock? We 
think it would not be difficult to a writer of the doctor’s lively 
imagination. But what if we find the doctor assigning to the 
self-same word, two senses, not only different, but directly 
contrary to each other; and this, in opposition (as far as we 
know) to all Greek lexicographers, ancient and modern? e. gr. 


‘’Amaprilw, f. tow (ard aprio¢) I make a thing even with a 
design or model, i. e. complete—make uneven or unequal, oovd:) 
«al rovee ov« arapriZe wéda, Septem 376, haste makes his step 
not uneven with that man, i.e. an urgent business makes him come 
with speed equal to this nee Ss and the scout hastily come 
on the stage the same moment.’ 


Here our author forgets the canon he laid down in his 
preface; and after assigning to the word the sense of making 
even, he coins for it the contrary sense of making uneven, in order 
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to bring forward a pet interpretation of a line in Aeschylus. The 
expression of the poet, we conceive, evidently denotes the 
hurried and irregular movement of each: A man walking 
leisurely ——_ hia foot steadily, so as to make a perfect step ; 
but this their hurry did not allow.- 

We seriously, and with the most friendly intention, advise 
Dr. Jones to withdraw all the original matter from his Lexicon, 
and to be content with the humbler office of a mere compiler. 
The existing materials for a useful Greek Lexicon are ample, 
but widely scattered. To select judiciously, to collect, and to 
abridge, would task the powers, and employ many years of the 
life of the ablest scholar; and the ablest scholar need not be 
ashamed of the employment, even under the restriction which 
we should think it necessary to im on our author. 

We are disposed to account for his — so imperfectly and 
incorrectly, that which we must suppose to be within his powers, 
from his attention being so much occupied by the seductions 
of other, and, as he conceives, higher objects. Dr. Jones 
almost entirely neglects that needful labour, which, in his title- 
page and preface, he professes to‘have employed—the marking 
of the quantity of doubtful vowels. Of the few instances in 
which he has marked it, a majority are of that kind in which 
we should be disposed to omit it; e. gr. the penultimate of 
verbs in vyw—of the future verbs in Zw, &c. where the youngest 
scholar ought to be familiar with the common rule of prosody, 
which determines the quantity. But the student will in vam 
seek in this Lexicon the quantity of such words, as, axpiijc, 
xivdvvog, koi), uada, Oiuog, and a whole tribe of its derivatives 
and compounds, Za@eo¢ and all the words compounded with the 
particle Za, &c. &c. And we complain of the omission only in 
those cases, in which Dr. Jones could have found no difficulty in 
supplying it, at least with the aid of Dr. Maltby’s edition of 

ore 


Useless also to school-boys as we think his mere references 
to this and that passage in the Greek classics, without citing 
the words, yet, for ourselves, we could wish that he had better 
fulfilled his engagement of authenticating each word, and the 
senses assigned, even by such references. For instance, we 
are somewhat curious to know on what authority Dr. J. assigns 
to drat the meaning of, as soonas. We believe he is singular in 
that interpretation of the word: and we confess that, until we 
see a decisive classical example of such an application of it, we 
must remain incredulous, notwithstanding the weight of the 
doctor’s authority. There must have been some passage under 
his view, in which he thought the word had this meaning ; and 
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had he referred to it, we should probably be able to trace thé 
origin of his mistake, as in other instances. 
hus, on the verb yvwpiZw, our author assigns to the passive 
yvwpiZouat the meaning, I am reconciled; and refers to a 
passage in Demosthenes, p. 1390. ed. Reisk. We were very 
certain that the verb never had this meaning; and accordingly 
on examining the page referred to, we found the words ra¢ 
mooanyoplac Exovrec, aig bd rwv tv yévee yowplZovra—* titles, 
by which they are distinguished by those belonging to the 
family.” As no blundering of translation. could introduce the 
idea of being reconciled here, we were still at a loss to account 
for Dr. J.’s interpretation and reference; till at length we 
examined “ Reiske’s Index Gr. Demosth.” under the word 
vwolZev, which immediately cleared up our author’s mistake. 
ere, immediately before the passage to which Dr. J. referred, 
Reiske cites (from p. 925), the words 63d0ev Sirobev Eyvworoptvor, 
and adds the following interpretation: “ quacunque tandem 
ratione cum eo conciliatt.” Now it becomes evident that our 
author hastily consulted this Index alone, without examining 
the text of Demosthenes ; accidentally referred to the words in 
p- 1390, instead of to those in eo. and mistook the meaning- 
of Reiske’s Latin, cum eo conciliati. The words éré0ev Shrobev 


?yvworopévor TobTy — mean, “ from whatever circumstance 
they h 


ad become acquainted with this man,”—without the slightest 
intimation of any previous enmity between the parties, or any 
reconciliation. To justify our assertion it may be well to quote 
the context. 
"Eye yap, & avdpec Sxasal, abtig piv 68 drweiiv tyvipfov ric 
avOowmrse¢ téts¢. Opucuphdne 82 .., kat MeAavwrrdc, 5 adeAgdc 
aurs, ererhderor pol eiot, cal xowueba adAnAore, we olovre wadusa. 
ovrot mpoeHADSy por pera Aaxpirs rsrst, dwd0ev ShTobev ?yvweie- 
pévot réty" & yao olda’ Kal %éovrd us x. tr. AA—We have insisted 
the more at large on this example, in order to press upon our 
author the importance of examining the original of each passage 
which he cites. 

It must surely be to haste and inattention, that we should 
attribute Dr. Jones’s gross mistranslation of a very simple, 
passage, which he adduces from Xenophon (K. II. i. 6.) under 
the particle av.—ppdvmog 82 rept rov avvolaew uédAovTo¢g THC av 
Tie Ty burt yévorro ; Sndovdee, @® tai, tpn, bea pév ier pabdvra 
eldivar, pabdy av; t. e. “ plainly he may by being taught. 
as far as matters can be known by teaching.” Instead of 
which the Doctor renders the words—‘ whatever things it ts 
lawful to know after having learnt them.” If he had read on 
to the end of the sentence, he must have seen that & ic: pa€dévra 
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eldévar is equivalent with yafnra4—We may remark also, that 
when Dr. J. on the same particle informs us, that troyov av, 
in the beginning of the first Philippic, “ means imicyouu av,” 
(the Dr. means érécyov Gv) his language is calculated to lead a 
school-boy into a great mistake. Taking the words in con- 
nexion with the following, they may, indeed, advantageously be 
translated as if they ran—iricyov Gv two... kal, ci piv... 
jovxlay Gv iyyov. But when we so resolve the sentence, the 
necessity of inserting a copulative particle shows, that 
émicx@v retains its proper participial meaning. We almost 
blush, while we are obliged to pen an observation so puerile. 

Our author, indeed, often seems more anxious about teaching 
a boy to trans/ate a phrase into English, than about explaining 
the construction. Thus, after interpreting néAw—* I am a sub- 
ject of concern, a matter of care or attention to,” he adds, “ But 
this verb is used impersonally with the person in the dative, 
which requires to be in the nom. in English, of¢ & péAn 
toAeuhia goya, Il. B. 338.” Used impersonally! Not a whit 
more so in such a construction, than in the expression av@pw- 
mot wéAw. Indeed, the construction in both expressions is 
identically the same. We have to complain of the same negli- 
gence in Dr. Jones on the cognate weal éav. Among the other 
significations, which he assigns to this conjunction, we stared 
at finding, “‘ except, unless ;” our author carelessly giving to 
éav. the meaning of tay pi. 

But what shall we say of such remarks as the following ? 
That they originate in oscitancy? or in what else? On the 
neuter participle 2&dv, put shetiete. our author says—“ ésx 
with this participle seems understood, dv avroic, scil. ice, it is 
lawful to them, it is in their power, Thuc. 4, 65. It is almost 
superfluous to quote the historian’s words; but here they are, 
we, dv abroig ra tv SexeAla xarasphlacOa, Sépore mecaBévrec 
avaxwoncay. Is it possible, that Dr. J. really conceives dv 
there to be put for dv éex, or Zesc? Does he think that the 
sentence would be commonly grammatical or intelligible, if the 
latter were substituted for jv? Curiosity led us to turn to 
dfov: but the Doctor takes no notice of the similar and equally 
frequent use of that participle. 

In all the editions of Hederic which we have examined, (ex- 
cept the edition of 1766), after the interpretation of %dv—cum 
liceat,—the following words are subjoined in a parenthesis. 
“ Tota dictio heec est, éerodwy ist, via plana, aperta est, obstan- 
tibus:amotis, Ern” This remark of Ernesti, in its present con- 
nexion, appears to us utterly unintelligible. It has been mis- 
placed, we conceive, by the blunder of a printer originally : 
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though we haye searched in vain for the pone which it 
ought to be transferred. But we are not without suspicion, 
that with this blunder Dr. Jones’s has some ludicrous con- 
nexion. 

Frequently, as we have already intimated, his errors can be 
accounted for only from his eagerness to establish a favourite 
fancy, which seems so to engross his mind, that he has no eyes 
for things the most plain before him. Thus ina dong dintaibe 
on the participle dy, he is anxiqus to prove that it has com- 
monly a greater emphasis than merely being,—that it includes 
in its signification the idea of dyrwe in reality. (We turned to 
the verb ciui, to try whether he said the same of it; but we 
were disappointed ; for he dismisses the word, without any in- 
terpretation, with “ see Sturz. in siva, Damm. 832.” Very in- 
structive to a school-boy.) So much is he occupied with this 
fancy, that he grossly mistranslates at least four passages, which 
he adduces to establish it. ‘ When éy is joined with rvyyavw, 
as is often the case, its real force is best expressed in English 
by really, true; pfAo¢ rvyxave dv, he is really a friend. dao 
avtay puydadec tére Svrec trvyxavov, Ay. 2,2. as many of them 
as were then real slaves.” To do our author justice, we must 
add that he immediately subjoins, “ or happened to bé slaves,” 
[exiles], as if the two interpretations were equivalent. But 
again :— 


“"Ef piv tAarrse troinea rac Suvapuec, mag’ tuoi radlknw av 
2Selevvev dv, Dem. 305, 11,—if I diminished the resources of the 
state, wrong being on my side, he would have proved so—he would 
have el that wrong actually existed on my part.’ Instead of, he 
would have proved that the wrong was with me—lay at my door. 


Again, 


‘ Ei piv yap wh éxpiiv, GdAa riv Mvowy Aclav cadspuévnv tiv 
“EdAdSa Scuv dp Oivat, Zévrwv AQnvalwv ca Svrwv, weprel, acpat 
piv tye wept tov roisrwy simav, Dem. 248, 25, if indeed it was 
not fit that Greece, while really Greece, should appear what is 
called a Mysian prey, (¢. e. an easy unresisting prey to Philip) 
while the Athenians lived and were really so es were teally 
worthy of that name), I have trifled in eas: Chan of these things.’ 


Here, along with every thing else that is extraordinary, our 
author makes the orator say exactly the contrary of what he 
really says. He had proposed the indignant question—*“ ought 
there, or ought there not, to have appeared some of the Greeks, 
to oppose him in these proceedings?” He immediately adds, 
If there ought not, but Greece ought to have been seen the 
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rey (as is said) of Mysians .. . then indeed I have been over- 
usy in speaking about such matters ; and you, &c. 

s to the words Zeévrwy "AO. cat Svrwv, Dr. Jones is more 
excuseable for assigning some emphasis to évrwy there. Yet 
we confess that we ate disposed to think it one of those 
pleonastic expressions which occur in all languages: as we 
say, while I live and breathe. Perhaps, however, the words 
may import, while Athenians lived, and the Athenian state sub- 
sisted ; the city and commonwealth undestroyed. 

' Demosthenes is one of those prose-writers whom Dr. Jones 
professes to explain in this Lexicon; and strongly should we 
recommend that classic to his most assiduous study, before he 

‘brings out another edition of the work. At present, certainly, 
the student, who should sit down to read Demosthenes with 
the aid of this Lexicon, would not only be absolutely led 
astray upon many passages, but would continually find himself 
left in the lurch, without any of that assistance and information 
which a young student must need ; and this, even in cases, in 

which the commonest lexicons afford it. A few examples will 
explain and illustrate our meaning. 

e Greek Orator continually uses the expression oi rapidvrec, 

‘for those who come forward to address the people. But Dr. 
Jones furnishes the student with no other meanings for the 
verb, but to “ pass by, withdraw, neglect :” assigning, in fact, 
to mwapeyu the significations of wapinuw, as well as its two 
participles wagsi¢ and rageBclc. The verb raged Oeiv is employed 
in the same sense (Dem. 169, 559, and Luc. Menipp.) But 
of this also no notice is taken by our author: though in both 
instances, even Hederic’s Lexicon would supply his deficiency. 

As totally would Dr. Jones’s guidance fail the student upon 
the Orator’s expression (pp. 36, 174) aAN Son¢e amavrec Spare 

Zonulac treAnupévor—where tonula is used for “ an open field, 
in which there are no antagonists to oppose us.” And upon 
that passage (p. 90:) 4 piv Sv omsd) wepl tov iv Xppowhow 
moayuarwv st... Twv Ot Adywy of TAkivot, wept K. r. A.. Where 
pita is used for the real business, and pronet subject of 
deliberation, in opposition to the talk of the orators. | And 

upon the force of dévacGa in all such passages as the following 

(p- 95) 8, re rofvuv Sbvarar ravra roueiv, ivise duwv pabeiv Se 

(p. 103) rir abroic Sévara rd Aéyew we x. tr. A., where SéivacBae 

rig the real tendency of a thing, what it is really adapted to 

effect. 
Almost all the instances, which we have hitherto adduced, 

of defect or error in Dr. Jones’s Lexicon, are of such a nature, 

that we must suppose he could have easily avoided them, had 
VOL. 1. DD 
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he but carefully availed himself of the labours of his prede- 
cessors. There are other instances, in which he has been led 
astray by preceding interpreters. Thus, when Minerva (E. 831) 
calls Mars ruxrdy xaxdv, the Latin version renders it, “ preter- 
naturam-ascitum malum ;” and Dr. Jones therefore interprets 
tuxroc—* made, and not natural, artificial.”” Now we conceive, 
that ruxrdv xaxdv imports—“ constitutionally evil, evil in the 
constitution of his nature.” And the epithet may be illustrated 
by the expression in v. 901—od piv yap tt xaraOunrde y’ éréruKro 
—* in the constitution of his nature he was not mortal.” 
Thus, again, under p8avw, our author quotes the followin 
assage from Lucian’s Dialogue between Menippus an 
antalus: Ov ¢@0avw fEac axpov rd xeiAoc, cal dia tov 
Saxrédwy Siappviv, amodstrea Enpav riv xeipa pwou—and thus 
interprets the words, “I no sooner wet the top of my lips, 
than escaping through my fingers it left [leaves] my hand dry.” 
is would import that Tantalus succeeded in wetting the top 


of his lips; which certainly is contrary to Lucian’s meaning. 
The proper import of the Greek words is, “ I do not succeed in 
wetting the top of my lips, before it runs through my fingers,” 
&e. e Latin interpreter, however, renders the words, 
** simul ac rigavi extrema labia, statim per digitos may vg ™ &e. 


And we freely acknowledge, that in many instances the phrase 
may very justly be rendered as Dr. Jones proposes. Thus, the 
other example of it, which he quotes—ov« #0 BAOdv, Kar 
thv pirormlav évedelEaro, may fairly be translated, “ he no 
sooner came than he showed his ambition.” Yet the strict and 
proper import of it is, “ he had not arrived before he showed his 
ambition.” And the quotation from Lucian proves, that the 
two expressions are not always equivalent. - 

But for all inaccuracies, into which he has been led by 
former lexicographers and interpreters, we hold our author 
perfectly excusable. For the others, which are truly and pro- 
-perly his own, and of which we have given but a very small 
specimen, we have been as lenient in our censure, as justice 
and honesty to the public would allow. We are willing, as far 
as possible, to impute some of them to haste; others to a vain 
Py of novelty of interpretation; and many of them to a 

ondness for hobbyhorsical etymologies. 

Some of them are of a description, for which it is hard to 
account, but from a su ition, which we are reluctant to 
admit; because it would be conclusive against Dr. Jonés’s 
capacity for the task which he has undertaken. Whatever 
may be thought upon this point, we should hope he must now 
“Be sensible that he published much too soon; and that his 
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Lexicon needs to be re-composed, in order to be useful either 
to boys or men. 

In preparing it anew for the press, we should strongly advise 
him to arrange the words either alphabetically or radically: 
The former arrangement, though not the most useful, is 
the least troublesome to setae. The latter alone is 
adapted to the scholar. But the disarrangement, which our 
author has at present adopted, forfeits alike the advantages of 
both. 

Before we close this article, we wish briefly to justify some 
opinions which we expressed in the beginning of it. e have 
unequivocally avowed our approbation of Dr. Jones’s giving his 
interpretations in English, rather than in Latin; and we have 
also strongly declared our conviction, that a new Greek Lexicon 
for the use of schools is deeply wanted ;—that those at present 
in use in this country are scandalously bad ; — and that Dr. 
Jones’s attempt to supply their deficiency is therefore in itsel 
commendable. 

Upon the first of these topics it is the less necessary to 
enlarge, because the remarks in our last number, on the ab- 
surdity of teaching boys the rules of Latin grammar in the 
‘Latin language, are —— applicable to the Latin interpreta- 
tions in a:Greek Lexicon for schools. If any, after having had 
theif attention called to the subject, continue to maintain the 
expediency of euch Latino-Latin ars, we conceive, that 
with them, reasoning can be of little avail to remove the veteres 
avias,* which have possession of their minds. And we shall 
only recommend to these gentlemen one improvement on their 
system; and that is, to teach boys the rules of the Greek 
grammar in the Greek language. 

But some, who give up as indefensible the idea of con- 
veying the rules of Latin grammar in Latin, may yet be dis- 

to vindicate the propriety of making that language the 
‘medium of teaching echoolboys the Greek grammar, and the 
meaning of Greek words ;—inasmuch as their acquaintance 
with a language, in which they are supposed to have made 
some | progress, is thus increased, while they learn another 
language. But may we not ask, in the first place, why it 
should be made necessary to learn Latin before we learn 
Greek ? The inverse order would seem the more natural of the 
two ; though we conceive that the two languages may be most 
advantageously studied together. 

But, waving this, we would ask in the next place, whether 
clearness and ¢ntelligibility be not the most essential requisite 
in all explanations afforded to a _ whether the object of 
DD 
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the interpretations given in a Lexicon ought not to be, to ez- 
plain the meaning of the words or phrases with as much clear- 
ness and precision as possible ? and, whether this object ean be 
as effectually attained by Latin interpretations, as by English, 
in the period of their progress at which boys commence the 
study of Greek ? 

We believe, this will not be asserted by any. It will be 
admitted, that the boy commonly finds a difficulty in under- 
standing the assigned interpretations in a Greek and Latin 
Lexicon, which he would not find if they were given in. his 
native tongue. Why, then, should we sacrifice clearness of ex- 
planation to another object? Is it because the latter object 
cannot otherwise be attained? Assuredly not. Nay, it may 
be more effectually attained otherwise ; namely, by exercising 
the schoolboy in translating his Greek lessons into Latin. In- 
deed, it ought to be sufficient to remark, that the time which he 
now loses in surmounting needless difficulties—in finding out 
an explanation of the explanations in his Greek Lexicon—might 
be much more advantageously employed in studying classical 
latinity. 

In short, if it be admitted, that the interpretation of a Greek 
word is less clear and intelligible to a schoolboy, when proposed 
in Latin, we think it decided that the interpretation ought to be 
afforded him in English : and we conceive that common sense and 
sound reason must allow the inevitable force of the conclusion. 
On the other hand, we are ready to allow, that if—to the boy or 
to the man—Latin interpretations be as clearly intelligible as 
English, it must be a matter of great indifference which lan- 

uage is employed : though we are of opinion that the English 
anguage is, in some respects, better adapted than Latin to the 
interpretation of Greek. 

But is the information conveyed to boys, in our school 
Lexicons and Grammars, so correct, and suited to the occasions 
of the student, as to redeem the absurdity of the form in which 
it is conveyed? Certainly those, who preside over the literature 
of the country, seem to think so. Their utter indifference about 
providing any better literary aids for our youth would appear to 
argue that they are quite satisfied with the present. And yet, 
we can scarcely reconcile this with the high estimate which we 
are bound to form of their critical knowledge. Is it possible, 
for instance, that the head of Eton College, in the 19th century, 
conceives that the relative in Latin has any different rule of 
concord from the adjective ? or, that in such a construction as 
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Sfratris mei est hicce liber, the genitive fratris is governed by the 
verb substantive est ? 

But we must refrain at present from exposing the crude ab- 
surdities, with which the Eton Grammars are filled ; and con- 
fine our attention to the Greek Lexicons in common use. It is 
very seldom, we believe, that any other is used in our schools, 
than Schrevelius’s or Hederic’s. Upon the former we need say 
little. It is a very unpretending work ; a meagre vocabulary, 
professedly designed by the compiler for the interpretation of 
only Isocrates and Aisop among the prose classics; Homer, 
Hesiod, and a few of the minor writers, among the poets, along 
with the New Testament, and Septuagint version of the Old. 
It would be a waste of criticism, to show proof that any such 
compilation must be utterly inadequate to the interpretation of 
Greek : and it is the less necessary, because (if we mistake not) 
the work is generally considered to be decisively inferior to 
Hederic’s ; and because every instance of deficiency, or error, 
which we shall proceed to notice in the latter, is to be under- 
stood by our readers as common to the former. 

The work of Hederic has come to us with the improvements 
of Patrick, Ernesti, Morell, and Larcher. But it was bad in 
the first concoction. Ernesti, in his Preface, justly expresses 
himself thus, of the original compiler :—* Non libenter dico, 
quod presens institutum dicere cogit : Hedericum illum, virum 
bonum cetera et laboriosum, at Greece doctum, et ad tale Lexicon 
rite conficiendum satis a lectione Grecorum scriptorum in- 
structum non fuisse. Totus ille, id quod per totum opus obser- 
vare licuit, e Scapula, aliisque vulgaribus Lexicis, pendebat; tot 
preclaras doctorum hominum de verbis plurimis, post Stepha- 
num et Scapulam, observationes ignorabat, nec ipse e lectione 
eg scriptorum meliora didicerat.” Now, we say, that a 

reek Lexicon, compiled by such a man, must have that radical 
unsoundness in all its frame, which no sanative process can 
remove. 

To the booksellers of this city we seem to be indebted for the 
last—and not the least—improvement of it: the insertion of 
numerous additions and corrections from the papers of the 
learned Larcher; which they purchased at the Ms of his library 
in Paris, and submitted for revisal to an eminent scholar of this 
country. We could wish that the editor had distinguished 
Larcher’s additions by the first letter of his name, or some other 
mark. They can now be ascertained only by comparison with 
the former editions ; though they may often be conjectured from 
the verdure of certain spots, amidst surrounding sterility. ~ But 
after all the attempts that have been made to supply the defi- 
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ciencies, and correct the errors, of the work, it still remains so 
erroneous, defective, and utterly unscholarlike, that we do con- 
sider the continued use of it in our schools disgraceful to the 
literature of this country. Let us adduce a few examples to 
justify our opinions. 

Longinus (§ 24), marking the beauty of that expression in 
Herodotus, i¢ Saxpva trece rd Ofyrpov, says, td yap ik trav 
Smonutvwy cig ra Hywpéva imovsphpa rdv apOudv, cwuaroudts- 
epov. Here it is plain, that émovepi~a means conglobare, to 
collect, or incorporate into one ; according to the common im- 
port of the verb ovspépw. But let the student consult Hederic 
on the word, and what does he find for the interpretation of 
imavspipw? “ Una converto ad aliquid suscipiendum contra 
aliquem !”” . 

Son this stuff passed from Stephens to Scapula, from 
Scapula to Schrevelius, and so on to Hederic ; in whose Lexicon. 
it is carefully retained to this day, for the instruction of our 
English youth in the Greek language. We beg pardon of 
Stephens’s memory, for having mentioned him in such com- 

any. Longinus is not among the classics to whose authority 
fre refers, or with whom he appears to have been familiar 
(Pseudo-Longinus is frequently cited by Stephens.) On this 
word he evidently was at a loss for classical authority ; endea- 
voured to conjecture its meaning from its composition; and 
ultimately wavered in his judgment. For, after giving the in- 
terpretation which alone Hederic has retained, he adds—* vel, 
Colligo, seu cogo ad aliquid, &e. [i. e. nea contra 
aliquem] ea nimirum signif. qua aliquis dicitur factiosam ¢ater- 
vam cogere. Sed affertur ex Maccab. 1. i. c. 14 tmovepi~a 
suspognv pro convocare conventum.” Here it is plain that 
Stephens was led astray by wanting a classical example of the 
word, and by endeavouring to give some peculiar force to the 
preposition éri in its composition. There is none; no more 
than in ériovvaydueva* at the beginning of the same section. But 
Hederic omits all that approached towards the right meaning 
in Stephens ; and retains only the interpretation, in which he 
furthest departed from the true. 

Lucian, in his treatise on the composition of history (§ 45), 
says, dehoe yap rére woinriKs Twvde avius tmspracovrec Ta axdrta, 
wai ovvdvolcovroc imAiy « . . tiv vadv, where it is evident that 


* We are far from meaning that Longinus had no reason for employ- 
ing, in this passage, the compounds iaicvvayéuera and imovsgt}as, rather 
than the simpler forms ovayéusva and cusgipas. We think the construc- 
tion ts ra inna tmivvayspoa, and tis ra Hrapiva bmovrgiba: Is very 
parallel with imzyev, imCalve, triGarrus, tmrribbva.—imi, &e. 
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axaria means the sails. (See Xen. Hell. 6, 2, 27. Ed. Schneider.) 
But the only interpretation of the word which the student will 
find in Hederic, is, “ parvi navigii genus, genus navicule pisca- 
torie, cymba:” in which sense certainly the word occurs in 
Thuc. I, 4. c. 67. and elsewhere. Stephens, though he com- 
plains of wanting a classical example of the word, supplies the 
other meaning ; but Scapula, upon whom Hederic depended, 
deserted him. 

A few lines after the passage we have last quoted from Lucian, 
that writer urges the importance of the historian’s examining 
most carefully what he relates as facts, and adds xat uadica piv 
wapévra kal tpopwvra, ci St ui) x. tT. A. “ if possible, from his own 
peroneal presence and inspection: but if that cannot be,” &c. 

is use of paddusa piv... & 8? pi is common in the Greek 
classics, and perfectly analogous to acorresponding use of maxime 
in Latin. Sall. B. Jug. c. 46.—maxume vivum, sin id parum 
' procedat, necatum. We observe that Stephens largely illus- 
trates the phrase; but in vain would the student look for any 
notice of it in Hederic. 

Upon another equally common use of padisa, and noticed by 
Seashore, Hederic is equally silent; év rote padisa évddximog 
(Luc. Som. § 2.) which Hemsterhuis illustrates with his usual 
copiousness of learning. We need scarcely add, that Hederic 
appears to have been equally a stranger to the similar use of 
év dAlyorg, as woraudv tv OAfyou péyav (Her. iv. 52.) But 
why should we proceed in the disgusting task of collecting par- 
ticular instances of error and defect in Hederic? When the 

eneral texture of his work is, as we have said, utterly unscho- 
arlike. An example will illustrate our meaning. 

“ SaNpdc, pa pdv, putris, flaccidus, marcidus, vietus ; (2) de- 
bilis, fragilis, quassus, futilis, frivolus ; (3) vitio aliquo occulto 
laborans, et in neutro vitium ipsum. A oftw.” 

We shall not pause to examine the accuracy of these several 
interpretations. He seems just to have collected together, 
without any examination, all the Latin expressions which he 
could find for capic, in the former Lexicons : and he flings 
them in a mass before the student, to take his choice from 
among them, in whatever connexion or application the epithet 
may occur. We would ask any scholar, is this the way in 
which the meaning of capd¢ should be illustrated for our 

outh? Inthe same compass it would have been easy to mark 
distinctly the literal me of the word decayed, unsound ; and 
then to enumerate various substantives, to which it is figuratively 
applied, with brief references to classical authorities. — 

ihe reader, who wishes more examples of such interpreta- 
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tion, may examine Hederic’s ten meanings for avasacic, ten for 
érisacic, eleven for xaracacic, nine for rapasacic, ten for repisacic, 
ten for cisacic, &c. thrown out without any quoted authorities 
or examples, except one from Larcher’s papers, at the close of 
the article on iwizaoige. And when we mention so many differ- 
ent meanings, it is to be observed that he is commonly very 
liberal under each. For instance, the second meaning assigned 
to cisaaic is expressed by six different Latin words: coagmen- 
tatio, compositio, coagmentum, concrementum, crassitudo, concretio. 
Surely the student must be fastidious, who cannot please him- 
self, and find something suitable to his wants, in wath a copious 
assortment of explanations as is spread before him. 

Some may have imagined that the necessary limits of size 
and price, within which a School-Lexicon must be confined, 
are inconsistent with the critical character, which we contend 
it ought to possess. But is it not evident, even from the 
examples which we have adduced, that the most vague and 
indistinct interpretations are the most diffuse and wordy ? 
Those which are accurate and critical, may commonly be pro- 
posed in the briefest form. Again, let it be observed that a 
considerable portion of Hederic’s pages is occupied with the 
merely grammatical analysis of words, which ought to present 
ng difficulty to a boy, even moderately disciplined in his gram- 
mar. We have opened the volume at random ; and in the first 
column which has presented itself to our eye, we find ten lines 
occupied with the analysis of the following forms : 9odsvra, Oépe, 
Bopupesowv, Bopuf3ion, BoosersBau, Ocipuaov. And perhaps there 
is scarcely one of these words, in which any such assistance 
ought to be afforded to the student. 

ut again, we remark that many thousands of words have 
place in Hederic, which might, without any loss, be omitted in 
a Greek Lexicon compiled for the use of schools; words, of 
which many are of no classical authority, and many others are 
found only in writers the most obscure, or most out of the line 
of a school-boy’s reading. We must add, and we wish Dr. 
Jones particularly to attend to the remark, that there is a class 
of words, which not only may well be omitted, but which ought 
never to owt in the pages of a School Lexicon. Begging 
pardon of the reverend gentlemen, to whose care the education 
of our youth has been for ages almost exclusively committed in 
this country, we must confess that we know not what legitimate 
business a school-boy can have with studying the filthiest ob- 
scenities of Aristophanes ; and we know not why a Greek Lexi- 
con, compiled for the use of schools, should afford him any in- 
terpretation of them. 
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The considerations which we have suggested, convince us, 
that in a volume not much larger than Dr. Jones’s, and nothin: 
more costly, all the Greek words which a young student wi 
meet with, in an extended course of school-reading, might be 
critically interpreted, classically authenticated, and by brief 
quotations illustrated in their several connexions and applica- 
tions. At the same time we are aware, that to execute such a 
work, however humble some may think it, would require several 
years of laborious application, sound judgment, and good sense, 
extensive reading, and a critical acquaintance with the Greek 
language. 





Art. V.—A Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury on the subject 
of Church Property. By aClergyman. London, 1824. 


Remarks on the Consumption of Public Wealth by the Clergy, &c. 
4th Ed. London, 1822. 


HERE is scarcely any subject which has been more indus- 
triously misrepresented by the enemies of economical 
government, than the provision set apart for the maintenance 
of the English clergy in the form of tithes. From this, or 
some other cause, misunderstanding on this subject has 
hitherto been extensive. It is worthy of notice, that although 
the committee of the House of Commons on the agriculture of 
the United Kingdom, sat for several months during the session 
of 1822, and examined a great number of witnesses, not one of - 
those witnesses, from anything that appears in the Minutes of 
Evidence, understood the nature of tithes. In the opinion of 
Mr. Harvey, a considerable farmer and miller, and one of the 
rincipal witnesses, tithes reduce the landlord’s rent. Mr. 
‘liman, sen. supposed that they were paid principally by the 
farmer; Mr. Ellman, jun., by the landlord. Mr. Curwen, the 
member for Cumberland, imagined them to be in some way 
divided between the landlord, the farmer, and the consumer. 
None of them had any clear ideas as to the real nature of tithes, 
and the same may be said of some, if not most, of the members 
of the committee, if we may be allowed to judge from the 
questions put to the witnesses. 
Just as a spirit of inquiry is ty a manifest itself on 
this subject, a writer in the unin eview* steps in, and 
attempts, by an elaborate piece of sophistry, to prevent 
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opinions from clearing up, and to re-involve them in a thicker 
mist than ever. y 

To reconcile the reflecting part of the community to an institu- 
tion at once so extravagant and ineffective by asserting its neces- 
sity for the welfare = existence of the Church, has ever been a 
hopeless task. This, however, was for a long time the only plea of 
the proprietors and expectants of church preferment, for a con- 
tinuance of the system. They who received could give no 
other answer to the complaints of those who paid the tithe, 
than by repeating the cry of “ the Church in danger,” should 
any interference be attempted in its established rights. The 
Quarterly Reviewer has suggested a more palatable answer. 
He avers that tithe is no charge at all, either upon the occupier 
of land or consumer of produce, but merely a portion of the 
rent, fixed in amount by law, bat. secsived by the parson in 
quality of co-proprietor with the landlord of the soil itself. 

Jompared with this, to allege that tithes are of divine right, is 
rational doctrine. Bold and decisive ag it seems, it is the last 
plea in favour of that system which levies a tenth part of the 
yearly produce from nearly every acre in England, for the sup- 
port of a clergy whose doctrines are not recognised by one half 
of the population, and as such, is worthy of a full and serious 
reply. This we shall endeavour to make; and shall prove, if 
we are not much mistaken, to the satisfaction of every unpre- 
judiced mind, that tithes are a tax on the gross produce of the 
soil, which falls equally on every man, whether churchman or 
dissenter, rich or poor, in proportion to his consumption of the 
articles on which they are levied. 

We must first observe, that they who payee the proposition 
that tithes are no tax, but a portion of the rent of land, are 
driven to deny the doctrine of rent, as promulgated by Mr. 
Ricardo, Mr. Mill, and Mr. Malthus, and the whole of the new 
school of political economists. It is worthy of remark, that 
by none of its opponents has that doctrine been fairly stated. 
It has been attacked in turn by landlord and tithe-owner; by 
the latter with more reason than the former, inasmuch as its 
conclusions are of fatal consequence to him, whereas they are 
of no such consequence to the landlord. Neither, however, 
has fairly entered the field, though each has claimed the . 
victory in his turn. With the gradual rise of prices, the hosti- 
lity of the landlord has subsided. Not so with the receiver of 
tithes. His is a very different case. The issue between him 
and the economists is permanent. He, therefore, still regards 
the theory of rent with iraplacable aversion. Considering his 
interest in the issue, we feel no surprise at his passion, and can 
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smile at the holy asperity with which he treats the politica 
economists. The doctrine against which he strives is so plain 


and simple, that it cannot to —- conviction to every 
liberal and intelligent man. It is precisely the sort of demon- 
stration, which, by leaving no means of successful misrepre- 
sentation, is more bitter than gall and wormwood to an in- 
terested opponent. We are sorry, at this time of day, to be 
called upon for a re-statement of that doctrine, when every 
school-boy has become acquainted with the elements of poli- 
tical economy. It seems, however, necessary for our purpose, 
and we proceed without further apology. 

Rent, then, is that portion of m 24 return on capital em- 
ployed upon the land which exceeds the ordinary profits of 
stock, and is paid to the landlord for the use of the land. 
Supposing the most fertile soils in England to yield no more 
than the ordinary profits of stock, or those which might be 
made by the application of capital to other purposes, it is quite 
evident that no rent whatever would arise. For should the 
owner, in such a case, demand a consideration for the use of 
his land, the tenant would withdraw his capital and employ it 
in some other business. When, however, it happens as it does 
universally in old countries, that the ordinary profits of stock 
are returned by lands of inferior fertility, it will answer the 
tenant’s purpose to pay the landlord the difference between 
those ordinary profits and the whole return to capital employed 
on the superior soils, for the liberty of cultivating the latter— 
and this difference is the rent. Hence it follows that rent will 
vary through all the gradations, from the most, to the least 
fertile soils in cultivation ; and that the least fertile soil of all, 
or that which returns no more than the ordinary profits of 
stock, will return no rent whatever. 

Of that rent arising from the successive applications of capi- 
tal, with successively diminishing returns, to the same soil, it 
is useless to speak at present. The argument as to the nature 
of tithes, derived from that source, is im all respects the same 
with that which results from the preceding mode of stating the 
question. 

To return. It would seem difficult to controvert so plain 
a statement. Something, however, was to be said in de- 
fence of tithes. As long as the doctrine of rent remained un- 
touched, it was quite impossible, as will be seen hereatter, to 
suppose that they operated in any other way than as a tax on 
a) Something, therefore, was to be alleged against that 
doctrine. An objection has accordingly been advanced, It is 
averred with much gravity and importance, that there és ac- 
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tually no land in England, from which rent in some proportion 
is not extracted by the landlord. Never was a frivolous objec- 
tion put forth with an air of greater triumph. We shall venture 
to suggest an answer, in spite of the self-satisfied tone in which 
the objection is delivered. 

Were the different soils in England arranged in a regular 
series from Sussex to Northumberland, beginning with the 
most, and ending with the least, productive, the fact would be 
exhibited of the ae on the southern coast yielding the greatest 
rent, whilst those next in succession northward, would — 
yield less and less, till some species was arrived at from whic 
no more would be returned than the common profits of stock. 
Beyond this we should still find other soils, of which the Best 
might feed a few head of northern cattle, but the lowest would 
be mere barren gravel, in which the thistle itself would scarcely 
vegetate. Although the various soils have not been distributed 
in this manner, a little patience is surely sufficient to enable 
any man of common capacity to unravel this problem—how it 
is that portions of the least productive soil returning the profits 
of stock, when intermixed with more fertile spots, although no- 
minally yielding rent, in truth yield no such thing. The fact is 
undoubtsdly true. When a landlord leases a farm, such a farm 
is generally composed of many species of soils, each of which if 
separately let, would return a different rent. The whole occu- 
pation in that case would present a similar spectacle to that 
which might have been exhibited by the whole island, had 
nature distributed the various kinds of soil in the order we have 
supposed, instead of huddling them together in small masses. 
From the circumstance of these various soils being let together 
in every single occupation, the rent is usually averaged at so 
much per acre ; taking one acre with another without regard to 
the difference of fertility. From this circumstance, those per- 
sons, from whom we differ on this occasion, have unhappily 
concluded that every individual acre is in itself productive of 
its average portion of rent. 

So much for this objection, which is dignified with the name 
of an argument drawn from experience, common sense and 
practice. All these will probably be thought at present to have 
changed sides, and to coincide in the proposition that the least 
fertile soils in cultivation, however from their. situation they 
may appear to yield a rent to the landlord, in fact return no 
rent whatever.* 





* The Reviewer having somehow admitted, that certain soils pay no 
landlord’s rent, has undertaken to show that such soils produce no tithe. 
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We now come to the important conclusion. This may be 
stated in a few words. The lowest soil in cultivation pays no 
rent. Every soil from which produce is extracted pays tithe. 
Rent, therefore, and tithe are not identical, but altogether dif- 
ferent. But tithe, not being a portion of the rent of land, can 
only be a tar on produce, and, in the language of Mr. Ricardo, 
“ like all taxes on produce falls wholly on the consumer.” 
Thus, whatever may be thought or said to the contrary, the 
established church of this country is supported by exactions 


‘levied alike on the dissenter and the churchman, the rich and 


the poor; and, whatever may be the case with its doctrine, it 
may truly boast of the Catholic uniformity with which its tem- 
poralities are supplied by all classes of the community. 

We think, however, that there is a simpler mode of arriving 
at the same conclusion, which is the more appropriate from its 
brevity and its entire independence of theoretical principles. 
There are some who are either incompetent to understand, or 
obstinately determined to.reject, the theory of rent, as explained 
in the preceding observations. Upon that theory depends the 
scientific proof of the real nature of tithes, Those, therefore, 
who reject the premises, may well be —— to deriy the con- 
clusion. Such persons may find the following demonstration 
somewhat more to their taste: 

If tithes are not paid by the consumer, as it is contended, 
they are portion of the rent of land, This is admitted. It will 
also be granted, that every acre in England not specially ex- 
empted, whatever sum it may yield under the name of rent, re- 
turns to the clerical. incumbent a tithe of its gross produce. It 
follows, that the lowest possible rent of land in Doglend~for 
tithe is rent by the supposition—is a tenth of its gross annual 
produce. If this be the case in England, it must be so univer- 
sally, wherever land is appropriated and brought into cultiva- 
tion. It is well known that the farmer on the banks of the Ohio, 
so far from paying a tithe of his produce as rent, pays no rent 
at all. The same might no doubt be observed of lands much 
nearer home. But the instance we have taken is sufficient. 
The lowest rent of land, therefore, is not the tithe of its pro- 





‘To prove this point, a statute of Edward the Sixth is alleged, by which all 
barren and waste ground requiring over and above the cost of enclosure, 
the additional expense of manure, before it can be made proper for agri- 
culture, is exempted from tithes for a period of seven yeurs. It is quite un- 
necessary to stickle for the seven years mentioned in the statute. We will 
wait till that period is elapsed. Then, we presume, the soil we speak of 
will pay tithes. But, alt ough it pay tithes, it will never, as long as it 
continues the least fertile soil in cultivation, produce one farthing of rent. 
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duce; and where such a portion is extracted by provision of 
law, that portion is not rent of land, but a tax on produce. 

Again: Assuming, as before, that tithe is portion of the rent; 
we will take, for the sake of argument, the case in Which the 
tithe and the remainder of the rent, shall together amount to 
less than a fifth of the gross produce; or, in other words, in 
which the portion of rent paid under the name of rent, shall be 
less than the portion paid under the name of tithe. Of land in 
this condition we will suppose two contiguous parcels. Such 
land will, of course, be all of the same fertility. Ifthe legisla- 
ture raise the tithe on one parcel to a fifth, but make no altera- 
tion on the other, it is plain that from the former parcel the 
church alone will extract a rent of a fifth of the gross produce ; 
whilst from the latter parcel, the landlord and the church toge- 
ther will receive something which will be less than a fifth. 
Here then we should have two parcels of equally fertile land, 
paying two different rents at one and the same period ; which 
is absurd. Tithe, therefore, as before, is not in the nature of 
rent, but of a tax on produce.* 

To conclude, if tithe be rent, the American government by 
imposing it on the lands in the back settlements, which now 
yield no rent at all, or a nominal sum which is next to none, 
may at once create a rent equal to the tenth of the gross pro- 
duce. Advancing another step, it ‘may create rent to the 
amount of half, oreven of the whole gross produce—a suppo- 
sition too absurd to be insisted on. It is indeed astonishing 
into what a maze of contradiction we are led by confounding 
tithe with rent. 

Those who have so confounded them, and confused them- 
selves, have been chiefly misled by certain arithmetical calcula- 
tions, which instead of simplifying, have a tendency in the 
hands of unwary arguers to perplex these subjects. It may be 
worth our while to expose, in a few words, the cause of their 
mistakes. Although utterly without merit in the eyes of a re- 
flecting man, the apparent precision of these statements gives 
them currency amongst the uninformed, and procures them an 
undue consideration with all who are unable to perform, or un- 
willing to undergo the toil of profounder speculations. 

** Let us suppose,” it has been said, by one of the writers we 
allude to, “ that the produce of a given quantity of the least 
fertile soil, which is said to pay no rent, sells for 40/., and that 
‘the claim of the tithe owner now amounting to 4/. were abo- 





* By the requisite alteration in the other terms, this reasoning will 
apply, whatever be the proportion between the tithe and the landlord’s 
‘rent. 
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lished, would the whole ptoduce, which now sells for 40/., beim 
that case sold’ for no more than 36/.? ‘ Yes,’ say the politi- 
cal economists. ‘ No,’ say common sense and experience; if 
the 4/. now received for tithes ceased to be exacted, another 
claimant to an equal amount would instantly start up in the per- 
son of the landlord.” This writer has been betrayed into an error 
in this instance, which it is not very difficult to expose. In the 
way in which he has put his case, so far ftom saying ‘ Yes,’ the 
economists, whom he vituperates without an accurate acquaint- 
ance with their principles, would answer ‘ No.’ In the way in 
which he should have put it to make it available to his pur- 
pose, they would have answered, ‘ Yes.’ 

We have seen that the produce of the lowest soil in cultiva- 
tion, is sufficient to pay the costs of produce and the ordinary 
profits of stock, and no more. It follows that the price of the 
produce of that soil is the regulating market price. Supposin 
then that the produce of a given quantity of that soil woul 
fetch 40/., an abolition of the tithe-owner’s claim, if extended to 
that quantity of soil ont would simply transfer the 4/. once 
paid in tithe, to the pocket of the landlord. The reason is ob- 
vious: tithe being still levied on every other portion of the 
same species of soil, the price of corn would remain unaltered. 
The produce of the given quantity of that soil on which the 
tithe had been remitted, being sold in the common market 
would fetch the market tage which is 40/. The remunerating 
price to the grower is 36/.; more than this the cultivator of the 
given quantity of soil we speak of, would not be permitted to 
receive. The surplus, therefore, which formerly went to the 
rector, would, in this case, go to the landlord. And this must 
be the consequence of all partial remissions of the tithe. Sod 
far from relieving the community, they merely transfer the 
profits of the tax from one individual to another. 

But mark the difference of the result when the case is stated 
in Le terms: we still take the lowest soil in cultivation for 
the sake of simplifying the statement. Suppose then, as ‘be- 
fore, that the produce of a given quantity of that soil would 
sell for 40/7. Instead of remitting the tithe of that particular 
portion, we will suppose it to be remitted universally. The pro- 
duce of the same _— which formerly sold for 40/., would 
now fetch only 36/. 

For: If the capital employed by the farmer on the particular 
portion of soil referred to in our case were 31/., and the common 

rofits of stock on that sum were 5/., he would sell his produce 
or 36/. and no more, whether it consisted of 10 quarters or of 9. 
If'the whole produce of the land he occupied were 10 quartets, 
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of which he paid one to the parson, he must sell the remainin 
9 quarters for 36/., because he must have the ordinary rate o 
profits on his capital. If the tithe were abolished, and he con- 
tinued tosell the 10 quarters, at the same rate per quarter as he had 
formerly-sold the 9 quarters, his gains would exceed the ordinary 
profits of stock by the price of the tenth pres This would be 
speedily corrected by the competition of other growers, which 
would compel him to reduce his price till he gained no more 
than the ordinary profits of stock. The 10 quarters, therefore, 
the whole produce of the particular portion of soil referred to in 
our case, and which were formerly sold for 40/. would now be 
worth only 367. 

To arrive at this result exactly, the abolition of tithes must 
be general. If, for instance, they were only remitted to the 
lower, and continued to be levied on the vel Bi gradations of 
soil, or vice verséa—the case would be the same with regard to the 
proprietors of the tithe-free lands as we have seen it would be 
with regard to an individual proprietor whose property should be 
specially exempted. He would pocket the tithe remitted on his 
single estate: and they would pocket it, if remitted on the whole 
of that species of soil of which they were proprietors. In fact, 
as long as tithe is levied at all, the owners of exempted land will 
be gainers, in proportion to the amount in which that tax is 
otherwise exacted. This is the actual case of the Scotch 
landlords. The produce of the two countries being sold in the 
same market, and the occupiers of the soil being allowed no 
more than the ordinary profits of stock ; the rent of the Scotch 
landlord consists of the difference of the produce of the highest 
and the lowest soils, andjthe excess of the actual price of Scotch 
produce above the remunerating one, produced by the operation 
of the English tithe. 

So much for the case we have examined. In the article from 
which we borrowed it, it is stated in three different forms, but 
is still essentially the same, and open to the same objections. 

The real nature of the tithe is now, we think, sufficiently 
established. It is a tar precisely as every other uncompensated 
abstraction from the returns of industry and capital is so—and 
operates in the same way by raising the price to the consumer. 

We have now to review the objections to tithes considered as 
atax. On the numerous minor evils incident to the mode of 
their collection—the perpetual irritation and ill-blood it gives 
rise to, between the farmer and the clergyman; and the con- 

uent detriment to that service—the service of religion—for 
which the system is alleged to exist, we shall not enlarge at 
present, We shall ys. ourselves to two points ; Ist, the 
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of this tax to-increase in amount and value, as the 

difficulty of produeing corn increases ; and, 2nd,.its enormous: 
amount. All amauaieibage-ovil ; but it is still something to: 
escape a greater, when a less will answer the purpose. In as 
far as equality is desirable, tithes are an equal tax. In as far as 
a great actual amount and a tendency to future increase are un- 
desirable, it would be difficult to name any impost so unequivo~- 
cally objectionable. : P 

In the first place: If the price of corn is 60s. the quarter, 
the tithe is 6s. If the increased difficulty of production should 
raise the price of produce to £.5, the tithe will be increased to 
10s. ; ‘if to £.6, the tithe will rise to 12s. To state this ina 
different form: we will suppose that the tithe is only levied 
from the highest order of land ; if the produce is 180 quarters, 
the tithe will amount to 18 quarters. If it be necessary to 
bring into cultivation an inferior soil, of which the proceeds 
are only 170 quarters, the tithe will now be taken from 350 
quarters, and will amount to 35 quarters. In a subsequent 
stage, when land of still less ae yielding probably ne more 
than 160 quarters, is forced into tillage by the increasing wants - 
of the population, the tithe will be levied from 510. quarters, 
and will amount to &1 quarters. Tithe, however, increases in 
value as well as in amount with the increasing difficulty of 
a food. Thus, when the produce is increased from 
100, to 200,000 quarters, not only is the amount of tithe 
advanced from 10, to 20,000 quarters; but owing to the 
augmented cost of production, the price of corn might be 
tripled. Thus, the 20,000 quarters, although only double in 
quantity, might be six-fold increased in value, as compared 
with the 10,000 quarters which were raised before. For if 
10,000 quarters were taken as tithes, when the price was 25s. 
the quarter, the value of the tax would be £.12,500. If the 
price rose to 75s., its value would be no less than £.75,000. 

We may state this still more simply. When the value of a 
bushel of wheat, in money, was 3s., the tithe raisedthe price to 
3s. 4d., and took from every 100 pounds’ worth of produce, 
£.16 13s. 4d. But as the di culty of producing food increased, 
and when, in consequence of this difficulty, the price rose te 
5s. the bushel, the tithe raised the price to 4s. 6d., and 
. took from every 100 pounds’ worth of produce the enormous 
sum of £.27'10s. As society advances, the gross produce must 
be correspondingly augmented; but, in propoftion to the 
gross, the nett produce goes on decreasing. Tithes, however, 
are a tenth of the gross produce ; and, therefore, ag it increases, 
they absorb a continually greater share of the gett produce, 
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Well, therefore, might Mr. Ricardo say, that “ a tar increasing 
with the gross income, and falling on the nett income, must neces- 
sarily be a very burthensome and a very intolerable tax.”* 

Of the amount of this impost, it is difficult to speak with 
accuracy. Hardly any two writers are agreed uponit. The 
whole revenue of the establishment was estimated by bishop 
Watson, in 1783, at £.1,742,000. The calculation of the Rev. 
Dr. Cove, in 1816, makes it amount to £.3,898,202.; a sum 
which Mr. Thackeray considers too high, and reduces to 
£.2,290,000. The author of the “ Remarks on the Consumption 
of Public Wealth by the Clergy,” calculates the income of the 
Church at more than seven millions. 

In the absence of positive information on this point, it would. 
be useless to affect a numerical precision in our estimates. Of 
the several statements just mentioned, we incline, in preference, 
to the last. As, however, from the want of sufficient statistical 
details it cannot be verified to a figure, it seems more prudent 
to abstain from any positive statement, than needlessly to 
expose ourselves to objections, which, however groundless, 
could only be repelled by the facts of whose absence we 
complain. 

Opposition to the existence of a tax, setting aside the par- 
ticular objections which may arise from its nature or mode of 
collection, is justified by either of the following reasons ;— because 





_ ® It is not without considerable surprise that we find the opinions con- 
tained in the following extract reported as having fallen from lerd Liver- 
pool in his speech on Earl Darnley’s motion on the State of Ireland, on the 
Sth of the present month. We quote from the Morning Chronicle of the 
subsequent day :—‘‘ I think,” says lord Liverpool, “‘ that the view taken 
by many persons upon this question, and who call for the abolition of 
tithes is most unfair. .icer all, the tithe falls upon the property ulti- 
mately. If tithes be abolished to-morrow, the present oecupant of the soil 
may be bettered by the change, but in future, depend upon it, the tenant 
will be called upon to pa infinitely more in the shape of rent than he did 
in the shape of tithe. The question, therefore, is between the landlord and 
the tithe-owner.’? This is a fortunate discovery. The question being 
wholly between the landlord and the tithe-owner—we grant the premises 
for the sake of the conclusion—Lord Liverpool will agree with us, that we 
are at once presented with the means of getting rid of the unhappy dis- 

ments between the pastor and his flock, which arise from the system 
of tithes. We have bat to change the mode of a= agg ay portion of 
the rent called tithe, and every jot of evil will vanish. ‘‘ The question is 
wholly between the landlord and the tithe-owner.”? Instead, therefore, 
of taking his share of the rent from the eultivator of the soil, let the 
parson revert at once to the landlord. It will be far more economical, as 
well as beyond measure more conducive to the quiet of all parties, for the 
clergyman to receive his tenth of the rent of the estate from the landlord’s 
steward, than to pick it — by sheaf from every acre amid the mut- 
4erings and-curses of the farmer. 
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it is levied for a useless object, in which case it is purely detri- 
mental; or, because more is collected for a useful one, than is 
necessary for its accomplishment. In the latter instance we 
can only object to the superfluous amount of the impost. 
There is a large class of persons in this country, probably 
amounting to more than one half of the population, who con- 
sider church establishments as altogether useless, and who are 
accordingly opposed to the tithe-tax without any qualification. 
It is not our intention at present to enter into the reasonings of 
those persons ; of which, perhaps, the most conclusive are chiefly 
drawn from the prosperous state of religion in North America, 
where it is entirely unprotected by the government. We will 
assume for the present that the end of a church establishment — 
the support and furtherance of eee best accomplished by 
a public provision for the clergy ; but we object to the enormous 
amount of the English tithe, to its excess above the actual ne- 
cessity of the service for which it is levied. This excess is 
truly enormous; and we undertake to prove it, not by any 
questionable estimates of our own, but by one which has re- 
cently appeared in a quarter not “calculated to excite the sus- 
icion even of ‘the Church itself—we mean the Quarterly 
ele —cnel which is quite sufficient for our purpose, although, 
if doubled in amount, it would approach more nearly to the truth. 
The whole number of endiieen in England and Wales, is, 
according to this statement, 11,342. f these, 10,693 are 
arochial; and 649 are chapels in the patronage of private in- 
ividuals. The area of England and Wales contains somewhat 
more than thirty-seven millions of acres; from which, if we 
deduct one-seventh for waste land, and one-tenth for land 
exempted from tithes, as Abbey lands or by modus, the 
number of acres actually subject to tithe will amount to nearl 
twenty-nine millions. The exact number is 28,615,680 ; which 
being divided by 10,693 (the number of parishes) - an 
average of 2,676 titheable acres to each parish. On this basis 
we get the following estimate :— 


5177 Rectories x 2676= 13,853,652 acres, at 


s 8 3s. Gd. POF ACTE .....eceeeesseeee haces £ 2,424,389 
2 & < 4516 Vicarages x 2676 = 12,084,816 acres, at 

8 Is, 3d. per acre.......+++. osccoccecscccece 755,301 

66 € 1000 Perpetual Curacies, at £.75 each ...... 75,000 

649 Benefices not Parochial, at £.50 each 32,450 

8000 Glebes at £.20 each ........ Linadotesne ad 160,000 

Incomes of Bishoprics............ ye 150,000 

Do. of Deans and Chapters ........ 275,000 


Total Revenues of the Established Church ... £.3,872,140 
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Deducting the incomes of the Bishoprics, and the Deans 
and Chapters, the total income of the parochial clergy will 
amount to £.3,447,140; which sum divided by 11,342 (the 
number of benefices) will give for each benefice the annual 
value of £.303. 

This is an allowance neither calculated “‘ to excite the spleen, 
nor provoke the hostility” of any reasonable man; and we sée 
but one reason to object to it, when we consider that the 
—- income of a clergyman of the Scotch Church, an 
establishment so remarkable for its economy and good arrange- 
ment, is not less than £.275. We e that the difference is 
not material ; not’ greater, perhaps, than is warranted by the 
different style of living prevailing in the two countries. There 
is, however, one reason, which might or might not have esca 
the calculator of the averages we have just presented, but 
which, without affecting the truth of his estimates, altogether 
vitiates their results. 

It has been objected against those who have instituted in- 
quiries into the revenues of the Church of England, that they 
_ have taunted that establishment with its extravagance, when 
contrasted with the Church of Scotland. In spite of the near 
ee of the incomes of a Scotch and English 
clergyman, according to the fore-going average, we shall make 
it appear that those taunts are by no means so groundless as 
they might at first sight appear. 

it must strike the reader as something strange, that the 
incomes of the individual clergymen approximating s0 closely, 
there should be so wide a difference in the total revenues of the 


two churches of Scotland and gee those of the former 


being little more than £.250,000, whilst the income of the 
latter is nearly three millions and a half—nay, taking in the 
dignitaries, nearly four—even on the showing of one of its 
most zealous advocates. The cause of this discrepancy is not 
the difference of the respective incomes, but the difference of 
the total numbers of those to whom tithes are paid. This, the 
difference of numbers, is the fact that nullifies the statistics, 
and overthrows the conclusions of the calculator of the 
averages. ; 

According to his statement, the case of the two churches, 
with regard to the number and income of their respective 
cl en, is as follows : 

For the Church of England, 11,342 clergymen, at 

£,303 per annum aces £.3,447,140 
For the Church of Scotland, 948 clergymen, at 

&.275 per ANNUM sirssrscecercereseseseeseregerees 263,340 
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Assuming these statements to be correct, it is plain that 
the principal means of retrenchment in the Church of 
England must be found in a reduction of the numbers of its 
clergy. The scale, according to which the reduction must 
be measured, is quite obvious. It consists in the number of 
souls to whose wants they are appointed to administer. The 
Church of Scotland will furnish us with means of apportioning 
the clergy to the flock, to which no reasonable objection can 
be taken. No complaint has been ever heard of the manner in 
which the Scotch ministers perform their religious functions ; 
on‘the contrary, their exemplary conduct has een the subject 
of constant eulogy, even amongst the English clergy.* e 
see, therefore, no reason why the ratio of clergy to population 
in that country should not be adopted in England. The popu- 
lation of Scotland being spread over a larger tract of country 
than that of England, an English clergyman would, in fact, 
be able to undertake the care of a greater number of souls than 
a Scotch minister; but of this we shall take no notice. We 
would also observe, that as a great proportion, amounting to 
at least one half of the population in this country are not 
hearers of the Established Church, the duties of its ministers 
would be most materially lessened in that respect. As, however, 
from the small proportion of dissidents in Scotland under an 
economical clergy, we might expect a speedy re-conversion of 
the English dissenters on the reformation of our establishment, 
we shall not take them into the account. This, we think, is as 

reat a stretch of liberality as the clergy can reasonably 
Sumnd. With these admissions we proceed. 

According to the returns of 1821, the population of Scotland 
was 2,135,300. Taking the Scotch clergy at 950, we find 
that one minister is able to supply the spiritual wants of 
2,250 persons according to the Ee roved mode of the Kirk. 
The population of England and Wales is 12,218,500. At the 
rate of one minister to 2,250 persons, the total number re- 

uired for England would amount to 5,430. Their salaries, at 
P.300 per annum, would come to £.1,629,000. This perfeetly 
-efficient establishment, paid according to the rate proposed by 
their own advocate ; paid in a manner which must satisfy the 
most exorbitant expectations—would still leave a saving to 
the country of £.1,818,140, considerably more than a moiety of 
the present revenues of the Church, as acknowledged by their 





* See particularly the character of the Scotch clergy, as drawn by Mr. 
Adam, a minister of the E pal Church of Scotland, in his “ Religious 
World Displayed.”” Edinburgh, 1809. 
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zealous defender. We cannot sufficiently express our thanks 
to the Quarterly Reviewer. He has supplied the means of his 
destruction, with his own hand. 

To prove the actual excess in the numbers of the Established 
clergy, and the inequality, at least, of their stipends, we 
request the attention of our readers to the following table. It 
is extracted from the returns respecting non-residence, &c. for 
the years 1809, 1810, and 1811, printed by order of the House 
of Commons :-— 

Non-residents 
Year. Incumbents. Residents. (not summed up 
in the Returns ). 
1809s - 11,194 - 3,836 - 7,358 
1810—si- 10,801 - 4490 - 6,311 
1811 - 10,261 - 4,421 - 5,840 


Taking the last, which is the least immoderate of the three 
accounts, and allowing for pluralities and cases in which the 
possessor of one benefice officiated # curate of another, it 
cannot be too much to suppose, that of the 5,840 non-residents, 
one half at least were lying idle and leaving their duties in the 
charge of stipendiary curates. These curates, even on the 
present system, might be safely dispensed with, and a portion 
of the incomes of their employers, at least equal to what is 
spared for the curates, be applied to the public service. 

The present opportunity might be taken, did our space or 
our plan permit, of showing the mischievous inequality in the 
incomes of the clergy. It is quite clear, from the last table, 
in which there is no. mention of curates, that the whole 
body must far exceed eleven thousand; they probabl 
amount to fifteen thousand. If the revenues of the Church 
will afford only £.300 per annum to the former number, on 
an average, what must be the situation of a great proportion 
of the 15,000, to whom an average would not yield £.:240 per 
annum, when the great bulk of the total income of the Church 
is bestowed on a comparatively small number of rectors, and 
vicars? We need not wonder at the small number of Scotch 
dissenters under the economical establishment of that country, 
when we see the religious duties of the English Church 
abandoned to curates who are unable to perform them for want 
of decent necessaries, whilst the mass of its enormous revenues 
is squandered on a favoured few, whose indifference to the 
religious, is, of course, in a direct ratio to their concern in 
the temporal, interests of the Establishment. 

It must not be forgotten, that the preceding estimates, 
although amply sufficient to demonstrate the superfluity of 
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taxation imposed for the maintenance of the Church, are taken 
from one of her most acrimonious partizans. We shall not 
venture to pronounce on the correctness of the calculations of 
the author of the pamphlet, “ On the Consumption of Public 
Wealth by. the Clergy,” who estimates the Church revenues at 
£.7,000,000. Without acceding to his estimate, we have little 
doubt that we may safely take the mean between his and that 
we have adopted above, which will increase the latter by one 
third of its whole amount. If, instead of three millions and a 
half, we allot five millions as the sum exacted in the shape of 
tithe, we shall probably be open to censure for undervaluing its 
amount. It is more than probable. that one half of the popu- 
lation of England and Wales are dissidents from the Establi hed 
Church. To be perfectly secure, we will take the dissenters at 
one third; an estimate which cannot be questioned. There can 
be no reason why ministers should be provided for these 
persons. It will be time to supply them when the extension of 
Church of England doctrines s render their appointment ne- 
cessary. For eight millions of souls, the number we allot to 
the Church of England, the requisite corps of clergy, at the 
rate of one minister for 2,250 persons, would be cane + Se less 
than 3,670. Their income, at £.300 per annum each, would be 
£.1,101,000 ;—little more than a fifth of the actual revenues of 
the Church. 

How these observations can be answered, it seems-not easy to 
divine. We should be glad to have them answered, if possible. 
The continuance of a state of things, like that we have just de- 
scribed, can be justified by no maxims of honest policy. It is 
not only in the light of an oppressive charge on the food - of the 
great body of the people, bad as this is, that we complain 
of our political religion. It inflicts even a worse evil on the 
community, than the abstraction of so many millions a year, by 
adding another Prop to the aristocracy, and abetting the agents 
of misgovernment, hitherto at least, more effectually than any 
other of their numerous supporters. This department of the 
subject must be reserved for a future opportunity. The desi 
of the present article was simply to direct the attention of the 
reader to the nature and amount of that part of the Church 
revenues which is levied in the shape of tithes, and to indicate 
the means of getting rid of the burthen. The reader is requested 
to bear in mind, that in the foregoing observations we have only 
spoken of the tithes. No mention has been made of the annual 
tax of £.100,000, with which the bounty of queen Anne has 
saddled us for the benefit of the clergy; no mention of the 
enormous incomes of bishops, and the vast property of which 
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the produce is shared by deans and chapters; none of the 
million, voted in 1817, for the erection of new churches,* er of 
the half-million dedicated to the same purpose, in the preseat 
session. 

In the state of things described above, no rational well-wisher 
to the Establishment can doubt of the propriety of Church re- 
form. We shall not blink the question bya word. By Church 
reform we mean an abrogation, as far as the Church itself is 
concerned, of the right of exacting tithe. Weare awareof the 
outery which has always been raised inst this a by 
interested or mistaken individuals. Of this we have had a 
recent instance in the speeches of certain members of the House 
of Commons, on the resolutions moved by Mr. Hume, ‘on the 
subject of the Irish Establishment. It was alleged by the more 
violent, amongst whom Mr. Plunkett was conspicuous, that the 
right of the Church to tithes was inalienable in its nature, and 
sanctioned by principles which could not be broken through 
without subverting the constitution itself. By a few, less 
blinded with passion, a simple apprehension,was expressed, that 
an invasion of church property might tend to shake the respect 
entertained for the -rights of property in general. On these 
topics much vague declamation was uttered, and the sentiment 
appeared altogether so prevalent, that the propositions, un- 
founded as they really are, have acquired from that circum- 
stance a claim to deliberate attention. We shall, therefore, 
proceed to show how much they may be worth, when opposed 
to a scheme of Church reform, 

Preliminary to this, it is requisite to fix with some preci- 
sion what is meant by the expression rights, On this the 
whole question turns. There are some persons who assume 
that rights are ordinations of nature, and as such incapable of 
modification by human laws. Thus we have heard of certain 
rights of man, amongst which, his right to property is included, 
and which are all declared natural and imprescriptible. Amidst 
the singular confusion of ideas prevailing in this definition, it is 
difficult: to extract a meaning. If anything be meant by the 
expression natural rights, it is, that there-are rights anterior to 
the establishment of government. That these nights are inca- 
pable of being abolished by government when established, is 
the only explanation of the term imprescriptible rights. 

Of these propositions the first is altogether false. There can 





* It appears, by the report of the commissioners for building new 
churches, presented last year, that this sum is sufficient only for the erec- 
tion of 97 churches, and that the average cost of each church will be 
£-10,300, This is in the usual style of church economy. 
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be no rights before the institution of government. The expres- 
sion is purely: figurative. We know what it is to live without 
government at all, We have accounts of many savage tribes, 
who have remained in a state of nature, without governors or 
laws. We know also that amongst such tribes, there has been 
no security for—in other words, no right to—property. A 
savage may possess a bear’s skin; but his possession is of the 
most uncertain and fluctuating kind, and endures no longer 
than the inability or disinclination of his neighbour to wrest it 
from him, But a right supposes a sanction; a certainty of 
future as well as present possession. 

To speak of imprescriptible rights is still more absurd. Every 
day’s experience shows its falsity. Not a year passes without 
presenting an example of the modification, abolition or creation 
of rights by acts of the government. The very individuals who 
talk of indefeasible rights have often spent their lives in at- 
aw to recover them, when invaded by unprincipled rulers. 
t Thus, then, there are no natural, much less imprescriptible 
— Right, therefore, is purely factitious, and the creature 
of the ruling will. It is brought into existence by the determi- 
nation of the governin wer, and lasts no longer than the 
will, which gave it birth, etermines. 

Hence it is the business of government’to ascertain what 
rights ought to be constituted, what modified and what 
abolished. This is no new doctrine in the British constitution. 
We have more than one instance of the judicious interference 
of the legislature with pernicious rights. None will occur more 
readily than the suppression of monasteries by Henry the eighth, 
and the abolition oe feudal wardships by Chases the second. 
In both these instances, beside many others which: it is not 
worth our while to consider, the right which was abolished by 
the legislature, was precisely the same as that in virtue of 
which the clergy of the present day lay claim to tithes. In 
the first instance of equal, in the second probably of greater, 
antiquity ; in both during a series of ages enjoyed by a large 
body of individuals, and recognised by every authority of 
government. So far, therefore, the objection is iaotoal: of, 
by which it is maintained that government in general, and the 
English constitution in particular, is incompetent to abolish 
rights of property. Much of this vague jargon of the inalien- 
ability of the rights of property is produced by the strong feel- 
ing of the utility of those rights in general; a feeling which 
especially on the part of the proprietors, cannot even. permit 
the slightest discussion of the subject, but endeavours to hide 
its origin in a cloud of high-sounding phrases, and to proteectits 
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integrity by a species of superstitious mystery. In this, as in 
other instances, a courageous examination of the subject will 
lead to more satisfactory results, and establish the institution on 
a firmer basis, than that of ignorant credulity. This leads us to 
consider the soundness of the apprehensions, lest an abolition’ 
of the right of tithes should beget a popular indifference to the 
rights of other species of property. 

This question is capable of being partly settled by a refer- 
ence to the present state of public opinion upon the. subject of 
tithe. No man will deny, that a respect for the rights of pri- 
vate, and all useful public property, fully adequate to the secu- 
rity of the proprietors, is entertained by the people of this 
country. It will be as difficult to dispute that a pretty universal 
disrespect for the rights of tithe-property prevails amongst an 
extensive class—for instance, amongst the great mass of those 
who do not directly or indirectly participate in the advantages of 
that property. The respect for the former, however, isin nod 
diminished or endangered by the disrespect for the latter rights. 
We would venture to affirm, that the distinction is so accurately, 
because so easily drawn, that no man, but the alarmists them- 
selves, has ever confounded them for an instant. We may go 
still further. Assuming, as we may safely do, that the opinion 
of the great disinterested portion of the public is hostile to the 
* continuance of tithes; we believe that a proposition to invade 
the rights of present incumbents, or to disappoint the fixed 
hopes of expectants, would be as generally received with the 
full reprobation it would merit. Of course, we deliver this opi- 
nion only as an opinion, because there are no means of proving 
it. But we appeal to every candid man, whether such is not 
the result of his personal experience of the feelings of the people 
on these subjects. 

To back this opinion it happens fortunately, that many in- 
stances have occurred of the devestment of this identical pro- 
perty, in which no symptoms were exhibited of the remotest 
disposition to interfere with any other rights. Itis useless to 
detail the instances. It is enough to remind the reader of what 
occurred at the reformation in Scotland, and the English revo- 
lution of 1640. A more recent and remarkable instance is that 
presented in the history of the French revolution—the most 
violent convulsion that ever shook the frame of civilized society. 
That event has been so long held up as the raw head and bloody 
bones of all baby politicians, that we need not exaggerate its 
horrors. Nevertheless, so small is the disposition, even amongst 
the most ignorant people, to violate the rights of property, that 
in the midst of those horrors the only property declared con- 
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fiscate, with the exception of the emigrant estates, which were 
in fact abandoned by their owners, was that of the church. 
We could not cite a stronger instance of the futility of those 
fears, either felt or affected to be felt by the advocates of the 
system of tithes, for the safety of private property in conse- 
quence of a legal interference in the former. 

In fact, the respect for property in general arises only from a 
sense of the necessity of such an institution ; and the difference 
between the case of the church, and the proprietors of almost 
every other right, cannot fail to strike forcibly the commonest 
intellect, when unbiassed by sinister prejudices. Hence there’ 
is no connexion between a respect for property in general, and 
for the particular ownership of tithes. That the difference we 
speak of is at least suspected by the tithe-holders themselves, is 
evident, from their anxiety to mix up, and confound their claims 
with those of the landed proprietor. The difference is too ob- 
vious to admit of such a mystification. The bare assertion, that 
the right of the clergy to the tithes is as good as that of “ the 
opulent owner of Holkham”’ to his estates, is undoubtedly true. 
If by goodness they mean legality, all rights by the very force 
of the term are of equal goodness. The difference we allege is 
not in the nature, but the utility of their respective rights. 
And here there is a wide distinction. The expediency of indi- 
vidual ownership in the soil is acknowledged by every man at. 
all capable of thinking on the subject. It would be an insult 
to the common sense of our readers, to enlarge upon the proof 
of a position which is admitted by every man in England, who 
is not within the walls of Bedlam. The expediency of a right 
to tithes is not so commonly acknowledged; and we have 
shown that no other motive is necessary for the abrogation of a 
right, than proof of itsinexpediency. The inexpediency of that 
right is generally felt and understood. The peculiar facilities 
of abolishing it are equally notorious. In the instance of the 
Church the right is far less extensive, and wants most of the 
distinctive qualities of a right to the property of land. It con- 
fers a iaeue Bite interest, and that without power of alienation. 
Hence arise no distant fixed expectancies, of which the disap- 
pointment would spread dismay amongst numerous individuals, 
and destroy the hopes of generations. The possessor of a be- 
nefice has-no heir. The greatest change which could occur to 
him from the forfeiture of every tittle of church property, at the 
death of the present incumbents, would be no more than the 
same event would produce to every father of a family in the re- 
ceipt of an atinuity equal in amount. He would be debarred 
from bringing up one son to his own profession. The evil, such 
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as it is, he shares in common with every man in an équal situa- 
tion in lifeand the evil itself is beneath calculation. For if 
it be objected that we cut off the expectation a man now has of 
bringing up a son to the Church, it might be replied that what 
we —— will destroy no capital, It will, to be sure, cause a 
better distribution of capital, and although it may make fewer 
clergymen necessary it will increase the number of other em- 
ployments of at least equal utility. We may further remark, 
that al] that can be meant by a forfeiture of the property of the 
Church, is a forfeiture of the respective benefices oF each indi- 
vidual parson. Of the Church itself, as a proprietor, we can 
only speak by a metaphor. 

us, then, there seems no obstacle on the score of justice, no 
well-grounded objection from the fear of disturbing other rights, 
and, for the satisfaction of those who know what is meant by the 
phrase, no impediment from the principles of the constitution, to 
the abrogation of the right of tithe. The only difficulty exists 
in the want of will. The call for reform in the ecclesiastical 
establishment is urgent. The more prudent portion of the 
clergy must desire it for the safety of the Church itself. The 
government, if wise, would grant it for its own sake ; if sincere 
in the expression of its good intentions, for the sake of its 
subjects. We are not prepared to develope any particular 
scheme of reform. This is not necessary at present. Our 
immediate object is to cause the recognition of the principle. 
Let the necessity of a reform be acknowledged, and a plan will 
doubtless be in readiness upon which to effect it. Something 
of this kind, however, seems necessary to complete the scope 
of our present observations. We shall, therefore, present an 
outline, which may serve as a specimen of what may be here- 
after done in the way of drawing out a regular and expanded 
scheme. 

Before we touch this subject, we are anxious to impress our 
readers with the absolute necessity of adhering to two obvious 
rules in the formation of any plan for the regulation of the 
Church revenues. In all reformations of this nature, we are 
required by over, principle of justice, in the first place, to 
produce as little disturbance as possible in established habits, 
expectations and prepossessions ; and, in the next, so to order 
it that all pecuniary interests existing at the time, whether in 

ossession or fixt expectancy shall rather be gainers than 
Gam by the change. Without these concessions we would 
never move a step in such reform. No honest man could ever 
consent to the atrocity of interfering with present interests, 
without a fully adequate remuneration in every possible 
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a ay This being premised, we proceed with our intended 
sketch. 

The object of Church reform is two-fold; Ist, To put the 
clergy on a footing the most beneficial to the joint interests of 
piety and wrayer L 2nd, To relieve the state from the super- 

uous portion of that tax now levied under the name of tithe. 

On the first head but little need be said. Its object is 
effected by lessening the number, or diminishing the salaries of 
the clergy, or both. We have seen that the numbers of the 
Scotch ministers for a population of 2,135,300 is 950; or one 
clergyman for 2,250 souls. It has never appeared that the 
ecclesiastical body in Scotland is too small for the service of 
the Chirch. In fact, no complaint has ever been exhibited 
against the manner in which that exemplary body discharge 
their ecclesiastical functions. In the mumbers and provision 
of its clergy, as well as the peculiar qualities it is the object of 
these to secure, the Church of Scotland seems singularly 
fortunate. We may, therefore, assume, that a similar propor- 
tion between its ministers and its members would be all that is 
required for the service of the- English Church. Taking the 
population of England, who are hearers of the English Church, 
at eight millions, the clerical body would consist of 3,670 
members. The clergy amount, at present, to scarcely fewer 
than fifteen thousand. Such is the difference between a 
tolerably economical establishment, and a clergy claiming 
their tithes by the imprescriptible rights of property. 

It is difficult to state in figures the average salaries which 
would be necessary for a reformed establishment. Admitting 
something for the difference of the expense incurred in the 
education and subsequent mode of living of an English clergy- 
man, and that which the cheaper institutions and simpler 
habits of his country render necessary to a Presbyterian 
minister, we might probably add one-third to the income of the 
English oo an without injustice to the public. With the 
salaries of the Scotch clergy the reader is already acquainted. 
We leave it to his own calculation to adjust those which would 
be requisite for the English, under the system of reform we 
contemplate. As to pay in general; in this case, as in others, 
its: only use is to obtain, in sufficient quantity, service of. the 
requisite. quality and degree of excellence. Judging, from the 
amount of the expenditure of the Church of England,; it seems 
to have been hitherto conceived, that the magnitude of the pay 
attached to an ecclesiastical office, affords of itself an adequate 
security for the proper performance of that service for whieh 
the: ofikce : professes to exist. The fact is wholly otherwise 
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Of the pay attached to office, the magnitude affords not of 

itself any security at all. And unless in so far as adequate 

superiority, in respect of the value of the service, can be 

a to result from superior amount of pay—the less pay the 
tter. 

It is easy to predict the sort of language with which this 
reasoning will be met. We shall be told of the liberal pay 
which is necessary for that leisure without which our penuelian 
clergy would no longer be distinguished by their present 
scholar-like attainments, and extensive knowledge and accom- 
plishments. More than this cannot be safely urged. For in 
every other qualification, if not in this, the economical Scotch 
clergy are on a par with their richer brethren. They may be 
inferior in Greek; in every other talent and virtue they may 
safely challenge a comparison. We shall, however, be told 
that an economical system would drive all talent from the altar, 
and remove every tadnveniont by which men of liberal — 
ments are at present tempted into orders. It may possibly be 
remarked, that “our parish churches, with their attendant 
parsonages, could then be no longer represented as so man 
reservoirs of religious, moral, and literary information, which 
diffuses itself gradually over the districts in which they stand : 
as pebbles, thrown into stagnant water at regular distances, 
form circles, which, gradually extending themselves till they 
meet, produce, at length, a gentle undulation of the whole 
surface, and preserve from corruption the elements on- which 
they act.” Alas! for the time when moderately paid English 
parsons shall-no longer be competent to amuse their flocks b 
pretty similes about undulating waters, and shallow disquisi- 
tions in political economy! To speak seriously, we are alto- 

ether ignorant of the nature of these liberal acquiremeuts. 
hatever they may be, we shall first observe that, if high pay 
be the hot-bed in which they grow, certain bishoprics; and 
deaneries, and archdeaconries, and prebends, might still be 
left open for the purpose of tempting those talents, on which 
piety has failed to act, within the precinets of the altar. We 
must next be permitted to remark, that what is said about the 
= will be taken with some qualifications by those who 
ave been behind the scenes, and know the sort of stuff which 
is yearly supplied by the Universities, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing the undulations and preventing the corruption of 
society. 

It is time, however, to return to our immediate subject. We 
have shown how the reform may be conducted, as far as the 
clergy are concerned. _We are now to speak of the mode of 
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disposing of the defalcated tithes. This may be done in few 
words. e shall first observe that, as it would be ultimately 
desirable to repeal the tithe-tax altogether, the provision for the 
clergy should be added to the civil establishment, and alto- 
ether disconnected from the ancient fund. As to the tithe 
itself, one thing is sufficiently clear. It would stand in the 
light of any other ordinary tax. A desire to diminish taxation, 
and to remove so heavy a restraint upon agricultural industry 
and capital, would undoubtedly determine the legislature to 
repeal it as soon as_possible. The same motive would extend 
to tithes in the hands of lay impropriators. These, however, 
must be previously purchased. For this purpose, as well as 
that of buying up the advowsons and every other species of 
lien on Church property in private hands, an obvious plan 
suggests itself. On the determination of all present and ex- 
pectant interests, the public livings would fall into the hands 
of government. Of the revenues arising from this source, so 
much only should be applied to the current service of the state 
as would defray the annual charge on the civil establishment, 
for the support of the clergy. e residue should be applied 
to the purchase of lay impropriations and advowsons. hen, 
by this means, every tittle of Church property should be vested 
in the hands of government, the whole tax might be gradually 
repealed. 

e enter into no details. It was before observed, that our 
only desire at present is, to direct the attention of the public to 
the materiel of the plan. When the.time arrives, as it must do, 
in which a more enlightened and vigorous state of the public 
opinion shall compel the government to active measures, it will 
be proper to investigate minutely every part of this important 
subject. 





Art. VI. Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men and Statesmen. 
By Walter Savage Landor, Esq. 2 Vols. 8vo. London. Taylor and 
Hessey. 


HIS is the work of a man of no ordinary genius, benevolence, 

and courage : genius,—to ———_ almost intuitively, and 
to express felicitously, many of the profoundest principles of 
morals and legislation ;—benevolence,—to side and sympathize 
with the mass of his species, rather than with that detached 
and favoured portion of them who require and possess the 
power of applying to their own purposes the property of the 
people at large ;—and courage,——to expose whatever is mis- 
chievous in the conduct or pretensions of this favourite few. 
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In the light form of conversations, the author has contrived 
to convey to his readers much thet is instructive in politics; 
much that is amusing in literature ;—in conversations, not 
carried on by Doctor and Student, Venator and Piscator, Phila- 
lethes and Eleutherus, or any such dull and unfashionable 
society, but by real personages with whom most of us have for 
some time been more or less acquainted, and whose characters, 
whether for good or for evil, we are pretty well able to ap- 
preciate. 

In these conversations, the author has discussed a great 
variety of subjects, and introduced a great variety of characters. 
Among the subjects, are religion and philosophy; poetry, 
politics, and grammar ; legislation and jurisprudence. Among 
the speakers are. Pericles, Sophocles, Phocion, Demosthenes, 
ZEschines, -and Aristotle; Cicero; Richard Ist, Henry 4th, 
Henry 8th, Queen Elizabeth, and James Ist ; sir Phili Gene, 
Cecil, lord Bacon, Hooker, Roger Ascham, Cromwell, Milton, 
Marvel, Middleton, lord Chesterfield and lord Chatham; David 
Hume, Dr. Johnson, Horne Tooke, and Porson; Washington, 
Franklin, Leopold, Bonaparte, Kosciusko, the Emperors Francis 
and Alexander, Lopez Bafios, Romero Alpuente, Maurocordato, 
Colocotroni, and many others, English and foreign, dead and liv- 
ing, of good and of evil fame. 

e announcement in the preface that “ the peculiarities of 
some celebrated authors, in style and sentiment,” had 
been “ imitated in these dialogues,” tends rather to mislead the 
reader’s expectation. The author has too much mind for a 
mimic, and is too proper a man to play the monkey amusingly. 
Here is no caricature, no burlesque, none of the fun of Tickell's 
“ Anticipation”* nor of the farce of “ the Rejected Addresses,” 
those mirth-inspiring little books which would have cured Hera- 
clitus, and made the cave of Trophonius echo shouts of laughter : 
—Dr, Johnson is very sparing in the use of verba ipedaiia, 
Milton’s sentences are neither long nor latinized ; an klin 
is nét distinguished by short speeches, parables, and proverbs. 
Instead of throwing out the peculiarities of his persone Mr. Landor 
keeps them down. Undoubtedly there is in the most excentric 
man. more that is like other folks than there is that is unlike ; but 
he is characterized by the latter, and on that the imitator ought 


* An exquisite morceau of ridicule, It was published in; the time of 
the American war, just before a meeting of parliament, and contained, by 
anticipation, a report of what the most prominent speakers would say. 

So close was the resemblance, that when those who had been imitated 
procseaet ta open their mouths, the whole house was convulsed with 

aughter. - etek 
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chiefly to fix, if he intends to produce a striking likeness. We 
should scarcely have suspected that imitation was any part of 
our author’s design, had it not been so declared by himself. 
There is just so much of it as was unavoidable in selecting 
certain persons as vehicles for the utterance of appropriate 
opinions, and no more. The thoughts are not (as might be ex- 
pected ofa professed imitator) strongly coloured ; but only just 
tinged by the media through which they pass to the reader. 
The identification of the author with his imagined speakers seems 
never complete. They do not talk of themselves, but he talks 
throughthem. They are but puppets, and his is the only voice, 
though it may be a little varied. He does not employ the real 
dramatic magic of transforming himself into the character of 
his selection or creation ; he only produces a compound being 
of which a tenth may be Milton or Marvel, and the remaining 
nine-tenths are Walter Savage Landor. The result, however, 
is far more valuable than it would have been had even the 
most successful imitation been the distinguishing merit of the 
book. A number of well-known names are employed; and they 
are, in general, fairly and effectively employed, to give additional 
interest to the discussion of important questions, and to the 
exposure of vile sophisms and viler practices. We may never 
lose sight of the author, but then we never wish to lose sight of 
him; nay, we like. the company into which he leads us all the 
better for their bearing evident marks of being animated by his 
spirit. 

.* a work of this description, the author cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the truth of any particular opinion, or the validity 
of any particular argument; all that is required, being, that 
such opinion or argument become the speaker to whom 
it is ascribed. But if it happens, that in a series of imaginary 
dialogues, some opinions are more frequently advanced, more 
impressively recommended, more plausibly supported, than 
others, so that the effect of the whole work is, to produce a pre- 
judice or a conviction in their favour; the author may, without 
injustice, be considered as the: advocate of those opinions. 

hat is the writer’s own opinion? is a question which rises in 
every reader’s mind, and Mr. Landor has furnished materials for 
the answer, on a tolerably comprehensive list of topics. 

Undesignedly, he has fallen into some mistakes in the way of 
anachronism, some errors in matters of fact, and designedly, 
into a good deal of affectation on the score of orthography, for 
which affectation he adduces, as it seems to us, very insufficient 
reasons. in a conversation. between Dr. Johnson and Horne 
Tooke ; this, however, is as much notice as we choose to bestow 
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on points so comparatively unimportant, and having thus far 
discussed the manner of the work, we shall now proceed to the 
matter. 

With regard to this, in disquisitions so purely conversational, 
there is little on which the critic can fasten: partly, because 
the author has always a retreat under the dramatic character of 
his interlocutors ; partly, because a work so constructed con- 
sists mainly of a series of desultory observations, neither pre- 
senting nor —— to ss any — system or any 
exposition of principles which will admit the process of detailed 
examination. Our province, therefore, must, on the present 
occasion, be chiefly confined to the extracting, for the judg- 
ment of our readers, such passages as may best enable them 
to form an opinion on the merits of thé book. 

For ourselves, we are bound to confess, that on most of the 
important topics discussed in these two volumes, we heartily 
coincide in a large proportion of what the author has advanced ; 
on a few points of political economy, we differ from him 
seriously ; on a few others—chiefly regarding morals and legis- 
lation—we think he has written with the vagueness and want 
of precision of one not conversant with his subject ; but even 
in what we esteem his errors and his ignorances, he presents to 
our conception a curious and instructive phenomenon, the 
nature of which we shall proceed to explain. 

From the general tone of his language and sentiments, it is 
clear to us, that Mr. Landor is a man of highly poetical imagi- 
nation ; we collect also from the whole complexion of his book, 
that he has devoted no small portion of his time and labour to 
Belles Lettres in every shape, ancient and modern, poetry and 
history. But from the errors we have already mentioned, as 
well as from various expressions which he has employed, we are 
equally convinced, either that he has not had access to the 
se and only sources of moral and political science—those 

ew and recent writers who have developed the only principles 
which can produce the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number—or, that having had access to them, he has bestowed 
very little labour on the subject. If this be so, the wonder 
is, not that he should have fallen into the errors in question, 
or should occasionally wander in the mists of vague generalities, 
but rather that he should have discovered and adopted.so many 
bold truths, and so many admirable sentiments as he has 
himself presented for our consideration.. It is true, that an 
intellect unshackled as his, might have discovered of itself, 
and with ten or twenty years’ labour and practice, might 
have developed, and have been able to apply, consistently, 
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the great principle of general utility. But Mr. Landor has 
been engaged in other pursuits; he probably has neither had 
the time nor the inclination to make the discovery, or pursue 
the application of it unassisted; and he furnishes another and 
a striking example of the difficulties which beset even a 
searching and unprejudiced intellect, in handling the great 
problems of morals and legislation, unless by its own exertions, 
or those of others, it has been furnished with the only sure key 
to precision and truth. 

f the mischiefs attending many established institutions—of 
the sinister interests which support those institutions, and wage 
war against all public improvement, Mr. Landor has a na 
and an accurate conception: in detecting the haunts, and ex- 
posing the fallacies of all the creatures of corruption, he is as 

uick as lightning; but when this has been accomplished, when 

e ground is cleared of the enemy, and the great question 
comes, guid faciendum? he is directly at fault, and gropes 
about in the mists of metaphor and generalities, just as a 
school-boy who quotes Cicero, or as Cicero himself did two 
thousand years ago. 

Thus, (p. 356, vol. ii,) he says, in a conversation between 
Cicero and his brother Quinctus, “ There should, in no go- 
vernment, be a contrariety of interests: checks are useful, but 
it is better to stand in no need of them. Bolts and bars are 
good things; but would you establish a college of thieves and 
robbers, to try how good they are?” Now what does this 
mean? So long as there is one loaf, and two men to desire 
it; so long as there is a limited supply of the good things of 
this life, and an unlimited demand, * tend must be in govern- 
ment a conflict or contrariety of interests. The writer could 
scarcely have meant to convey so nugatory a proposition as 
that “ it is desirable human nature should be other than it is:” 
he must mean, “ it is desirable that the legislator should extin- 

uish all contrariety or conflict of interests:” but so long as 
asad nature remains what it is—so long as self-preference is 
necessary to our very existence, this is plainly impossible. 
Every ruler, or member of the ruling body, has two distinct in- 
terests; the one, his share in the general interest of the com- 
munity, the other his own individual interest separate from that 
of the community, and the latter interest is always in conflict 
with, or contrary to, the former. Thus, as a member of the 
community, it is his interest that the nation at large should be 
prosperous, and taxation low ; but as a ruler, or member of the 
tuling body, provided that he or his can, out of the taxes, ob- 
tain more as rulers than they poy, as citizens, it is his interest 
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that taxes should be as high as will secure to him this advan- 
tage; and, short of absolute ruin, that the nation should be as 
unprosperous as it cannot fail to be under such a load of exac- 
tion. The conflict, therefore, or contrariety between the inter- 
ests of the governors and governed, is inherent in the nature of 
things, and out of the power of the legislator to remove; but he 
may, by the application of opposite checks, by cleverly playing 
off one interest against another, render the sinister interest of 
the ruling body altogether harmless, and secure to the public 
success in the issue of the conflict. The interest which every 
member of the governing body has in retaining the pleasures of 
power and distinction, is an interest sufficiently stimulant for 
all the purposes required: let this class of pleasures be at the 
diesaait oF the people—to be given to those who pursue the 
people’s interest—-to be withholden from those who pursue their 
own pecuniary interests to the detriment of the people: ina 
word; let the people, or a large proportion of them, have the 
real and frequent election of the governing body; let them also 
enjoy a free press, the desired check is attained, and the sinis- 
ter interest of the ruling body completely neutralized. 

For election terrorism, election tumult, and septennial im- 
punity, substitute ‘secrecy of suffrage (the only security for 
genuineness of suffrage), tranquillity of elections, and annual 
or biennial responsibility ; and what member would dare to 
vote for a job, or sanction a misapplication of the public 
monies? Held up to painful notoriety by the public press, his 
removal from parliament at the end of a year, Fis loss of all the 
ay rage of power and distinction, would be the sure penalt 
or his offence. No more M. P.’s on the address of his 
letters; no airs of condescending pride in the donation of 
franks to simpering ~ Sarena ; no more panting for the sight 
of his speech in the Morning Chronicle or Courier of the day ; 
no outward — against the inaccuracy of reporters, and 
internal conviction of their painful fidelity! In vain would the 
honourable ex-member, as he has done heretofore, re-elect 
himself by driving to the poll his tenants and tradesmen, 
threatening the one with loss of leases, and the other with loss 
of custom, if they dare to think for themselves, or elect a 
_— who will steadily pursue their interest instead of 

is; tenants and tradesmen, secure in the ballot, can disre- 
gard his threats, and the honourable ex-member must give 
place to a fitter man. These are the checks which alone can 
secure to mankind the full enjoyment of person and property ; 
these are the bolts and bars which are not merely useful but 
indispensably necessary to keep out the thieves of corruption. 
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We can pursue this investigation no further at present. 
There is in the next page (357) a passage of the same kind, as 
to the circumstances on which the greatness of states depends 
(we hardly know what the author means by this greatness), and 
perhaps as many as five or six more in the whole of the two 
volumes, in which, on the subject of government, especially in 
regard to the guid faciendum, the writer seems to entertain 
rather confused notions. The mistakes in political economy, 
which we have mentioned above, are on the subject of Ireland, 
pp. 35 and 37, vol. ii.; and on the sinking fund, vol. i. p, 318 ; 

ut of these, for the present, we can take no further notice. 

The author puts into the mouth of Cicero (at page 381, vol. 
ii.) a sentiment which we are inclined to think new as well as 
wise. “Could I begin my existence again, and, what is equally 
impossible, could I see before me all 1 have seen, I would 
choose few acquaintances, fewer friendships, no familiarities. 
This rubbish, for such it generally is, collecting at the base of 
an elevated mind, lessens its height and impairs its character.” 

In all this we cordially agree, and we think the happiness of 
men would in general be increased by contracting, within as 
narrow a scope as possible, the private and domestic affec- 
tions, and expanding in a corresponding degree the public and 
social : but our reasons are different from those of the author. 

The most unavoidably and immitigably painful incidents of 
life, are the losses of sympathy occasioned by final separation 
from those we have loved. Year after year death seizes on his 
rey, and the survivor has to pay the tax of grief; a brother or 
a child is torn away—one, in whose fate we took the most 
intense interest—one, who took an equal interest in ours ;— 
who shall supply the chasm in our affections, who shall re- 
place that sympathy which has grown up from the cradle, and 
divested of which, life seems a dreary and joyless waste? 
What, if the circumstances of our loss were such as peculiarly 
affect the imagination; if death came with a violent hand, or 
the victim, after a life of hardship, perished in a foreign clime ? 
When the first bitter agony is over, we fly to travel, we fly to 
employment, we force upon ourselves incessant occupation— 
but the mind as well as the body must have repose: in the 
dead of night and in the stillness of morning, uncontrollable 
imagination will ply the work of pain, and to the last hour of 
existence the torture may be renewed at intervals, in the asso- 
ciations excited by the sounds or the scenery of earlier days. 
Surely it is expedient to devise means for alleviating the evil 
which alloys the inseparable affections of consanguinity ;— 
surely it is most expedient to avoid extending our flanks to the 
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enemy by a host of familiar friends, and to elude his attacks by 
lessening the number of our outposts. 7 

The only means of which we are aware, and which we have 
found far from inefficacious, is to set up. an antagonizing 
interest in the cultivation of the public and social affections ; to 
follow the advice of Mr. Landor of choosing few acquaintances, 
and fewer friends; and to narrow the private affections to 
little beyond the circle of such kinsfolk as have unavoidably 
enjoyed and retained them. To such an application of the 
maxim he had laid down, Mr. Landor has so little advanced, 
that at p. 378, he says, 


‘Were it certain that the longer we live the wiser we become and 
the happier, then indeed a long life would be desirable; but since, on 
the contrary, our mental strength decays and our enjoyments of every 
kind not only sink and cease, but diseases and sorrows come in place of 
them, if any wish is wise, it is surely the wish that we should go away, 
— by years, undepressed by griefs, and undespoiled of our better 

aculties.’ 


To a man whose affections are confined to the private and 
domestic circle—to a man who has no other pleasures than the 
gratification of his appetites, the cheerfulness of sunny skies, 
the excitement of conviviality and the sympathies of friends, 
this is a natural and consistent wish; when his vigour has 
decayed, his appetites palled, and his friends have sunk away in 
death, what remains for him here? 

Lusisti satis, edisti satis, atque bibisti, 
Tempus abire tibi est,— 

But inasmuch as a age pngerioe of us are destined to 
pass through this gradual decay—inasmuch as death is not 
always—and where we are fettered with duties to others— 
ought not always, to be present at our call, it becomes of the 
last importance to all of us to cultivate and expand to the 
utmost, the public and social affections. Let a man do this, let 
him take a lively interest in the improvement of his species at 
large, contributing to it according to such power as nature has 
given him, and he may sustain with equanimity the loss of 
kinsfolks and acquaintance—Death hath no more dominion 
over him: years may roll on—external senses may decay, but 
so long as he retains eyes to see, or ears to hear, a newspaper, 
the most exciting, the most certain, and the most durable of 
all enjoyments, still remains ; above all, at the present season, 
when every hour teems with inventions that seem to place no 
limits to the power and pleasure of man—when we ride upon 
the wind and walk upon the wave—when from Chile to 
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Mexico, from Athens to Ostend, the whole human race burst- 
ing from the fetters which have so long enthralled its under- 
standing, is preparing to hurl destruction on the tyrants who 
would perpetuate its chains—at such a season, even the aged 
and infirm might pray for the longest protraction of their span, 
if it were only to witness the events of the coming hour, and 
like the Seer on Pisgah’s height, to catch one view of the 
glories and happiness which Time is preparing for posterity. 
Of all the sources of animation and interest which are open to 
_man, that which we have here disclosed is the most extensive, 
the most durable, and the least destructible by external acci- 
dents ; alloyed, however, with evil as all human enjoyments are, 
subject, as are all human speculations, to unavoidable crosses, 
neither is this one altogether exempt from the common lot. 
There have been cases in which for a time the prospects of im- 
eee: have been hidden by thick darkness,—in which the 

uman race has seemed to retrograde,—and even the sanguine 
have almost ceased to hope: Setunateby these periods have 
been few, and at distant intervals ; from the beginning of the 
world to the present day, the lot of mankind has been pro- 

ressively improving, and as improvement seems to have the 
aculty of multiplying itself in a kind of geometrical propor- 
tion, they who have seen the first strides of the present century, 
are above all others entitled to pass on to their + on in the con- 
fident hope of a brilliant and happy future. 

Having guarded our readers — what we conceive to be 
Mr. Landor’s weak apes we shall now proceed to a pretty 
copious extract of the passages which have appeared to us the 
most striking. The best conversations are those between Cicero 
and his brother; Leopold and Du Paty, Washington and 
Franklin, and General Lascy (Lacy) and the Curate Merino. 

The second volume is dedicated to General Mina, and the de- 
dication contains some striking passages. 

In the conversation between Washington and Franklin we 
have the following description of Parliamentary oratory :— 


‘ Washington.—The orators of the British parliament, while they are 
colourin this insolence and injustice, keep the understanding of 
the people at tongue’s length. 

‘ Franklin.—In good truth, then, the separation is no narrow one. I 
have been present while some of them have thrown up the most chaffy 
stuff two hours together, and have never called for a glass of water. 
This is contemplated as the summit of ability, and he who is capable of 
performing it, is deemed capable of ruling the two hemispheres.’ Vol. ii. 
p: 33. 
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General Lacy is made to express himself as follows, on the 
subject of a chamber of Peers :-— 


‘ In regard to a chamber of peers, Spain does not contain the materials. 
What has been the education of our grandees? how narrow the space 
between the horn-book and the sanbenito! The English are amazed 
and the French are indignant that we have not imitated their constitu- 
tions. All constitutions formed for the French are provisionary. Whe- 
ther they tripp or tumble, whether they stepp or slide, the tendency is 
direct to slavery: none but a most rigid government will restrain them 
from cruelty or from mischief: they are scourged into good humour, 
and starved into content. I have read whatever I could find written on 
the English constitution. It appears to me, like the Deity, an object 
universally venerated, but requiring a Revelation. I do not find the 
house of peers, as I expected to find it, standing between the king and 
people. Throughout a long series of years it has been only twice in op- 
position to the Commons: once in declaring that the slave-trade ought 
not to be abolished; again in declaring that those who believed in 
transubstantiation were unfit to command an army or to decide a cause. 

‘On Deity we reason by attributes, on government by metaphors. 
Wool or sand, embodied, may deaden the violence of what is discharged 
against the walls of a city; hereditary aristocracy has no such virtue 
against the assaults of despotism, which, on the contrary, it will main- 
tain in opposition to the people ; since its power and wealth, although 
they are given by the king, must be given fren the nation, and the latter 
has not an interest in enriching it, the former has. All the countries 
that have ever been conquered, have been surrendered to the conqueror 
by the aristocracy, which stipulates for its own property, power, and rank, 
yielding up the men, cattle, and metals, on the common. Nevertheless 
in every nation the project of an upper-chamber will be warmly che- 
rished. The richer aspire to honours, the poorer to protection. Every 
family of wealth and respectability wishes to count a peer among its re- 
latives, and, where the whole number is yet under nomination, every 
one may hope it. Those who have no occasion for protectors desire the 
power of protecting, and those who have occasion for them desire them 
to be more efficient. 

‘ You would imagine that the British peers have given their names to 
beneficent institutions, wise laws, and flourishing colonies; no such 
thing: in stead of which, a slice of meat between two slices of bread de- 
rives its name from one, a tumble of heels over head, a feat performed 
by beggar-boys on the roads, from.another. The former, I presume, 
was a practical commentator on the Roman fable of the belly and the 
members, and maintained with all his power and interest the supremacy 
of the nobler part ; and the latter was of a family, in which the head 
notoriously was lighter than the le Others divide their titles with a 
waistcoat, a bonnet, and a boot ; the more illustrious with some island 
inhabited by sea-calves.’ 


David Hume says of Paris :— 
‘ Hume.—There is certainly much more amenity and urbanity at Paris 
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than anywhere else in the world, and people there are less likely to give 
and take offence. AJl topics may be discussed without arrogance and 
superciliousness: an atheist would see you worship a stool, or light a 
candle at noon, without a sneer at you; anda bishop, if you were well- 
dressed and perfumed, would argue with you calmly and serenely, though 
you doubted the whole Athanasian creed. 


‘ Home.—So much the worse: God forbid we should ever experience 
this lukewarmness in Scotland. 


‘ Hume.—God, it appears, has forbidden it: for which reason, to show 
my obedience and submission, I live as much as possible in France, 
where at present God has forbidden no such thing. 

‘ Home.—Religion, my dear sir, can alone make men happy, and keep 
them so. 

‘ Hume.—Nothing is better calculated to make men happy than reli- 
gion, if you will alow them to manage it according to their minds; in 
which case the strong men hunt down others, until they can fold them, 
entrapp them, or noose them. Here however let the discussion termi- 
nate. Both of us have been in a cherry orchard, and have observed the 
advantages of the jacket, hat, and rattle.’ 


In the conversation between. Maurocordato (Mavrocordato) 
and Colocotroni, are some ingenious observations on defensive 
armour, and cork is proposed for the purpose as a substitute 
for iron. 

In the very excellent dialogue between Cicero and his bro- 
ther, religion is thus cantiogel — ; 


‘ Marcus.—Religion does not call upon us to believe all the fables of 
the vulgar, but on the contrary to correct them. 

* Quinctus.—Otherwise, overrun as we are in Rome by foreners of all 
nations, and ready to receive, as we have been, the buffooneries of Syrian 
and Egyptian priests, our citizens may within a few years become not 
only the dupes, but the tributaries of these impostors. The Syrian may 
scourge us until we join him in his lamentation of Adonis; and the 
Egyptian may tell us that it is unholy to eat a chicken, and holy to eat 
an egg; while a sly rogue of Judea whispers in our ear, “ That is su- 

stition ; you go to heaven if yom pay me a tenth of your harvests.” 
his, I have heard Cn. Pompeius relate, is done in Judea. 

* Marcus.—Yes, but the tenth paid all the expenses both of civil 
government and religious ; for the magistracy was (if such an expression 
can be repeated with seriousness) theocratical. In time of peace a deci- 
mation of property would be intolerable ; but the Jews have been always 
at war, natives of a sterile country, and neighbours of a fertile one, acute, 
meditative, melancholy, morose. I know not whether we ourselves have 
performed such actions as they have, or whether any nation has fought 
with such resolution and pertinacity. We laugh at their wo-ship; they 
abominate ours: in this I think we are the wiser; for surely, on specu- 
lative points, it is better to laugh than to abominate. But whence have 
you brought your eggs and chickens? I have heard our Varro tell many 
stories about the Egyptian ordinances, but I do not remember this. 
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* Quinctus——Indeed the distinction seems a little too absurd even 
for the worshippers of cats and crocodiles. Perhaps I may have wronged 
them: the nation I may indeed have forgotten, but I am certain of the 
fact. I place it in the archives of superstition ; you may deposit it in its 
right cell. Some eastern nations are so totally subjected to the priest- 
hood, that a member of it is requisite at birth, at death, and, by 
Thallassius! at marriage itself: he can even inflict pains and penalties, 
he can oblige you to tell him all the secrets of the heart, he can call 
your wife to him, your daughter to him, your blooming and innocent 
son ; he can absolve from sin; he can exclude from pardon. 

* Marcus.—Now, Quintus, egg and chicken, cat and crocodile, dis- 
appear, and vanish: you repeat impossibilities: mankind, in its lowest 
degradation, has never been depressed so low. The savage would strangle 
the impostor that attempted it, the civilized man would scourge him and 
hiss him from society. Come, come, brother! we may expect such a 
state of things whenever we find united the genius of the Cimmerian and 
the courage of the Troglodyte. Religions wear out, cover them with 
gold, or case them with iron, as you will. Jupiter is now less pow- 
erful in Crete than when he was in his cradle there, and spreads fewer 
terrors at Dodona than a shepherd’s cur.’ 


We are glad of an o greg | in assisting Mr. Landor’s 
“ two fingers ” in spreading the fame of the following res geste 
of a British general at Genoa :— 


‘ Pallavicini.—Across the road, exactly four paces from your anticham- 
ber, were the quarters of your general: exactly forty-eight from his 
window, out of which he was looking, did this peasant woman lie groan- 
ing with labour, when several soldiers entered her bed-room, and carried 
off the articles most necessary in her condition. Her husband ran under 
the window of the general, which faced the wife’s, entreating his com- 
passion. He was driven away. 

* Landor—Was nothing done ? 

* Pallavicini.—A few threats were added. 

‘ Landor.—Impossible, impossible ! ‘ 

‘ Pallavicini.—Since, sr, we are in the regions of impossibility, do 
look again, I entreat you, at the palace just before us: and I am greatly 
mistaken if I cannot fix your attention upon something of higher im- 
portance than a span of turf. 

* Landor.—It is among the most magnificent, and, what is better, the 
most elegant, that I have hitherto seen in Italy; for I have yet not 
visited the Venetian territory, and know merely from engravings the 
admirable architecture of Palladio. Whose is it? 

* Pallavicini—It belongs to the family of Cambiagi, to which our 
republic, while it pleased God to preserve it, owed many signal benefits, 
as doges and as senators. In the latter capacity a private man from 
amongst them constructed at his own expense the most commodious of 
our roads, and indeed the first deserving the name that liad ever been 
formed in Liguria, whether by the moderns or ancients. 
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* Landor.—How grand is that flight of steps upon which the children 
are playing! These are my vases, marchese, these are my images, this 
is ornamental gardening, these are decorations for architecture. Take 
care, blessed creatures, a fall from such a height! .. . 


* Pallavicini.—Over those steps, amidst the screams and embraces of 
those children, with her arms tied behind her, imploring help, pity, 
mercy, was dragged by the hair the marchesa Cambiagi. 

* Landor.—F or what offence ? 

‘ Pallavicini.—Because her husband had mastered all his prejudices, 
and resigned all his privileges. 

* Landor.—Signor marchese, the English general, whatever may be 
the public opinion of his talents, his prineiples, and his conduct, could: 
never have known and permitted it. 

* Pallavicini—Perhaps not. I can only declare that his windews 
were filled with military men, if uniforms make them, and that he was 
amongst them. This I saw. Your Houses of Parliament, M. Landor, 
for their own honour, for the honour of the service and of the nation, 
should have animadverted on such an outrage: he should answer for 
it: he should suffer for it. 

* Landor.—These two fingers havé more power, marchese, than those 
two houses. A pen! he shall live for it. What, with their animadver- 
sions, can they do like this ?’ 

In a note to a conversation between general Kleber and some 
French officers, we have a long examination of the character of 
Buonaparte, whom the author vituperates not a little. The sub- 
ject possesses no immediate claim to our attention, and we shall 
abstain from discussing it upon the present occasion; we are 
obliged, however, to add, that our sentiments do not coincide 
with those of the author. Nobody can exceed us in abhorrence 
of conquerors and despots; viewed as such, we entertain a 
sufficient dislike of Buonaparte ; but we think him one of the 
least execrable of all the conquerors and despots who have 
engrossed the voice of fame ; and mischievous as his career was, 
we esteem his promulgation of a code, and his exposure of the 
baseness, imbecility, and profligacy of our crazy legitimates, 
some compensation for the evil of which he was the cause. ' 

There are some remarkable passages in the conversation 
between Peter Leopold and the ptesident du Paty. We may 
refer to that on the defects of our jurisprudence ; of which the 
writer seems to be one of the few who entertain any accurate 
notion. Mr. Landoris, however, far from being so well at home 
when he comesto speak ofa remedy, and seems to have no very, 
clear conception of the whole of the principles on which the 
theory of punishment must turn. From lawyers he goes to. 
priests, with regard to whom the President says, 
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* The priesthood in all religions sings the same anthem. ~ First, the 
abuses are stoutly defended ; but when the ground is no longer tenable, 
then these abuses form no part of the holy ith. If, however, they are 
always found in its company, you may as well say that the cat’s skin is 
not the cat: the creature will make horrible cries if you attempt to strip 
it off, and perhaps will die of the operation.’ 

There is also much truth in the discourse put in the mouth 
of Leopold, on the effect of a variety of religions in a state 
upon the state itself, and upon each other. 

The following description by Capo d’Istria of the mode in 


which the British government is administered, is worth the 
attention of our governors :— 


‘ Employments in England are properties holden under certain fami- 
lies. Victories and conquests are secondary objects in her wars. Against 
the most consummate generalsand the most enthusiastic troops in Europe, 
was dispatched an inexperienced young prince, in whom the soldiers hav- 
ing no confidence, lost that which personal courage and national pride 
had implanted in themselves. Every new disgrace and disaster was a 
new reason for employing him. Expedition followed expedition, defeat 
followed defeat. On another occasion, republicans were taken out of 
the prisons, and brigaded with royalists, to fight for the king of France. 
They landed on the shores of their country, and slew their comrades. 
The city of Ferrol was to be attacked: neither the general nor any per- 
son under him knew its fortifications or its garrison. They saw the 
walls, and turned back ; although the walls, on the side where they 
landed, were incapable of sustaining one discharge of artillery, and the 
garrison consisted of half an inne regiment ; and although the city 
of Corunna, twenty miles distant, is commanded by the hills above it, in 
that direction, with walls even more feeble, and a garrison still more de- 
fective. Even the state of Antwerp was unexamined when an attack 
was to be made against it; nay, the English ministers had never heard 
that the island of Walcheren was auhelthe, by which ignorance they 
lost three thousand men. 

‘The duke of Wellington himself, then untitled, was superseded by 
two old generals, one after the other, at the moment when he had gained 
the most arduous of his victories. Nelson’s brave heart was almost 
broken by persevering injustice and by proud neglect. He returned, like 
another Bellerophon, from unexpected and undesired success. Constan- 
tinople, which never contains fewer than forty thousand fighting men, 
was to be assailed by four thousand English—a number not sufficient to 
garrison the seraglio, as your majesty will find next October. 

‘ The ministers of mM have squandered away the vast resources 
of their country among their supporters and dependents. The people 
are worn down with taxes, and hardly any thing short of an invasion 
could rouse them again to war.’ 


The faculties of declaiming forcibly and describing practically 
are bestowed by the author with a liberality indicative of his 
own wealth in their possession. We have no space for exam- 
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ples. The comic extravagance of the dialogue between Buona- 
parte and the President of the Senate, and the dramatic pathos 
of that between Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, have wont ewes 
claims to that subordinate species of praise which cannot be 
generally rendered to these Conversations. The latter would tell 
well upon the stage, supposing the possibility of its being ever 
allowed to arrive there in any play submitted to the revision of 
the immaculate censor of Alasco. We have only room for the 
concluding portion of it. The scene is in the Tower :— 


* Henry.—Give me now an account of the monies thou hast received 
from me within these nine months: I want them not back ; they are 
letters of gold in record of thy — Thou hast had no fewer than 
fifteen thousand pounds within that period, without even thy asking ; 
what hast done with it, wanton ? 

* Anne.—I have regularly placed it out to interest. 

* Henry.—Where ? I demand of thee. 


* Anne.— Among the needy and ailing. My lord archbishop has the 
account of it, yon Bp by him weekly ; F also had a copy myself: those 
who took away my papers may easily find it, for there are few others, 
and all the rest lie open. ; 

* Henry.—Think on my munificence to thee; recollect who made 
thee—dost sigh for what thou hast lost ? 


* Anne.—I do, indeed. 


* Henry.—I never thought thee- ambitious; but thy vices creep out 
one by one. 

‘ Anne.—I do not regret that I have been a queen and am no 
longer so ; nor that my innocence is called in question by those who 
never knew me: but I lament that the good people who loved me so 
cordially, hate and curse me; that those who pointed me out to their 
daughters for imitation, check them when they speak about me; and 
that he who, next to God, I have served with the mest devotion, is my 
accuser. O my lord, my husband, and king! the judgments of God 
are righteous: on this surely we all must think alike. 


‘.Henry.—And what then? speak out...again I command thee, 
speak plainly ... thy tongue was not so torpid but this moment. 


* Anne.—If any doubt remains upon your royal mind of your equity 
in this business ; should it haply seem possible to you that passion or 
prejudice in yourself or another, may have warped so strong an under- 
standing, do but supplicate the Almighty to strengthen and enlighten 
it, and he will -hear you. 

* Henry.—What ! thou wouldst fain change thy quarters, aye ? 

* Anne.—My spitit is detached and ready, and I shall change them 
shortly, whatever your highness may determine. 


‘ Henry—Yet thou appearest hale and resolute, and (they tell: me) 
smirkest and smilest to them all. 
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* Anne.—The withered leaf catches the sun sometimes, little .as it 
ean profit by it ; and I have heard stories of the breeze that sets in when 
daylight is about to close, and how constant it is, and how refreshing. My 
heart, indeed, is now sustained strangely : it became the more sensibly so 
from that time forward, «vhen power and grandeur, and all things terres- 
trial, were sunk from sight. Every act of kindness from those about me 
gives me satisfaction oad pleasure, such as I did not feel formerly. I 
was worse before. God chastened me; yet I was never an ingrate. What 
pains have J taken to find out the village girls, who placed their posies 
in my chamber ere I arose in the morning! how gladly would I have 
recompensed.-the forester who lit up a brake on my birth-night, which 
else had warmed him half the winter! But these are times past: I was 
not queen of England. 

* Henry.—Nor adulterous, nor heretical. 

* Anne —God be praised ! 

‘ Henry.—Learned saint, thou knowest nothing of the lighter, but 
perhaps canst inform me about the graver, of them. 

* Anne.—Which may it be, my liege ? 

© Henry.—Which may it be, pestilence! I marvel that the walls of 
this tower do not crack around us at such impiety. 


* Anne.—I would be instructed by the wisest of theologians; such is 
your highness. 

* Henry.—Are the sins of the body, foul as they are, comparable to 
those of the soul ? 

* Anne.—When they are united they must be worst. 

* Henry—Go on, go on; thou pushest thy own breast against the 
sword: God has deprived thee of thy reason for thy punishment. I 
must hear more; proceed, I charge thee. 

‘ Anne.—An aptitude to believe one thing rather than another from 
ignorance or weakness, or from the more persuasive manner of the 
teacher, or from his purity of life, or from the strong impression of a 
particular text at a particular time, and various things besides, may 
influence and decide our opinion ; and the hand of the Almighty, let us 
hopé, will fall gently pul covers fallibility. 

* Henry.—Opinion in matters of faith! rare wisdom ! rare religion ! 
Troth t iow, thou hast well sobered me: I came rather warmly and 
lovingly ; but those light ringlets, by the holy rood, shall not shade 
this shoulder much longer. Nay, do not start ; I tapp it for the last time, 
my sweetest. If the church ss it, thou shouldst set forth on 
the long journey with the eucharist between thy teeth, however loth. 

* Anne.—Love your Elizabeth, my honoured lord, and God bless you ! 
She will soon forget to call me; do not chide her; think how young 
she is. Could I, could I kiss her but once again, it would comfort my 
heart. . or break it.’ 


The Philosophical Dialogues are occasionally interspersed with 
some of a less serious nature. The length to which our notice 
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of the former has run, will prevent us from examining, in detail, 
the speculations in literary criticism. We have praised Mr. L. 
for his candour and liberality in the discussion of philosophical 
questions. No man is a thoroughly candid critic. Our natural 
tendency to dogmatise is checked by the precision of philoso- 
phical language, and curbed by the rules of logic. Not so in 
matters of taste. Much as has been written upon this subject, 
from Aristotle down to the Rev. Mr. Alison, it remains at this 
very day, and from the nature of the topics of which it is con- 
versant, will ss oped remain for ever, in a state of absolute 
uncertainty. Nota single rule has ever been agreed on as uni- 
versal. If it is difficult to reason without common principles, it 
is impossible without a common language. Yet so far is the 
art of criticism from approaching to the nature of a science, 
that a technical language has not only never been fixed, but 
has never been so much as attempted. The consequence has 
been, that critics of all times and countries ae, oe com- 
pelled to dogmatize. As far as their dogmas are unconcerned 
with more important subjects, it is a matter of little moment in 
what direction, or to what extent, they are pushed. No man, 
however, can safely indulge in a habit of deciding, without evi- 
dence, on subjects of the most trivial concern. The habit is too 
flattering to our natural indolence, and is apt, when tolerated in 
one department, to be unthinkingly introduced in another. 
Whilst the devotees of Shakspeare are satisfied with railing at 
Racine, or the idolaters of Racine at Shakspeare, the world 
may still turn on its axis, and every thing turn with it in quiet. 
But where the literary superstition becomes more intense, the 
supporters of either party are apt to make incursions into other 
quarters of the enemy’s country, and to carry their critical ha- 
treds into the field of philosophy. This seems to be the case 
with Mr. Landor. Had he simply been content with reviling 
French poetry and French poets, the matter had been beneath 
our notice: but he has gone much further. He has carried the 
prejudices of English literature into the discussion of French 
politics. Because Shakspeare is the greatest poet in the uni- 
verse, French philosophers are the greatest fools, French sol- 
diers the greatest cowards, French statesmen the greatest 
knaves, and French women the most arrant baggages. This 
error is a common, unfortunately a very common, one, in Eng- 
land. On this account it may he useful to inquire with what 
degrée of fairness Mr. Landor has conducted his remarks on 
two of the most distinguished ornaments of French literature, 
Voltaire and Boileau. e unhesitatingly impute these senti- 
ments to Mr. Landor, who indeed takes a particular pleasure in 
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recognizing them as altogether his own. In order that no mis- 
take might occur from their being put into the mouth of a 
stranger, he introduces himself as the interlocutor, and explains 
his notions about French literature in a dialogue with M. Delille. 
The politeness of the old Frenchman must be put to the full 
stretch, to endure the double mortification of listening to so 
much abuse of writers whom he undoubtedly regards with the 
same enthusiasm that Mr. Landor feels for his English deities, 
and of finding himself condemned to play so subordinate a part 
in the discourse. For an author, whom one of our contempora- 
ries has called “ the most illustrious of living poets,” it can 
scarcely be an agreeable pastime to find himself set up like a 
cock on Shrove Tuesday for Mr. Landor to shy at. Poor M. 
Delille is never suffered to open his mouth for more than a mi- 
nute at a time, and then only for the purpose of making some 
; ag a, gare or suggesting some flaw in his own case. 

We have him now before our eyes, digesting the bitter remarks 
of Mr. Savage Landor, with his shoulders. up to his ears, and 
an expression of countenance resembling that which men of 
every nation exhibit after swallowing a dose of physic, but still 
distinguished by that peculiar smile (in this instance degene- 
rated into a grin), which men of no other nation but his own 
can assume upon similar occasions. After submitting, with re- 
ligious endurance, to the hoarse invective with which his oppo- 
nent stuns him for the space of four hours together, the unhappy 
author of the Jardins, the paraphrast of Virgil, and translator of 
Paradise Lost, gives up the contest in despair, and finally lies 
down to have his brains knocked out, for good and all, by his 
unmerciful assailant. 

Bout let us examine the dialogue itself. It opens with certain 
observations which induce the Abbé to observe, in defence of 
Voltaire, that Mr. Landor “ must acknowledge that there are 
fine verses in his tragedies.” To this Mr. Landor replies, 

* Whenever such is the first observation, be assured, M. l’Abbé, that 
the poem, if heroic or dramatic, is bad. Should a work of this kind be ex- 
cellent, we say, “ How admirably the characters are sustained! what 
delicacy of discrimination! There is nothing to be taken away or altered, 
without an injury to the part or to the whole.” ’ 

Now this is a sheer begging of the question. The advocate of 
Voltaire is first made to rest his ground of defence on the sim- 
ple assertion, “ that there are fine verses in his client’s trage- 
dies;” to which the counsel for the prosecution immediately 
reply—* If that is all you have to say, you had better fling up 
your brief: every thing is bad, of which the greatest praise can 
only assert that a few parts are good.” Now we shall not admit 
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the validity of this proceeding. We reject the defence which 
Mr. Landor has put into the mouth of the Abbé Delille. A 
faithful advocate would have said, “ with the exception of co- 
medy and the ode, Voltaire has attempted no. style of poetry in 
which he has not reached the highest eminence’—(Condorcet, 
Vie de Volt.). Or, “ The glory of Voltaire can be increased by 
no man’s praise, and diminished by no man’s censure. Superior 
to all dramatic writers, in combining theatrical effect with moral 
instruction, and rendering the illusions of -the stage a vehicle 
for the insinuation of truth, who can be said to excel him in the 
nice discrimination of his characters?”—(La Harpe, Eloge de 
Voltaire.) A defence conducted in this manner would have 
opened the door to the discussion of those very excellencies 
which the French impute to Voltaire, and the English to 
Shakspeare. What would be said of M. Delille, had he written 
a dialogue, in which Mr. Landor should have been made to urge, 
as the sole merit of him, whose poems, in the opinion of the 
latter, “‘ are worth all that have Site composed from the crea- 
tion to the present hour,” that “it cannot but be acknowledged 
that there are fine verses in the tragedies of Shakspeare;” 
whence it should also be immediately inferred, that Shakspeare 
was no t at all? Such, however, is the line of criticism 
adopted in the outset of the present dialogue. The remainder 
is in a similar style. 

Poor Boileau is handled still more roughly. In examining 
the py of these models of French verse, Mr. Landor has 
applied a kind of logic which would annihilate all poetry what- 
ever. One of his tests is translation. For instance, the first 
couplet of the Discours au Roi— 


* Jeune et vaillant héros, dont la haute sagesse 
N’est point le fruit tardif d’une lente vieillesse,’ 
is thus rendered: 


. high wisdom of a young hero is not the tardy fruit of slow 
old age.’ 

What has Mr. Landor to object to the following translation, 
which is much more faithful, though, perhaps, less verbally ac- 
curate? ‘ 

* Young and illustrious monarch, whose exalted wisdom is not the 
acquisition of experience and old age.’ . 

This, however, is a better specimen at least of his fidelity in 

jon than we are afterwards treated with, at page 89. 

* In turning over the leaves,’ says Mr. Landor, ‘ to arrive at the 

Art Poétique, my eye rests on this verse, in the twelfth epistle :-— 
VOL. I.—w. R. GG 
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* Qui n’eut jamais pour Dieu que glace . . . 
A strange God enough! it is not to be wondered at, if there is no other 
in his company ; but there is: who? 
© ceedetece et que froideur ? 


There are follies on which it would be a greater folly to remark. Who 
awould have the courage to ask, whether there is not coldness where 
there is ice ?’ 

We were somewhat staggered at the foregoing passage. As 
our memory did not serve us, we turned to the volume of 
Boileau which contains the twelfth epistle, We found the 
following passage :— 


« Dans nous l'amour de Dieu fecond en saints desirs, 
N’y produit pas toujours de sensibles plaisirs. 
Souvent le coeur qui I’a, ne le sait pas lui-méme. 

Tel craint de n’aimer pas qui sincérement aime, 

Et tel croit au contraire étre brilant d’ardeur, 

Qui n’eut jamais pour Dieu que glace et que froideur.” 

We make no observation on this odd and almost wilful mis- 
representation. 

Mr. Landor has treated us so well, on the score of transla- 
tion, that we owe him a specimen in return. The following 
morceaux are no less literal, and much more faithful than his 
own :— 


« Etre ou n’étre pas, c’est la la question ; 

S’il est plus noble dans l’esprit de souffrir 

Les piqires et les fléches de l’affreuse fortune, 

Ou de prendre les armes contre une mer de trouble, 

Et, en s’opposant a eux, les finir? ...... 

Car qui voudrait supporter les coups et les injures du temps, 
Les torts de l’oppresseur, les dédains de l’orgueilleux, 

Les angoisses d'un amour méprisé, les delais de la justice, 
L’insolence des grandes places, et les rebuts 

Que le mérite patient essuie de l"‘homme indique, 

Quand il peut faire son quietus 

Avec une simple aiguille a téte.”. . . . . (Hamlet, Act iii, Se. 1). 

Again :— 

“ Quoi! ma mére que mon pére aimait tant, ma mére pour qui mon 
pére sentait toujours renaitre son appétit en mangeant, ma mére en 
épousa un autre au bout d’un mois! un petit mois! que dis-je? avant 
qu’elle efit usé les souliers avec lesquels elle suivait le corps de mon 
pauvre pére ! Oh ! la fragilité est le nom de la femme !”. . . (Act i. Sc..2). 

Another method to which Mr. Landor has unsparingly re- 
sorted for the purpose of depreciating the French poets is, not 
exactly mis-quotation, but a careful selection of the very worst 
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peseages in their works. We shall not follow him further in 
is criticisms... The foregoing observations are sufficient to 
illustrate the nature of his sentiments with regard to French 
literature, and the grounds on which they have been adopted. 
We cannot altogether approve of the spirit of Mr. Landor’s 
remarks on some parts of the Italian character. We are dis- 
posed to go greater lengths with him in his dislike of the 
manners and morals of certain classes of that unfortunate 
people, than in his prejudices against the French; but we shall 
allege, in justification of our severity, a reason which he has 
stated himself with admirable clearness of idea and force of 
expression. No thinking man can deny, that “ wherever,” as in 
Italy and in most of the southern countries of Europe, “ there 
is.a substitute for morality, where ceremonies stand in the 
place of duties, where the confession of a fault before a priest 
is more meritorious than never to have committed it, where 
virtues and duties are vicarious, where crimes can be expiated 
after death for money, where by breaking a wafer you open the 
gates of heaven, probity and honour, if they exist at all, exist 
in the temperament of the individual. Hence a general indif- 
ference to virtue in others ; hence the best men in Italy do not 
avoid the worst; hence the diverging rays of opinion can be 
brought to no focus; nothing can be csteneath it, nothing 
warmed” (vol,i. p. 210). In all this we cor _ agree ; 
although we feel some unwillingness to assent to the following 
proposition, or the proofs by which it is supported :— 


‘ The language proves the character of the people. Of all pursuits 
and occupations, for I am unwilling to call it knowledge, the most 
trifling is denominated virti. 

. The Romans, detained from war and activity by a calm, termed it 
malacia : the Italians, whom it keeps out of danger, calls it bonaccia. 

* Love of their country is so feeble, that whatever is excellent they 
call pelegrino. 

‘ So corrupt are they, that softness with them must partake of disease 
and impurity : it is morbidezza. 

* Such is their idea of contemplation, and of the subjects on which it 
should be fixed, that if a dinner is given to a person of rank, the gE 
zettes announce that it was presented alla Contemplazione della sua Ec 
cellenza. 

* A lamb’s fry is cosa stupenda. 

. es which frightens, and finery, which attracts them, are 
honesty : hence valentuomo and galantuomo. A well-dressed man is a 
mar. of honour, womo di garbo. 

‘ Pride is offended at selling any thing: the shopkeeper tells you that 
he gives you his yard of shoe-ribbon ; da, not vende. 

‘ Misfortune is criminal: the captive is a wicked man, caftivo. 

GG 2 
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* Meschino, formerly poor, is now mischievous, or bad. 

‘ A person is not rendered vile by any misconduct or criminality ; but 
if he has the tooth-ache, he is avvilito. 

P a was among the Romans labour, as oper@ pretium, &c. It now. 

ignifies the most contemptible of performances, the vilest office of the 
feet and tongue, whenever it sal 9 alone by excellence. 

* Ostia, a sacrifice (hostia) now serves equally to designate the Al- 
mighty and the wafer that seals a billet-doux. 

* Your Highness will it me to add one more example. If injus- 
tdep to dene exh suleoes teiinal 2 is requisite to perform an execrable 
act, if the words mean any thing, uwmiliare una supplica. Language so 
base and infamous was never heard in the of Domitian, who 
commanded that he should be called lord and God.’ 


Here is a tissue of the same metaphysical errors, which have 
drawn so much attention from the ingenuity displayed in their 
defence by the author of the Diversions of Purley. Words, 
in every language, and amongst every people, whatever be their 
degree of civilization or moral culture, are subject to perpetual 
change. Many, in the lapse of years, acquire new forms, and 
many which retain their forms assume new meanings. The 
fact requires no illustration. Mr. Landor is acquainted with a 

ple who are not wont to esteem themselves as the lowest of 
aropean nations, — whom many idioms prevail in no 
respect less offensive to the ear of a patriotic etymologist than 
those he has selected from the language of Machiavel and 
Alfieri. Of these idioms many seem even worse than those 
selected by Mr. Landor, from their having but half-changed 
their meaning ; and by this means affording a cloak to vice by 
nick-naming it from the Vocabulary of Virtue. 

We must here, with whatever reluctance, lay down these in- 
teresting volumes. We have the author’s promise, which he 
must not be allowed to break, of favouring us, at some future 
time, with another and a more important work. We extract 
the passage in which the — is recorded ; the country he 
alludes to as the place of his present and future residence, we 
believe, is Italy. 

* Should health and ee of mind remain to me, and the enjoyment 
‘of a country, where, if there is none to assist, at least there is none to 
molest me, I hope to leave behind me completed the great — of my 
studies, an orderly and solid work in history, and I Serish e - 
sion that posterity will not confound me with the Coxes and Foxes of 
the age’ (vol. i. p. xiv). 

We exhort him to complete his undertaking. We can fully 
understand and sympathize with the expression of the last 
member of the sentence, and have little doubt that a history 
from his pen will never be confounded by posterity with. the 
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Coxes and Foxes of the past and present age. He possesses 
many requisites for the office of a useful historian; and 
with the sounder principles on government, and the more ex- 
tensive views in political economy, which he cannot but acquire 
in the course of preparation for his work, he bids fair to pro- 
duce a work which will continue to instruct mankind when 
Coxe, Fox, and Southey are forgotten. 





Arr. VIi.—The Provisional Constitution of Greece, &c. London; 
Murray, 1823. 


— of the present State of the Greek Confederation. By Edward 

laquiere, Esq. London; G. &. W.B. Whittaker, 1823. 

Sketch of the Military and Political Power of Russia, in 1817. 5th 
Edition. London; Ridgway, 1818. 

4n Account of the Military Colonies in Russia. By Robert Lyall, M.D. 
1824. ° 


INCE a few dissentient voices have died away, the crimes 
of Turkey and the rights of Greece have become such moral 
truisms, that we shall not waste our readers’ attention and our 
own space, by descanting on either; but confine ourselves to 
an unimpassioned attempt to prove that the erection of a pow- 
erful Greek state would promote the interests of England and 
Europe. 

Our main argument is the probability of Russian aggrandize- 
ment ; the very reason which has been hitherto urged for keeping 
Greece in her chains, and which even prompted our ministry 
in 1778, to insist on the empress Catherine abandoning the 
Moreotes whom she had seduced into rebellion. 

We contend that, although the power of Russia at present 
by no means equals what popular opinion allots to it, it would far 
exceed the most fearful estimate ever yet hazarded, if she 
either acquired the possession of Turkey, or such an influence 
over her as a prolonged intestine struggle would ensure. The 
idea of taking advantage of the dissensions of a country, 
in order to mangle and divide it among rapacious neighbours, 
is so abhorrent from English feelings, that we have con- 
templated only two alternatives, the deliverance, or the sub- 
jugation of Greece by the Turks. But those Philhellenes, 
who like ourselves have jealously watched the suggestions 
thrown out in foreign pamphlets, must be aware of the alarms 
which these pacific trumpeters of spoliation have sounded. 
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In “ ’Empire Ottoman ou |’Equilibre de l'Europe,” is a series 
of strange proposals: to place a Russian prince on the throne 
of Constantinople, whose eastern frontier is to reach the Kasil- 
Irmak ; to erect the Morea into a kingdom for Gustavus of 
Sweden, garrisoned by a Belgian army ; to make Candia, Cy- 
pee. and Rhodes, another for the young king of Etruria, with a 

rench army quartered upon him ; and to divide Syria, like the 
Tricolor (which such rapacity recalls to our memory) into three 
equal strips, along whose respective parallels, France, Austria, 
and England, are to conquer eastward, as far as they choose, 
with similar sillinesses about weyers all Europe. The 
author of “ Remarques Politiques sur la Cause des Grecs,” de- 
fends a Russian emperor of the east, on these opposite grounds : 
Ist, because Russia never has abused her power, and therefore 
never will; an argument weakened only by the falsehood of the 
assertion, and the fallacy of the deduction, 2ndly, Because the 
increasing power of Russia is irresistible, and because it is not 
alarming ; two reasons which happily pair off and destroy each 
other ; while his recommendation to Austria to have no fear of 
Russia, whose possession of Wallachia, and the rest of Mol- 
davia completely shut up Transylvania, reminds us of Mrs. 
Bond’s address to her ducks. 

Deeply is the acquisition of even half Moldavia to be regretted, 
as giving Russia an occasion to conciliate the Dacians; and 
that of Bessarabia, as enabling her to cramp the Danubian com- 
merce by duties. Austria displayed such baseness during Hypsi- 
lanti’s rebellion in restraining the Servians, that the Moldavians 
and Wallachians, would reluctantly pass under her sceptre; and 
Russian cabinet workmen clinch their nails too well to allow 
Bessarabia to be detached ; yet a party wall is highly desirable 
between inflammatory Russia and combustible Turkey. The 
most desirable measure would perhaps be the cession to Austria 
by Russia, of her part of Moldavia, and of Bessarabia; of the 
first, on account of the great evil of dividing a nation; of the 
latter for the sake of Izmail and Kilia, which are respectively 
able to nullify or to utilize the northern mouth of the Danube, 
and of Bender and Akerman, which would prove more effec- 
tive barrriers against Russian encroachment, in Austrian, than 
they did in Turkish hands. 

But viewing the whole machinery of Russian aggrandizement, 
which, like a windlass, when it palls never recedes ; and remem- 
bering the price paid by Russia for any scheme of conquest 
(15,000 men for Izmail only), we must despair of such an ar- 
rangement. Still Wallachia and Turkish Moldavia are open to 
Austrian courtship, for we deprecate the idea of transferring sove- 
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reignty, which can be only resigned ; and recommend the con- 
tinued dependence of the trans- Danubian provinces, only because 
we know that from want of all moral and physical barriers, they 
could not maintain themselves against Russia, or even Turkey. 
Austria, by a liberal policy, might attach the Moldo-Wallachians, 
as firmly as her own Hungarians of the Greek church, and by 
acquiring from Turkey the Peninsula, which the Danube and 
the Black Sea form as far as Kistenji, might gain the 
southern mouth ofthe Danube, and the double lake of Babada 
Razeln, coavertible into a most excellent harbour. When we 
view Hungary, a flat country surrounded by the Save and Da- 
nube, and the Carpathian mountains ; and consider that all its 
rivers* enter the Danube, and all, except the Mur and Drave, 
and the Save, flow from the Carpathian mineral districts ; that 
most of the others traverse the two great eastern and western 
agricultural plains, which form two-thirds of Hungary, and that 
the most fertile part lies on both sides of that second Danube 
the Theyss, we shall be able to judge what a debouché the pos- 
session of the whole Danube, without the fear of Russian tolls, 
or a Turkish plague, would afford for articles, all either weighty 
or bulky; the chief produce, corn, has been hitherto exported 
only to Austria and the Adriatic (contrary to the current of the 
great rivers), and has never exceeded 200,000 quarters ; but the 
removal of all political obstacles to the navigation of the whole 
Danube, would soon double the revenues of Hungary. 

Though the northern eagle might well be gorged with her 
lion’s share in the mangled carcase of Poland,}.she is still 
ravenous; Europe cannot safely supply her with prey, and 
the possessors of India must not allow her to a it east- 
ward in Asia. The restoration of the kingdom of Armenia, in 
the person of Alexander, would be a bait both cheap and 
. tempting; tempting, because it would be a moral as well as a 
material nucleus for influence over the widely-scattered Arme- 
nians (an object similar to that which caused the re-establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Poland); cheap, because Russia has 
already seized the eastern, can take the western from Turkey 
at will, and will never be able effectually to control the 
southern part of Armenia. 

With regard to this author’s suggestion concerning Bosnia, 
we see no objection to the Bosniacs, #f so inclined, offering their 





* Hungary possesses likewise part of the Szamios, White Thoresh, Ma- 
rosch, and Merch, and the whole of the Waag, Gran, Poprad, and Temes, 
besides the canals of Bega, Bergava, and Fejer. 

+ 178,000 square miles quite Russianized, and 47,000 now facetiously 
ealled “‘ the kingdom of Poland,” being one-fifth of 284,000 square miles, 
its original extent. 
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allegiance to Austria; nor would such an arrangement be 
difficult.* Though Austria, rendered ody by financial 
distress, is a rapacious mistress to Italy, whose fields still 
afford a gleaning after the French harvest of plunder; she 
would be, if she attempted to fleece Herzegovinians, Papouans, 
and Montenegrins “the devil shearing his hogs,” nay, she 
would pay onthe than rob these Sclavonian recruits, who, like 
her I}lyrians, would soon swell her armies. 

Austria, next to France, might become the best continental 
champion against Russia. Her political frame, formed from 
the unnatural junction of unsuitable limbs, is at once weak and 
lengthy. If she acquired a marine, she might render available 
her dormant but enormous productive resources; and she 
would be vulnerable to our displeasure, since her merchant navy 
would always be in our power. 

The coast of Dalmatia, extending obliquely from 42° to near 
45° degrees of N, latitude, may be called one — * har- 
bour; yet Cattaro, Ragusa, akarsca, Spalatro, ibenigo, 
and Zara, are insignificant ports. A communication with 
Hungary, which Bosnia now intercepts, is alone wanting to 
render them as flourishing as Fiume and Trieste. 

The Cherka and Cettina do not run far enough inland to be 
of much use ; but the Narenta, traversing such a fertile soil 
near its mouth, and the Bosna, passing through the rich plains 
east of Serajo, and nearly meeting each other, might supply 
the deficiency of Dalmatia in grain from the superabundance 
of Hungary. Nor would Austria weaken her military frontier 
by changing its present line from the Adriatic along the con- 
fines of Illyria, Croatia, Sclavonia, Hungery, and Transylvania, 
for one tdlaning the course of the Danube, Save, and Drina 
as far as Mount Guibotin ; and thence the Moracca, from the 
Lake of Plava, through that of Scutari into the Adriatic; for 
the warlike Montenegrins, Herzegovinians, and Bosniacs, 
might form an advanced line of permanent militia, like that 
established since 1718 along the Hungarian frontier; while 
their hostility to the Moslems would secure their fidelity. 
To the next om osal, that England should receive Scio, and 
consign to the Hellenic cottundion all the Ionian islands 












* By Bosnia are now usually understood only the Sandgiaks, of Ban- 
jaluka, Orach, and Bosna-Serajo, Upper Bosnia, or the kingdom of Rama 
being now divided into Turkish Croatia and Dalmatia, and the Duchy of 
St. Saba or Herzegovina We have designedly omitted all allusion to the 
heraldic claims of Austria on Wallachia, and Moldavia, and on the 
ancient kingdom of Rama; when we remember the consequences de- 
duced from her having perseveringly quartered the arms of the duchies of 
Galitzia and Lodemeri, we can never admit such very dangerous titles. 
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except Corfu and Paxo, which she is to retain in full sove- 
reignty, we object for many reasons, but principally because | 
it is a breach of trust; these islands, though spoken of as if 
they were only items in Mr. Goulburn’s department, being 
our protegées, not our colonies. They might, however, 
imitating the double connexion of Neufchatel, both with 
Switzerland and Prussia, join the New Achean League, without 
resigning the protection of England, and thus form a moral 
link between their protector and their allies. . 

While asserting that the present strength of Russia is over- 
rated, and may yet be restrained, we naturally revert to the 
“« Sketch of the military and political power of Russia, in 1817.” 
On the fall of Napoleon, imagination, deprived of her accus- 
tomed food, and hungering after new terrors, seized upon this 
“‘ Colossal Power ;” and the author before us was one of the 
first who sounded to arms. But the parental partiality of an 
ingenious speculator for his favourite theory, led him into 
exaggeration. He confounds quantity of matter with momentum, 
and estimates military power rather by the number of soldiers at 
home, than by the armies, adequately supplied with the morale 
and materiel of strength in distant countries. The assertion 
at the top of page 150, that “ no power in Europe can raise, 
_ equip, or maintain their forces with such disdain of the price 

of blood,” is true; but though a supply of men is one, money 
is happily for civilization another essential ingredient in warfare. 
Want of money and method has prevented Russia from main- 
taining in Italy or France, armies numerically equal to those 
of Prussia and Austria; and we even doubt, whether, with all 
her immoveable millions, she could have extinguished the 
French cause in Spain, by successive expeditions equal to 
those which we sent; the volume of our population and of 
hers being like water in a fire-engine, or in a tank. This 
author's valuation of Russia is as much over as that of France 
appears under the mark. Area, productiveness, population, 
and situation, are the cardinal points on which the strength 
of nations reposes; but they must bear to each other a due 
gp or the basis will be unsteady. T[ussia’s “ nine 

undred and twenty thousand square leagues, being the ninth 
part of the terra firma, and the twenty-eighth of the whole 
globe,” ought no more to affect statistical, than the number of 
carts which our debt would load, financial, opinions. The 
surface of the Russian empire is forty-two times that of 
France ; but, by the Cadastre of 1817, the annual value of taxed 
land in France was indulgently estimated at £.40,864,920, and 
was probably worth fifty millions ; and, in 1821, the revenue of 
France was £.36,856,791, of which, nearly a third arose from 
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the land tax; and that of Russia but £.12,800,000. The po- 
pulation of Russia is here called 42, but we have seen it stated 
as high as 53, and believe it to be 51 millions (besides 3} for 
what is nicknamed Poland). France has but 30,500,000. The 
strength of Russia would be.therefore, to that of France, as 5 to 3, 
did not the weight and impenetrability of. population depend, 
like that of matter, on the density of its component atoms. Itis 
superfluous to eulogize the position of France ; we will therefore 
em to point out the disadvantages under which Russia 
abours in this respect. Her products, timber, corn, salt, 
hemp, flax, skins, iron, &c. being either weighty or bulky, can 
be conveyed by water carriage alone to the place of shipment, 
so as to secure remuneration. The Don and Donetz, the Bog; 
Dniestr, and Dniepr, all pour their waters into the Euxine; 
as do the Jaick and the Volga into the Caspian: the Windau, 
Dwina, and Neva which enter the Baltic are of shorter course 
and smaller volume. Were Russia possessed of the: Darda- 
nelles and the shores of Greece, the Mediterranean would 
obtain as marked a preference over the Baltic as the latter did 
over the White Sea, Archangel having been supplanted by 
Revel, Riga, and Cronstadt, as soon as Peter had permanently 
acquired amar Ingria, Carelia, and Wiburg; and as com- 
merce exists to the greatest advantage between countries of 
the most dissimilar products, southern latitudes would best 
exchange fruits and wines for northern lumber and grain. 
It is true that at present the north of Russia possesses some 
reat facilities for imternal navigation; the outlet of the 
Baltic having afforded an inducement to connect the Baltic 
Dwina with the Louat. But though the products of the 
south may find their way to the Baltic and the White Sea, 
the Euxine communicating with the Baltic by the Duna and 
the Dniepr (as the Caspian does by the Neva and Wolga), and 
being connected with the frozen ocean by the Dwina and 
Dniepr, as the Caspian is by the Dwina and the Wolga; we 
must consider that all these rivers run from north to south, and 
that in bulky articles this unnatural course of going against 
the stream must, besides the delay, at least treble the cost. of 
freight.* 





* The Cataracts of the Dniepr might, by a more liberal expense than 
was bestowed by Catherine, 1784, be removed, and the outlay would be as 
nearly repaid by the results, as that incurred at the mouth of the Dniestr, 
which has produced all the wealth of Odessa. The sand banks at the mouth 
of the Don are an impediment less easy to remove, but even if suffered to 
remain, would not be worse than the accumulation of mud at the embou- 
chure of the Dwina, which was not found to prevent. the prosperity of 
Archangel. 
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. Our mind’s eye has been lately: withdrawn from the de- 
signs of Russia on Turkey by the “ personal virtues of the 
emperor Alexander,” who is stated to have the utmost dread of 
enlarging his overgrown empire. Yet this very sovereign, 
whose moderation is to check the notorious rapacity of the 
Russian cabinet, has already (besides creating the new kingdom 
of Poland) by the addition of Finland, Moldavia, Bessarabia, 
the Caucasian countries south of the Kuban and Terek, and 
fresh nibblings at Prussian Poland, melted 170,000 square 
miles into the enormous mass of his empire. The map prefixed 
to “ the Sketch, &c.” makes the emperor Alexander’s modera- 
tion still plainer, by colouring in red the lands thus inundated. 
For inundation is the only word applicable to Russian encroach- 
ment. -While the tide of common conquest uncovers at its ebb 
the barriers of national liberty which it had overwhelmed by its 
flood, Russian inundations never recede. But a century 
since, and the western boundary of Russia followed with but 
little deviation the 30th degree of eastern longitude ; at its 
extreme point, near Kalisch, it now touches the 18th; and 
its average, from the frozen ocean down to the Danube, is but 
little more to the east. 

Of the barriers which shut out Russia from Europe, Poland 
has been laid level; the outworks of Sweden haye, since 
1807, been. possessed by the great besieger of liberty; and 
Turkey, like an antiquated mass of crumbling turrets, nods to 
its fall. The Greeks have been erecting an edifice cemented 
with their best blood, and which may yet shut the Scythian 
out from the south. The sueneeiad mangling of Poland 
lingered on for twenty three years though the voice of Kosciusko, 
or the shrieks of Praga, were unable to rouse the selfish sophists 
who could shudder only at republican outrages; and when 
Sweden was sawed in two, Europe guaranteed the crime, 
and supported the criminal. Heaven, pardoning the wan- 
tonness with which she suffered these two bulwarks to be 
overthrown, has raised her up a third in delivered Greece. 
The possession of the Dardanelles, and the Aigean coasts, 
adding a wealthy exchequer to a crafty and remorseless cabi- 
net, which already works a consecrated puppet of absolute 
power, and fifty servile semi-barbarous millions, would, -by 
what may be called this ¢rinoda necessitas, give Russia the 
dominion of Europe. Greece would bring her commerce, and 
with it naval power ; the two things wanting to make “ that 
colossal” humbug, as formidable as she would gladly be 
thought. Russia may continue to reckon twenty frigates, and 
two and thirty ships of the line: but her naval is a much 
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greater delusion than her military, force. Fleets, of course, 
are easily constructed in a country which is the great dépét of 
naval stores; but they are merely splendid toys, unless 
manned and used; and Russia wants both seas and sailors. 
The Baltic and the Euxine are lakes, frozen, the one totally for 
half, the other partially for a third, of the year. Her export 
and import trade is chiefly carried on in foreign bottoms; carry- 
ing trade she has none; and it can hardly be necessary to 
refer to England or Holland for proof that a military, must be 
fed with crews by a merchant navy, and that boors cannot be 
drilled into sailors by any succedaneum for time and long voyages. 
The possession of Greece would give Russia at once the 30,000 
best seamen in the Mediterranean, whom the present war 
has proved to be as dauntless as skilful. Every year would 
increase their amount, for in readiness to risk possible loss for 
robable gain, and venture into new channels of commerce, the 
Gosche come, though /ongo intervallo, yet next to the English. 
Greece would be the source of great wealth, likewise, to 
Russia, and what we before stated as the disadvantages of her 
present — will sufficiently point out all that she would 
ae by having the Mediterranean thrown open to her. In fact 
reece would not be merely added to but would be an active 
multiplier placed under the inert sum of Russia, and threaten- 
ing such a product as may well dazzle our eyes. Nor can 
we hope that Russia would spare her new Protégés. It is 
true Courlanders, Lithuanians, Fins and Caucasians escape; but 
from the poverty of the fleece, not the tenderness of the imperial 
shepherd, and Poland is handled gently, as a nucleus round which 
the unravelled territories of Austria and Prussia, are some day 
to be wound. It is not necessary that a government should be 
sanguinary, so it be but needy, to pillage industrious and distant 
subjects ; the sleek “ Aquilagrifagna,” makes the serpent of the 
Visconti writhe; and “ Genova la superba” fully answers its 
destination: military pay to thecrowned gamblers of Savoy. The 
revenue arising from the whole Russian empire must eventu- 
ally be large, but it is the interest of Europe to put off that 
period, till the Russians are somewhat less barbarous, and 
their sovereign more limited ; for civilized nations are apt to 
explode in the hands of those who seek to make warlike instru- 
ments of them; at present Alexander might compound such 
‘dangerous ingredients, when united, as obedience and enter- 
prise, Russian men, and Grecian money, into a second “ Greek 
fire."* The one circumstance which makes the area and popu- 





* It was the union of sulphur, naphtha, itch, gum, and bitumen, 
materials all previously harmless, which produced about the year 669, 
the terrific Feu Gregeots. “ss 
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lation of Russia a brutum fulmen to Europe, is her poverty or 
her cheapness, for they are here convertible terms. Her poli- 
tical languor is mere inability to make money procure as much 
out of Russia as it does in; so that a heavy revenue to raise, 
becomes a light one to spend, as soon as her armies have quitted 
her frontier. Time will, perhaps, slowly correct this, by enrich- 
ing Russia; we have endeavoured to show, that the posses- 
sion of Greece would do it quickly. Dr. Lyall conceives the 
emperor Alexander to have done more than get money, to have 
contrived to keep up an available army without it. ere this 
true, Russia would be resistless ; but we think that the scheme 
of military colonization, like most others from the same source, 
is half craft and half foppery, and pretending much conceals 
more. The following sentence shows at once, that this Mus- 
covite theory is, for its avowed purposes, as silly as it is harsh. 
“ He, the crown peasant, formerly paid the moderate tax of 
8 roubles, about 6s. 8d. He now supports a soldier, which costs 
him from 45 to 50 roubles, or about £2. a year, and his horse, 
which costs him from 180 to 200 roubles. For these various 
taxes the compensation afforded-is very inadequate.” Either 
the crown peasant cannot continue to pay such an advanced 
rent, for it is no more, or he might pay it into the treasury, 
which therefore gives up the value of this commutation. 

“ The very inadequate compensations” are stated to be: Ist 
“ fifteen deciatins or forty English acres,” instead of his former 
“ sufficiency of land for the maintenance of his family.” 2ndly, 
* Houses built for them in lieu of those they imhabited.” 
3rdly, “ The benefit of the soldier’s assistance, in the cultiva- 
tion of the land and other duties of husbandry, when he is not 
engaged in his military duties ;” which are thus described: 
oa times exercise in the week, is considered moderate, and 
of course they mount guard in their regular turns. Besides, 
each military village in rotation sends a guard to perform am 
at the head quarters of the regiment.” Such assistants, wi 
houses and lands, to those who possessed enough of both before, 
may be yxapic axapic kal Swpov Gdwpov; but serfs being, in 
Russia, as vendible as acres, they are all a loss to the donor ; and 
to this must be added the expense of arms and ammunition for 
three field days a week, besides uniforms without end; as 
the whole corps de ballet in this tragi-comic interlude of des- 
potism, “ master-colonists, assistants, agriculturist soldiers, re- 
serves, cantonists, and invalides,” “are to beseen in their uniform 
working in the fields, drawing carts, building houses &c.’ 

In fact, the economy of the system amounts merely to an 
odious method of augmenting rents, and of taking them on the 
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spot and in kind, as injudicious as easy, in-a country labouring 
under a morbid stagnation of money. ‘Count Ozerovsku 
boasted, that in 30 years, by the plan of military colonization, 
Russia would have an army of 6,000,000 soldiers,” “ half of 
whom,” says M. Dupin “ will be ready to march on the promul- 
tion of an imperial ukaz.” The readiness of semi-civilized 
cythians to desert snow and quass for the caffés of Paris, 
and the vineyards of Italy, might have been worked up without 
all this machinery. 
. This Muscovite militia is not like the French garde nationale, 
by spreading over the whole country, calculated to give mili- 
ay bahite to the male population; nor like the permanent, 
regiments planted by Austria along her Turkish limits, a wall of 
datnsice; since it is quartered wherever the crown domain lies, and 
not exclusively along the frontier; neither does it hold out any real 
saving. When employed, these colonists are to be paid like other 
soldiers, and while dormant, they afford only the same resource 
for recruiting as the whole Russian empire; with the sole ad- 
vantage of — military discipline, which is far more 
coangly taught to a landwehr or a local militia. Schools form 
a part of the emperor’s machinery for “ the rapid improve- 
ment and civilization of his empire ;”” and Dr. Lyall innocently 
looks forward to, “ at least five millions, not of mere machines 
as heretofore, but of men who have been taught to think as well 
- to act.” We would ask what is to make men machines; 
if not perpetual “ milita larity, where the very water-pail 
(vedro) hee its eulgualh tlaoh tend Should it Range to be found 
in any other, by the inspecting subaltern officer, on his morning 
visit, a severe reprimand, if not a stroke of the cane, is sure to 
follow.” 

The five millions are to be made active, not thinking beings; 
they are to be wrought intoaheavy mallet, with which the emperor 
may at will crush the great possessors of land ; and we may see 
by the ee that the plan has been resumed in the south 
of Russia; but harmlessly, if Europe can prevent Russia from 
prematurely obtaining wealth and naval power. Both may yet 
be snatched from her by this blessed revolution of Greece ; 
though we may shudder on looking back upon our narrow 
een. from seeing the limits of Muscovy protruded: into 
the Mediterranean. Not that it would have been a bloodless 
struggle, for we underrate both the resources of Turkey, and 
the talents of Mahmoud. Servians, and Bosniacs, Mamelukes; 
and Wahabees, have yielded before him, and even the distant 
Pashalic of Bagdad, was speedily reduced by his present fa- 
vourite Haleb Effendi. In 1820 Turkey’s provincial cities, such as 
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Cairo, Aleppo, and Damascus, contained from 4 to 200,000 in- 
habitants: in mere amount her army was second, her popula- 
tion and navy fourth, her revenue sixth among the great 
powers ; and though exercising in peace but a qualified sway 
over Egypt and Barbary, she commanded their granaries, and 
could set their fleets like bloodhounds at all the Giaours, whom 
she wished to hunt out of existence. The imperial chief of the 
Faithful can still arm the whole Mussulman population, by de- 
claring ‘“ Islamism in danger.” The Hatti Scherif of the 30th of 
March, 1820, proved the force of that fanatical summons, and 
the month of , ao following, showed both at Constantinople 
and Smyrna, the nature of the demons evocated by so fearful a 
spell; for Croats, Hulans, and Cossacks are orderly troops; 
compared with the Zaporeschans and Delibasches, who follow 
the Tugh of some popular Pasha ; and even ancient knights and 
men at arms were less insubordinate feudatories than Zaims 
and Timariots. Though the Porte may show the feebleness of 
a child in accomplishing good, it still retains the strength of a 

iant for the perpetration of evil. Eternal honour to those who 
oe assailed the monster! their heroism has bétn equalled 
by their wrongs only! All other histories show alternations of 
moral sunshine and shade; over Greece alone has a night of 
two thousand years brooded, in gloom uncheered by one 
transient ray; for though Romans, Franks, Venetians, Moslems, 
and Russians, kindled successively the fiercest fires of war ; 

** Yet from those flames 
No light, but rather darkness visible 
: Served only to discover sights of woe.’’ 

In the pious language of the senate of Greece, “ the all- 
powerful hand which created this harmonious system of worlds, 
which is laid heavily on both nations and kings, repairing the 
ravages of time, and distributing the compensations of ages,” 
allowed, perhaps, the perfidy of her false friends, the mercantile 
baseness of Venice, the thrice-repeated betrayal of Russia,* and 
the broken promises of Buonaparte,+ that she might work out 
her deliverance with her own efforts; aided only by Ali, 
Heaven’s instrument mysteriously used and cast away. 

Among the pamphlets, which looked like a convenient scaf- 
folding, by which to run up a theory, founded on a more solid 
basis;{ “ the Greek constitution” itself seemed to offer us foot- 





* In 1769, 1792, and 1809. 
+ Made in 1798, broken at Tilsit by the proposal of dismembering 
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ing ; and the few extracts we can allow ourselves from it, will 
raise Greece in the reader's opinion. 

The author begins with a dedication to the senate of the 
Greek confederation; and reminds them that it had been 
“ proposed to concentrate the executive power in a triennial 
president:” We read this with pleasure, because it shows that 
the Greeks are fully aware of the most plausible a which 
can be urged against their constitution, too much jealousy in 
maki the executive feeble. He marks the great error of 
* The high powers of Europe, who have mistaken the origin 
and the object of the revolt, and confounded two distinct epochs 
of this great revolution : the accidental or insurrectional epoch, 
and the national or constitutional epoch ;” in other words, the 
Wallachian insurrection which failed, and the Greek war which has 
succeeded so gloriously ; he recalls to mind the Austrian and Rus- 
sian anathemas at Troppau and ei the unavailing ap- 

als of the Greek government to the Christian powers, on the 

Ist of March, and the 15th of April 1823, and the fruitless 
mission of Metaxas, who was not even suffered to enter Ve- 
rona. The political coquetry of Russia, who had long “ gloated 
over this beautiful country with affectionate greediness,” pro- 
duced from England what he calls “a scandalous, partial, 
unfair and vexatious neutrality.” Yet this jealousy may surel 
cease, when we hear the Greek senators thus addressed: “ It 
is not half a century since this very Peloponnesus, in whose 
bosom you now sit, surrounded by the banners of liberty, and 
protected by the falchions of valour, was abandoned by Russia 
to the ferocious orgies of Mussulman vengeance.” 

The description (from p. 11 to 14) of the Greek dignitaries and 
the Fanariot nobles, is at once clear and candid, that of the gene- 
ral state of Greece which follows, impressive and eloquent. 
Two passages contain truths, the one as sad as the. other is 
cheering. “ The inhabitants of several hamlets in the Morea 
have assured me, that wearied out by their sufferings, they were 





other five books. Messrs. Pouqueville, Waddington, and: Blaquiere, are 
preparing works which probably contain much fresh information. Pam. 
— there are without end in French and English, but with more of 

in them than fact. In Gibbon’s Roman Empire, Daru’s Venice, and 
Michaud's Crusades, may be traced the roots of that u as tree, which has since 
borne all the bitter fruits of Turkish oppression ; ch Letters from the 
Levant are numerous, but their political information is generally thinly 
spread over a vast surface of gossip and sentimentality ;—and even Sonnini 
and Savary cannot be excepted;. Holland and Hobhouse contain much 
information on both the manners and statistics of Greece; the older 
Tourists principally describe lier antiquities, then, perhaps, her most 
attractive feature. 
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on the point of nergy | Mahometanism, when the revolution 
broke out. Ifa part of the Albanese and Candiot population 
have abandoned Christianity, this deplorable necessity was pro- 
duced by despair.” “ It is not true that the Greek people ever 
signed its own sentence of slavery. From the date of the con- 
quest to the dawn of the revolution, it was in a state of perma- 
nent insurrection, though continually quelled.” 

«« The Insurrection of Greece,” which forms the second head, 
is described briefly and ably ; we are not bewildered by a mul- 
tiplicity of subordinate figures, but the events are so grouped, 
as at once to explain and impress themselves. The absence of 
all connexion between the Greek revolt, and “‘ the criminal ma- 
chinations which have troubled the west of Europe”’ (as the 
allied sovereigns term them), is demonstrated. The misma- 
nagement in Wallachia of Alexander, and in the Morea of De- 
metrius Hypsilanti, is as impartially depicted as the miscon- 
duct of the Austrian agent Oudriski. the slaughter of Tripo- 
litza is spoken of with such feelings as become a Greek and a 
Christian; it is not defended, but palliated by deep injuries, 
and by the absence of all subordination. The reverence shown 
tothe Pasha’s harem, when 80 hostages had been just murdered, 
might have been added as a set-off. 

e character and conduct of the excellent Mavrocordato, 

are described in terms which may well warrant the sanguine 
hopes excited by the revival of his former influence. 
- The third part contains “‘ The organization of the govern- 
ment, and statistical Review.” The troops are stated at from 
35 to 40,000 men; the able sailors at about 20,000, of whom 
hardly a fourth have, from the want of ships belonging to the 
state, been employed. 

The fourth chapter is entitled, “ Military events since the 
Installation of the Government ;” but we shall not quote the 
instances of Grecian heroism, for that at least, has never been 
questioned. The reader will see with indignation, but without 
astonishment, a charge against Austria, of assisting with seve- 
ral vessels the Turks in surprising Corinth; and with both 
grief and wonder, an accusation supported by evidence (from p. 
47 to 50), against the Anglo-Iontan government, of active parti- 
ality towards the Turks. We have heard two still heavier charges 
of the same nature, which we state to avoid the injustice of 
mere insinuation, and hope that, for the honour of England, 
they will be contradicted. In May, 1821, an English cap- 
tain upon the assertion of the crew of a fishing boat belong- 
ing to Zante, who stated, that they had been plundered 
and ill-treated by some Greek boats, dispatched a num- 
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ber of seamen to the coast of the Morea in their pursuit ; they 
arrived in the night, and summoned the Greeks to -surrender, 
which they refused; the British then attacked, killing and 
wounding many; a number of prisoners were also made, and 
the Corfiote gazette announced that they would meet with the 
punishment due to their crimes. They were kept some time in 

rison, and then liberated without any trial, the crown lawyers 
Secidin that the offence of the Greeks, that of beating these 
men, ohne they suspected of conveying ee to Patras, 
and who were found within the limits of the Turkish blockade 
(then the only one recognised) in defiance of a proclamation of 
the Ionian government, did not amount to piracy. And on ano- 
ther occasion Major Temple, the Resident at Santa Maura, 
caused a criminal to be pursued a considerable way into 
the opposite territory, whether belonging to the Turks or the 
Greeks, and of which the latter were then in possession ; and 
on his being brought back he was hanged. 

With ‘these violations of neutrality on our part, let us con- 
trast the conduct of the Greek government in paying the value 
of vessels seized under the English flag, conveying corn from the 

. Pasha of Smyrna to those of Corinth and Napoli di Romania, 
then besieged, which they had vainly warned and captured in 
the Saronic gulph. 

In the Spring of 1823, a vessel belonging to Jussuf Pasha, 
on its way from Patras to Prevesa, met a boat with Ionian 
colours, having on board some Greek merchants as _pas- 
sengers, whom, without any respect for what by treaty is 
the English flag, were taken out by force and decapitated 
at Prevesa! Scarcely had the Greeks a few months after- 
wards landed in Ithaca, in pursuit of the Turks, than the 
ministerial papers rung with the outrage. We have heard 
of no reparation from Jussa, and we believe none to have 
been made. At this very moment our fleet is probably pouri 
a fiery shower into Algiers, where our flag was barely insulted. 
Is it because only feeble criminals can preveke our vengeance, 
that Mahmoud is now safer than Omar? Twice has he realized 
Nero’s wish ; when the Sciot people, like a single throat, was 
cut through by the scimitar, and when the embodied sanctity 
of the whole Christian communion, the personified dignity of 
the entire Greek nation, “ The Patriarch, Judge of Earth, and 
Father of Fathers,’ on the anniversary of the resurrection of 
Christ, at the awful hour, in the holy vestments of prayer, was 
hanged, dragged, and mangled by Jews,—choscn on that day for 
that deed, that they might recall the ong more awful crime. 

England’s usurpation of naval empire is become a trust 
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fraught with double responsibility, since she exercises the haute 
police of the Mediterranean, as executrix of that Order which 
once combatted and checked the Mussulman barbarians. Let 
her not exchange the terrors of a dignified champion, for the 
odium of a cautious bully; let not sarcastic Frenchmen say, 
that we have extended the omnipresence of our excise laws 
from the material to the moral world, that we may have gauged 
guilt, and consider wanton slaughter a breach of natural law, 
only when it is below a certain amount. 

e chapter concluding with a prophecy in which we fully 
coincide, “ the grand drama, whose subject is our existence, 
will be closed on the sea,” introduces the Constitution. 

Its 2nd article secures to “ every individual of the Christian 
faith, an equal enjoyment of every right ;” a liberality, as un- 
known to revolutionary Spain, as to unreformed England. 
Article 46th gives “ every periodical writer a free entry in 
the sittings of” the legislative body; an entry with us illegal, 
and withheld on the demand of ‘a single member. Sixty 
three and sixty-four are important articles, with reference to the 
late financial operations of Greece, for they empower the govern- 
ment to pledge, and even alienate the national property, which 
consists of seven-eighths of the entire country. Not only 
torture but confiscation is abolished by the 99th article, and 
by the 107th, the government charges itself with “ the widows 
and orphans of those who die in defending their country.” 

The volume concludes with a collection of Grecian state papers, 
whose piety forms an harmonious contrast with their untameable 
spirit. Thus to the Christian monarchs metat Verona—the Greek 
senate says :—‘ Weak and deserted, the Greeks will then have 
no hope but in the all-powerful God ; sustained by His mighty 
hand, they will never bend beneath tyranny. Since we have 
remained, through four hundred years of persecution, faithful to 
our Saviour and Lord, we will, to our dying gasp, defend his 
holy church, our hearths, and our tombs ; happy, whether we 
descend to them still Christians and freemen, or conquer, as we 
have conquered hitherto, by the force only of the arms of Jesus 
Christ, and by his heavenly aid.” The constitution and _pro- 
clamations are accompanied by the original Greek; and the 
reader will be pleased to see the lovely language reviving with 
the bright dou of yore. 

. The chief value of Mr. Blaquiere’s pamphlet arises from its 
confirming the foregoing work; for the independance and the 
constitution of Greece seem such a boyish dream, that we re- 
quire evidence to prove this delightful ac se England was cer- 
tainly far behind Germany and _— , in the speed with 
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which she sent active aid out to Greece. Besides dispatching 500 
volunteers, with a really large amount of arms, ammunition, 
clothing, &c., they had long maintained, and ultimately dis- 
patched to Greece, 160 Greeks on their road from Russia 
through Austria; whose guilt, in wishing to join their fellow- 
countrymen fighting for liberty, had roused the virtuous in- 
dignation of the monarchs of Christendom, and caused them 
to be imprisoned, by a general refusal of passports within the 
limits oF Switzerland, while the Mussulman Pasha of Egypt, 
y ve supplying his quota to the Ottoman fleet, was permitting 

ireek fugitives to return to their country. In England no 
money had been raised for the Greeks, except about £.200 
in the preceding summer at Edinburgh, restricted to the Sciot 
sufferers, and a larger subscription by the Society of Friends, 
which their usual unostentatious charity prevented from attaining 
publicity, and their scrupulous piety rendered inapplicable to 
the object of forcibly resisting the tyrant. Little, in fact, 
had been contributed but pamphlets ; and the ruthless resolve 
attributed by them to Greece, or recommended to Europe, of 
banishing the whole Turkish nation had been artfully seized 
by the enemies of all national freedom, to represent the Turkish 
banditti as deprived of fair play. 

Mr. Blaquiere, having lett London on the 4th of March, with 
Mr. Luriottis, owing to an interruption from the Neapolitan 
minister at Rome, did not reach “ Pyrgos, a small cove oppo- 
site the Island of Zante,” till the 30th of May. “ The tillage” 
and “ numerous flocks and herds” which he saw, form a 
hopeful contrast with our own recollections of the same spot, 
under the desolation of Turkish mis-government ; and he pro- 
ceeds through “ a most enchanting country for more than sixty 
miles.” We mark, with pleasure, the preference shown by the 
Greeks, in congress at Astros, for English precedents in legis- 
lation; their determination not to divide the confiscated lands, 
but to keep them as a national mortgage for a future loan, since 
obtained, and the establishment of Lancasterian schools 
amidst all the horrors of warfare. 

Weare not so sanguine as Mr. Blaquiere about “ an appli- 
cation to be more particularly addressed to the religious commu- 
nities.” Cambridge Aas come forward; Oxford has been 
as usual a Protestant monkery, bigoted, but not enthusiastic, 
and ostentatious but seldom munif:cent ; of the charitable funds 
of chapters, &c. we too dreamed on the 16th of May when the 
subscription began. We had attributed the coy refusals re- 
‘ceived ty the Greek Committee from professional Christians, to 
their known dread of being conspicuous ; and we expected their 
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repressed charity to burst forth in notes and drafts without 
end. When we saw, out of 300 printed subscribers, only twelve 
representatives of the 15,000 persons, whom our sanguine 
tourist calls “ that influential and important body,” without 
pretending to account for the inscrutable motives which made 
so many good and wealthy men repress generous feelings, and 
give only £112, while the United Friends give £8000, 
we hoped for but little aid from the Church, notwithstandin 
four names, three rising by deserved preferment, and one which 
e has spared to honour Lie and Greece by their association. 
If the Holy Alliance is what its admirers contend, it ought 
long since to have interposed, on behalf of the Greeks: In-’ 
deed its members, suspected from their first outset, though the 
atrocious reality almost distanced conjecture, should have 
hailed the Greek revolution as an opportunity for vindica- 
tion. They confederated in the name of the Holy Trinity ; and 
yet they taunted Christianity struggling like a martyr in 
the gory grasp of the Mahometan fiend. They erected a tri- 
bunal without a law to controul, without a precedent even to 
uide it ; its principles were vague, its proceedings mysterious ; 
ike the thunder of heaven, it was felt, and then heard. What 
could disarm the jealousy of mankind towards the invidious 
responsibility which these royal philanthropists chose to incur? 
A beneficent, at least a merciful Tyranny. Nothing could have 
legalized the principle of bringing the confederate force of all 
these contracting monarchs to bear upon any given point of 
resistance to each—but gentleness might have rendered it bear- 
able. Let us review their actions, whose consequences are all 
links in that chain of earthly suffering, of which Greece forms 
@ part; but let us first examine the object for which these 
crowned conspirators plot. They have determined to stay the 
progress of thought ; prince Metternich and all his kings say 
to the tide of European opinion, “ thus far shalt thou come, 
and no further—here shall thy proud waves be staid.” Grant- 
ing that this can be dore; have those who worship “ things as 
they were,” never heard of that innovator and Reformer, Time ? 
Can political institutions he/p moving, while the beings on 
whom they act advance? They must, to preserve the same 
relative position, keep parallel and equidistant with things un- 
avoidably shifting. The logic is not so good as the grammar, 
of those who construe consistency mere standing still. Spain, 
Naples, Piedmont, and Portugal, have all attempted re- 
forms, and have all, in the order not of their offence, but their 
weakness, been crushed by the royal founders of this antici- 
pated millennium. Warned by the fate of France in the last 
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century, they disgraced their cause by no atrocities, and far from 
insulting kings, they sent them circular apologies, for —— 
ventured toremember all the liberal exhortations, which they ha 
made them in the hour of need ; yet to chastise these nations, 
mighty countries have been overrun, occupied, and degraded into 
something far below colonies. In the boundless powers claimed 
and exercised by the Holy Alliance, an occasion for humane in- 
terposition occurred, and let its result for ever cure mortals of 
trusting unlimited power, for the chance of its beneficent energy : 
Greece at length did what for a century she had been con- 
stantly urged to by Russia; and the Turkish blood hounds 
have been cheered on their gallant prey by the official plaudits 
of Europe! Can we doubt that the cause of all sovereigns right 
or wrong, against all subjects, is the real bond of the Holy 
Alliance ? The Greeks are not even subjects; they are a nation 
long chained, but not unresisting, which has once again thrown 
the desperate die of defiance. As a nation de facto as well as 
de jure, they might be recognized without even virtually dis- 
a the usurped privilege of crushing civil wars from with- 
out. ut the Hanis dapphielgenn of Europe shrink from 
the sacrilege of even seeing one of all those gems which they 
fondly stripped off at Tilsit now drop down from the sultan’s tiara. 

England should be the first power to acknowledge the inde- 
= of Greece, if not for ben A not for humanity, for 

er own fame, for it will be said, that she labours to starve, 


“ The Mountain Nymph, sweet Liberty,” 


lest she should contrast with the sickly phantom which we have 
dressed up under her name at Corfu. Our regime there was 
meant as an alterative; and it is time that we should now 
strengthen the dose of freedom; at the age of seven years our in- 
teresting orphan’s constitution might venture out of the eau sucrée 
of double lists; after seven years the Pythagorean precept of 
silence might end, and the language at least of her brethren and 
her ancestors not be proscribed.* Ridiculous as is that consti- 
tution, it is difficult to think with temper on the moral influ- 
ence which has been missed by the scheme of converting a re- 
public into a colony ; for not even protection can always soothe 
wounded feelings. Let us hope, that the sn-lugiah licy, 
which dictated many measures like this, has departed with ther 





* One qualification of the freedom of Ionian election is this: the Czer- 
nides or electors are bound to chose their representatives out of a govern- 
ment list containing only twice as many names as are to be returned. The 
restoration of the Greek language in all publie acts and proceedings was 
stipulated in the charter, after a certain delay, which has long since expired. 
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unhappy author ;. let us hope that his successor will not impli- 
cate us in plots with which we can have no community of feel- 
ba interest, but in which we may be entangled, though not 
linked by the viewless chains of “ the gui/ty alliance.”* What 
English sovereign, would knowingly give himself to that unre- 
warded evil, to which others are sold, and do the devil’s work 
without even getting his price? Our policy, as our duty, is 
to side with free institutions, and to make our country the 
ark of all liberty ; that when the oppressors suffer, as the 
must, even on earth, we may be found siding at once wit 
justice and victory. Among all the victims of tyranny, what 
claim is there to the iatenpesing protection of the mighty 
and generous, like that of Greece ?. The recognition of her in- 
dependence is a measure which even the Coens Company 
ought to desire, for they must chuse between commercial anni- 
hilation or competition, in a country which will soon be the 
grave or altar of liberty. 





Art. VIII.—Sketches of the Philosophy of Apparitions ; or An Attempt to 
trace such Illusions to their Physical Causes. By Samuel Hibkert, 
M.D. F.R.S.E., &c. &c. Edinburgh. 1824. 


HE influence of the mind in producing bodily disease, has 
been noticed from the earliest ages, and has afforded a con- 
stant subject of speculation to the philosopher and physician. 
The effect of bodily disease, in modifying the conceptions and 
feelings of the mind, has been scarcely at all observed, and still 
less discussed; so that we may search in vain for any thing but 
brief and passing notices of it in the writings of the most ob- 
serving and scientific men. It is true, indeed, that the subject 
is full of difficulty; yet it is possible, that some benefit may 
arise from a careful investigation of it. There is no reader who 
may not understand the observations and reasonings about to 
be advanced; and we shall be happy should we succeed in 
awakening the attention of those whose education renders them 
capable, and whose profession offers them opportunities, of pro- 
secuting this obscure but most interesting inquiry. 

That every case of real mental illusion; in other words, that 
every disease of the mind, depends upon some disease of the 
body, is a proposition, of which those persons have the deepest 
conviction who have investigated the subject with the most pa- 





* The altered conduct of the English functionaries towards the Greeks 
since the death of lord Londonderry, almost warrants “‘ hope” from ‘“‘ his 
successor.”? 
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tient attention, and who have had the most extensive means of 
observing the concomitants of mental cs during life, 
and the state of the bodily organs after death. If the mind of 
man be immaterial, it is incapable of disease, and its functions 
can be deranged only through its connexion with a material 
substance. If the thinking principle be the result of organiza- 
tion, it must be affected by whatever disturbs the functions, or 
deranges the structure of that organized body upon which it de- 
pends. Whatever theory of the nature of the mind be adopted, 
therefore, we are equally led to the conclusion, that every men- 
tal disease is dependent on some pbysical cause. 

There is a certain condition of the body which is essential to 
sound thought: there are certain laws which the mind observes 
in conducting the process of thought: both the continuance of 
that state, and the observance of those laws, are indispensable 
to the healthy functions of the mind. It is scarcely necessary 
to advert to the distinction commonly made between sensations 
and ideas. Those states of the mind which are induced by ob- 
jects actually present, impressing the organs of sense, are 
termed sensations: those states of the mind which are produced 
by a recollection; or renewal of its former states, are called 
ideos : ideas are copies of sensations: they are renovations of 

rior feelings, ditering from the latter only in being less 
intense. 

Sensation is conceived to depend on that part of the animal 
economy which is comprehended under the name of the nervous 
system. Of this system the brain is supposed to be the organ 
on which sensation ultimately depends. That we feel in the 
brain, and only in the brain, is the uniform opinion of the most 
able and = investigators of this subject. Thus, if the 
finger be pricked, the pain is felt not in the finger, but in the 
brain. hen an object is presented to an organ of sense, it 
produces a change in the nerves of that organ; this change is 
conveyed by the nerves to the brain ; a corresponding change is 
occasioned in the brain, and, through the brain, in the mind. It 
is this change in the mind which is expressed by the term sensa- 
tion. Such, it is supposed, is the physical process of sensation. 
In what the change in the nerves consists, in what manner it is 
propagated to the brain, and by the brain to the mind, we have 
no conception; and in order to comprehend it, we appear to re- 
quire a new sense, differing as much from any which we actu- 
ally possess, as the sense of hearing differs from that of vision. 

A certain state of the brain, then, is necessary, in order that 
it may receive = conveyed to it through the nerves.. 
Whatever that unknown condition may be, it is probable, that 
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the great agent in producing and maintaining it, is the circula- 
tion of the blood in the vessels of the brain. If the flow of 
blood to the brain be obstructed, even for an exceedingly short 
pene, this organ is no longer capable of receiving impressions 
rom external objects: fainting supervenes, and unless a supply 
of this vital fluid be quickly admitted, death is the ineviteble 
result. On the other hand: if the determination of blood to the 
brain be much increased—for example, if inflammation of the 
cerebral mass, or of its membranes, occur, sensation at first be- 
comes exceedingly acute, until, in conformity to a general law 
of the animal economy, extreme acuteness of sensation passes 
into total insensibility. Thus far, then, we are able to trace the 
precess of sensation, and to understand the physical condition 
which is indispensable to it. It depends on a certain state of 
the brain, and the great agent in maintaining it in that state is, 
the blood circulating with a certain impetus through its 
vessels. 

A due eireulation of the blood through the vessels of the 
brain may then be considered as the physical condition on 
which thought depends. Now the great law which regulates 
the process of thought is that of association. Association is 
that law of the mind by which two or more sensations, or ideas, 
are so united, that any one of them, impressed alone, will intro- 
duce all the ideas connected with it. ese, then, are the two 
circumstances on which thought, and the regular process of it, 
depend. The brain itself must be in a certain state: the law 
of association must operate in a certain manner. Of the condi- 
tion of the brain, as has just been said, we know nothing: that 
it does, and must, exist is an ultimate fact. Of the law of asso- 
ciation we do know something: it operates in a determinate 
manner: to a certain extent we can trace the modes of its ope- 
ration—they are as follow: 

1, Association operates by exciting ideas in a certain order; 
generally in the order of sensation. Thus, if the sensations 
A BC were impressed upon the mind in the order of these let- 
ters, B will excite not A but C. . There are other circumstances 
which influence the operation of this law in determining the 
order of the succession of ideas. Of these the most important 
is likeness. It is by resemblance that the different trains of 
thought are linked together, succeed each other easily, and, as 
it is termed, naturally; and it is this easy and natural succes- 
sion of ideas that constitutes coherence. The fourth train, 
considered apart, may bear no resemblance to the first: without 
the intervention of the second and third, there would have been 
a chasm in the chain: it would have been without its connect- 
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ing links; and consequently the train of thought would have 
been incoherent, 2. Association operates by exciting ideas 
with a certain degree of velocity. If the rapidity of the suc- 
cession of the trains of ideas passes beyond a certain point, 
there is no distinct thought, but confusion. 3. Association 
operates by exciting ideas with a certain degree of vivacity. 

nless an object be applied to an organ of sense with a certain 
degree of force, it produces no sensation: if it be propelled 
against it with too great an impetus, it occasions pain, but no 
distinct sensation. In like manner, unless the trains of ideas, 
excited by association, possess a certain degree of vivacity, 
they present to the mind an indistinct assemblage of images: 
if, on the other hand, they are too vivid, they are equally 
ae of forming the elements of sound and - coherent 
thought. 

Such, then, being, what ext be termed, the physical and the 
psychological conditions on which sound thought depends, it is 
obvious, that whatever changes these conditions will propor- 
tionally affect the operation of the mind. In certain diseases, 
these conditions are greatly altered, and therefore the functions 
of the mind must necessarily be deranged. 

It has been shown, that a certain state of the circulation, in 
the cerebral blood-vessels, is essential to that condition of the 
brain on which sound thought depends. But there is scarcely 
a disease to which the human: frame is subject, which does not 
affect, in a greater or less degree, the action of those vessels ; 
and which, consequently, may not affect the process of thought. 
When the state of the blood-vessels of the brain is changed be- 
yond a certain point, sensation is uniformly modified, and all 
the mental functions are proportionally disturbed. Of this the 
proofs are innumerable. Dr. Hibbert has adduced two, which 
are well adapted to the purpose of popular illustration. The 
first is the effect of the inhalation of nitrous oxide: the second 
the influence of malaria. 

When the nitrous oxide is received into the lungs, the pulse 
is always altered in its strength, its velocity and its fulness. 
The alteration in its strength and velocity varies considerably 
in different individuals, but an increase in its fulness is a uniform 
result. Corresponding to the influence of this gas on the cir- 
culation, the change in the mental impressions is most striking. 
Sensations uniformly became more vivid: there is increased 
sens.bility to touch: luminous points arise to dazzle the vision : 
the hearing is more acute, and feelings of such delight as 
almost to destroy consciousness are excited. At the same time 
grateful recollections of uncommon intensity pass rapidly through 
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the mind. One individual, in attempting to describe his feelings 
could only compare them to those which he had experienced 
when yrs gp. an heroic scene upon the stage. Another 
person could only refer, for a description of the state of his 
mind, to the emotions raised within his breast, when, upon the 
occasion of the famous commemoration held at Westminster 
Abbey in honour of Handel, he heard seven hundred instru- 
ments playing at one time. Whenever the operation of this 
Bas. remarks sir Humphrey Davy, was carried to its greatest 

eight, the pleasurable thrilling gradually diminished, the 
sense of pleasure was lost, impressions ceased to be perceived, 
vivid ideas passed rapidly through the mind. On another oc- 
casion he describes his feelings after the following manner :— 


‘ Immediately after my return from a long journey, being fatigued, 
I respired nine quarts of nitrous oxide, having been precisely thirty- 
three days without breathing any. The feelings were different from 
those I had experienced on former experiments. After the first six 
or seven respirations, I ually began to lose the perception of ex- 
ternal things, and a vivid and intense recollection of some former experi- 
ments passed through my mind, so that I called out, what an amazing 
concatenation of ideas !’ 


A third experiment by the same philosopher was attended with 
the most remarkable results. He was enclosed in an air-tight 
breathing box of the capacity of about nine cubic feet ond a 
half, in which he allowed himself to be habituated to the ex- 
citement of the gas, which was there carried on gradually. 
After having been in the place of confinement an hour and a 
quarter, during which time no less a quantity than 80 quarts 
were thrown in, he adds, 


‘ The moment after I came out of the box I began to respire 20 
quarts of unmingled nitrous oxide. A ane extending from the 
chest to the extremities, was almost immediately produced. I felt a 
sense of tangible extension highly pleasurable in every limb ; my visible 
impressions were dazzling, and apparently magnified. I heard dis- 
tinctly every sound in the room, and was perfectly aware of my situa- 
tion. By degrees, as the pleasurable sensation increased, I lost all con- 
nection with external things; trains of vivid, visible images rapidly 
passed through my mind, and were connected with words in such a 
manner as to produce sensations perfectly novel. I existed in a world 
of newly connected and newly modified ideas. When I was awakened 
from this semi-delirious trance by Dr. Kinglake, who took the from 
my mouth, indignation and pride were the first feelings produced by the 
sight of the persons about me. My emotions were enthusiastic and 
sublime ; and for a moment I walked round the room perfectly re- 

ess of what was said tome. As I recovered my former state of 
mind, I felt an inclination to communicate the discoveries I had made 
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during the experiment. I endeavoured to recall the ideas,—they were 
feeble and indistinct. One recollection of terms, however, presented 
itself, and with the most intense belief and prophetic manner, I exclaimed 
to Dr. Kinglake, nothing exists but thoughts, the universe is composed 
of impressions, ideas, pleasures and pains.’ 

From this interesting experiment, it appears that in conse- 

uence of an extraordinary impression upon the brain, through 
the medium of the circulation, 1. Sensations were greatly in- 
creased in intensity. 2. Ideas were greatly increased in vivid- 
ness. 3. Consequently all connection with external things was 
lost: a world of newly connected, and newly modified ideas 
arose. 4. Emotions were produced corresponding in intensity 
to the acuteness of sensation, and the vividness of ideas. 
« My emotions were enthusiastic and sublime, I exclaimed, 
nothing exists but thoughts; the universe is composed of im- 
pressions, ideas, pleasures and pains” It is not possible to 
conceive of a more striking and complete illustration, of the. 
influence of a change in the condition of the brain, from an 
altered state of its blood vessels, in modifying the process of 
thought. . 

The exact counterpart of this experiment is afforded by the 
inhalation of malaria. Febrile miasma is a depressing agent : 
nitrous oxide is a powerful stimulant : the effect of the former 
on the brain ought, therefore, to be the converse of that of the 
latter. Accordingly, on receiving into the lungs, the febrile 
miasma, a feeling of chilliness pervades the surface of the body, . 
together with pains in the limbs, and a most uneasy sensation 
of lassitude. Sometimes this chilliness amounts to shivering ; 
there is headache ; giddiness ; often sickness ; the countenance 
becomes pallid; there is extreme anxiety about the precordia ; 
the pulse is oppressed, and the mind is feeble, dull, dejected, 
incapable of the effort of attention, and utterly unable to con- 
trol or even to connect the trains of gloomy and distressin 
images which terrify the imagination. It is this miasma whic 
is the main cause of Typhus Fever. The early and striking 
symptoms of this disease are precisely those which have been 
enumerated. There is reason to believe that both nitrous oxide, 
and malaria not only alter the condition of the circulation, but 
actually produce some change in the composition of the blood. 
Indeed the phenomena which occur in the progress of typhus 
fever demonstrate the fact. In every severe case of this 
disease the tongue becomes dry, brown, and covered with a 
thick viscid sordes. On examination after death, a similar con- 
dition is found extending throughout the mucous membrane 
which lines the air passages: it can be traced to the minutest 
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ramifications of the air tubes in the lungs. Now it is on this 
mucous membrane that that change in the condition of the 
blood, which it is the function of respiration to effect, takes 
place. Itis on this membrane that the blood gives off that 
principle with which it becomes loaded during its circulation 
through the body, and which it would be pernicious longer to 
retain, and in exchange receives from the atmosphere that vital 
principle which is necessary to its renovation. But in conse- 
quence of being covered with this viscid sordes, the atmospheric 
air is actually prevented from coming in contact with the mem- 
brane : that change in the blood which ought to take place on 
its surface cannot be effected: a deleterious principle (carbon) 
is consequently pent up in the mass of the creulating fluid ; 
with this principle the blood becomes more and more loaded, 
and on this, it is conjectured with much plausibility, depend 
the symptoms which characterise the severe forms of typhus 
fever, especially in its latter stages. This statement is given 
merely to show, that the composition of the blood may actually 
be changed, and to convey some notion of the manner in 
which the alteration may be effected. If we have clear proof 
that the composition of the blood is changed in any one disease, 
it is reasonable to conclude that it may be changed in others. 
And if a change merely in the state of the circulation can 
exert such a wonderful influence upon the brain, and through 
the brain upon the mind, as we have seen it is capable of pro- 
ducing, how astonishingly may that influence be exalted by a 
change in the composition of the blood itself? 

Thus, then, it is clear, that the functions of the mind may be 
most powerfully affected by causes which influence the phy- 
sical condition of the brain. In regard to the law of associa- 
tion, although it is obvious that it must of necessity be disturb- 
ed by all the causes just referred to, yet it is easy to show, 
that disease has a direct influence in deranging its operation. 
It has been stated, that it is indispensable to sound thought, 
that the trains of ideas succeed each other in a certain order, 
with a certain velocity, and with a certain vivacity. Now the 
effect of bodily disease is, Ist, to disturb the order of the 
succession of ideas. Suppose ABC, DEF, GHI ——— 
successive trains of ideas, united by the resembling ideas C 
and D,and Fand G. As long as the mind is in a state to 
receive as vivid an impression from these as from any in the 
series, the whole train will be co-herent: this is the case im 
health : but it is the effect of disease to render the mind insen- 
sible to the impression of these connecting links, by so increas- 
ing the intensity of some of those which help to compose the 
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train, but which have little resemblance to each other, that 
these alone absorb the attention. Suppose, for example, the 
ideas represented by the letters F, H and E, I, are rendered 
more intense than any others which compose the three trains 
ABC, DEF, GHI: then A will be combined not with BC 
and so on, but with FH or with EI; whence the ideas*must 
necessarily be incongruous and incoherent. 2nd. A second 
effect of bodily disease is, to influence the velocity of the suc- 
cession of ideas. Nothing is more essential to sound thought 
than a certain degree of slowness in the succession of ideas ; 
but in disease the velocity with which ideas pass through the 
mind, is perfectly astonishing. In dreaming, also, we see an 
example of this, and an illustration of its effect. In: this sin- 
gular state we live ages in a single moment. Quicker than 
Ariel performs his task, we complete achievements which the 
labour of years is insufficient to accomplish. No obstacle im- 
pedes our progress; the ocean itself does but accelerate it : 
the very winds are too tardy in their course, and the flight of 
the eagle affords but a faint emblem of the rapidity with which 
we dart through its own element. Sometimes in mania the 
velocity of the succession of ideas is truly wonderful. This is. - 
unequivocally indicated by extreme rapidity of speech, which 
is the sign and the effect of rapidity in the succession of ideas. 
The consequence of this extreme velocity must be (1.) Indis- 
tinctness of perception. . Unless the objects contemplated by 
the mind remain present a certain time, it cannot possibly dis- 
tinguish them with accuracy. (2.) Confusion of thought. 
Innumerable ideas flitting rapidly across the mind, exciting and 
leaving no definite impression, can produce nothing but confu- 
sion. (3.) Inaccuracy of judgment must necessarily follow. 
The attention is not fixed long enough on any one point to per- 
ceive its true relation to other objects, or to consider the cir- 
cumstances from which alone a rational conclusion can be de- 
duced. (4.) There must be an utter disregard to incongruities. 
The mind passes too rapidly from idea to idea, to perceive their 
want of aimee Hence in dreams, we readily acquiesce in 
the greatest absurdities, and even impossibilities ; hence in mania 
there is the most intense belief of the most palpable contradic- 
tions. 3rd. A third effect of bodily disease is, to increase the 
vivacity of ideas. This is often the consequence of increased 
intensity of sensation, the tendency of which to heighten the 
vividness of the ideas of association, we have seen in sir Hum- 
phrey Davy’s experiment on himself, with nitrous oxide. “I 
gradually to lose the perception of external things, he 
observes, a vivid and intense recollection of some former 
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experiments passed through my mind, so that I called out, what 
an amazing concatenation of ideas.” The indications of increas- 
ed sensibility of the brain in certain diseases, are most striking, 
The face is red, the eye suffused, the pulse strong and full, the 
carotid arteries beat with vehemence, and the brain becomes so 
excessively sensible, that impressions the most violent are pro- 
duced by the slightest causes of sensation. We have seen 
that a preter-natural vividness of the ideas of association, ac- 
companies this state of the sensorium. And when this state 
has recurred often, and continued long, the sensibility of 
the brain becomes permanently increased ; whence it is pre-dis- 
posed to receive violent impressions, both from the common 
objects of sensation, and from the ideas of association. 

Such are the —— modes in which bodily disease de- 
ranges the functions of the mind. It either changes the phy- 
alaid condition of the brain, on which the exercise of sound 
thought depends, rendering it preter-naturally acute, and thus 
increasing the intensity of sensations and the vivacity of ideas, 
or the contrary ; or it disturbs the operation of the law of as- 
sociation, in one or in several of the modes which have been 
stated ; or both circumstances are combined. The application 
of these principles to the explanation of the pathology of the 
human mind will be found to throw considerable light on this ob- 
scure and almost unexplored subject. There is scarcely a 
disease which influences the condition. of the mental faculties, 
to which they might not be applied with great advantage. To 
all those diseases of the mind which depend on diseases of the 
brain itself, of its membranes, and of the bones of the cranium; 
to all those which depend on disease of the lungs, of the sto- 
mach, of the liver, and of all the associated organs of digestion, 
they are obviously and directly applicable. Some of these 
diseases act upon the mind in a peculiar and uniform manner, 
producing peculiar and uniform mental derangements ; we are 
able distinctly to trace the aberration of the mind, to the dis- 
turbed function of the bodily organ; in some cases we can do 
this with remarkable clearness and uniformity; sometimes we 
can even ascertain in what the peculiar morbid actions of the 
diseased organ consists, can trace the influence of these morbid 
actions upon the brain, and can clearly connect with the diseased 
state thus communicated to the brain, the disease ultimately 
imparted to the mind. Some of the forms of mania afford most 
interesting and beautiful illustrations of these important facts, 
into the detail of some of which it was our intention to have 
entered at present. But it is impossible to give any thing like 
an adequate view of the subject, in the limits to which we must 
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at present restrict our observations. We shall soon, however, 
return to the subject of mania, and shall then enter into a 
full consideration of this curious and most interesting branch 
of it. 

If the observations which have been made will explain some 
of the most important phenomena of mania, as we have no 
doubt we shall be able to show, a fortiori they will explain the 
phenomena of spectral illusions, which depend upon the same 
causes as those of mania, are of the same nature, differing 
only in degree, and are to be accuunted for on the same prin- 
ciples. 

Spectral illusions are ideas, or renovated sensations, rendered 
more intense than sensations themselves; they depend on bo- - 
dily disease, and they take the form of images that have be-— 
come familiar to the mind, and that have made a strong impres- 
sion upon it. 

I. Spectral illusions are ideas, or renovated sensations, rendered 
more intense than sensations themselves. They consist of recol- 
lected images of the mind, the vivacity of which is so increased, 
that they prevail over actual impressions. Of the production 
of sensations, by means of the organs of the senses, we can 
readily conceive ; though we do not comprehend the mode of 
its operation, we see the apparatus by which the object is 
accomplished. But the renovation of past sensations, the 
power of oe and treasuring up ideas in the mind, and of 
recalling them at distant periods, is much more incomprehensi- 
ble ; we do not see, and we do not know, the means by which 
it is effected. Nevertheless, it is probable, that ideas are re- 
called in the same manner as sensations are produced, namely, 
by impressions made upon the organs of sense ; and that these 
impressions recall the past, in strict and invariable conformity 
to the law of association, by some resemblance of the present to 
the past. But in whatever manner the faculty is exercised, we . 
know that the faculty itself exists; we can ascertain certain 
laws which regulate‘its operation, and that is sufficient for our 
present purpose. 

We have seen that it is essential to sound thought that sen- 
sations should possess only a certain degree of intensity. It is 
also a law of our nature, that they should be somewhat more 
intense than ideas. So long as we are awake, in sound health, 
and in an unexcited state, they never equal the intensity of 
actual and present ‘mpressions. It is chiefly by the greater in- 
tensity of sensations than ideas, that we judge of real ex- 
istencies and distinguish the present from the past and the 
future. In sound health and in an unexcited state, this dispro- 
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portion in the intensity of sensations and ideas, is so palpable, 
that the difference is instantaneously perceived and the judg- 
ment cannot.possibly be misled. In a state of excitement, it 
is lessened ; and at that moment, and precisely in the degree in 
which it is diminished, the judgment is in danger of being de- 
ceived. It is exactly for this reason that persons in an excited 
state of body or mind, or both, are incapable of forming a sound 
judgment. Now both the intensity of sensations and ideas, 
and their relative intensity, may be preternatural. 1. Sensations 
themselves may be preternaturally acute: whence, as we have 
seen, ideas may become preternaturally vivid: the certain 
consequence will be mental illusion. The inhalation of 
nitrous oxide uniformly increased the intensity of sensation to 
such a degree, that the mind became insensible to actual im- 
pressions and was conscious only of a succession of the most 
vivid ideas. “ I lost all connection with external things. I ex- 
isted in a world of newly connected and newly modified ideas. 
My,emotions were enthusiastic and sublime, and I walked around 
the room perfectly regardless of what was said to me.” 2. Sen- 


sations may be preternaturally. acute, at first with a propor- 


tionate increase in the vividness of. ideas ; but the augmenta- 
tion.of the acuteness of sensation may stop at a definite point, 
while the vividness of ideas may go on to increase greatly be- 
yond it. Exciting causes by no means increase the intensity 
of sensations and ideas, in invariable proportion to each other. 
3. Ideas may be preternaturally vivid, without a proportionate 
increase in the intensity of sensations. This is often the case 
in mania, and it occurs in, and for the most part constitutes 
that peculiar state of the mind termed reverie. 4. Not only 
may the vividness of ideas be increased without an increase in 
the intensity of sensations, but even with an actual diminution of 
it. There are causes which directly lessen the intensity of 
sensation, and which at the same time favour the renovation, 
and increase the vivacity of ideas. This is the case with the 
unknown cause which produces sleep; the direct tendency of 
which is, to diminish the sensibility to actual impressions, while 
it by no means exerts the same influence over the renovation of 
past impressions, but seems rather to conduce to their rapid 
and vivid re-excitement, The same is true of morbid causes. 

The application of these principles to the solution of the 
phenomena of spectral illusions is obvious. One of the most 
interesting cases of this kind on record, is that of Nicolai, the 
celebrated bookseller of Berlin. It is peculiarly valuable, be- 
cause the account is given by a man of uncommon acuteness, 
who carefully observed, and faithfully recorded, every thing 
VOL, I.—w. R. 11 
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that passed in his own mind. He was aware of the connection 
of spectral illusions with physical causes ; and in his own case 
was able distinctly to trace them to bodily disease. 


‘In a state of mind completely sound, and after the first terror was 
over, with. perfect calmness, I saw,’ says this extraordinary man, ‘ for 
nearly two months, almost constantly and involuntarily, a vast number. 
of human and other forms, and even heard their voices.’ 


After stating that several unpleasant events had recently oc- 
curred which extremely distressed him, he observes, 


* My wife and another person came into my apartment in the morn- 
ing, in order to console me, but I was too much agitated by a series of 
incidents, which had most powerfully affected my moral feeling, to be 
capable of attending to them. On a sudden, I perceived, at about the 
distance of ten steps, a form like that of a deceased person. I pointed 
at it, asking my wife if she did not see it? It was but natural that 
she should not see any thing ; my question, therefore, alarmed her very 
much, and she immediately sent for a physician. The phantom con- 
tinued about eight minutes. I grew at length more , and being 
extremely exhausted, fell into a restless sleep, which lasted about half an 
hour. The physician ascribed the apparition to a violent mental emo- 
tion, and hoped there would be no return ; but the violent agitation 
of my mind had in some way disordered my nerves, and produced 
further consequences which deserve a more minute description. 

* At four in the afternoon, the form which I had seen in the morn- 
ing re-appeared. I was by myself when this happened, and being rather 
uneasy at the incident, went to my wife's apartment, but there like- 
wise I was persecuted by the apparition, which, however, at intervals 
disappeared, and always presented itself in a standing posture. About 
six o'clock there appeared also several walking figures, which had no 
connection with the first. After the first day the form of the deceased 
person no more appeared, but its place was supplied with many other 
phantasms, sometimes representing acquaintances, but mostly strangers : 
those whom I knew were composed of living and deceased persons, 
but the number of the latter was comparatively small. I observed the 
persons with whom I daily canvesel ahd not appear as phantasms, 
these representing chiefly persons who lived at some distance from me. 

‘ These phantasms seemed equally clear and distinct at all times, and 
under al] circumstances, both when I was by myself, and when I was 
in company, and as well in the day as at night, and in my own house 
as well as abroad ; they were, however, less frequent when I was in the 
house of a friend, and rarely appeared to me in the street. When I 
shut my eyes, these phantasms would sometimes vanish entirely, though 
there were instances when I beheld them with my eyes closed, yet, 
when they disappeared on such occasions, they generally returned when 
a my eyes. I conversed sometimes with my physician and my 

ife of the phantasms which at the moment surrounded me; they % 
peared more frequently walking than at rest, nor were they esiafiansly 
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poe, They frequently did not come for some time, but always 
or a longer or a shorter , either singly or in company, the 
tter, however, being most uently the case. I generall 
human forms of both sexes, but they usually seemed on . take 
the smallest notice of each other, moving as in a market feos, 
where all are eager to press through the crowd ; at times luiveree. 
they ‘seemed to be transacting business with each other. I also 
saw several times people on horseback, dogs and birds. All these 
phantasms ippeared to me in their natural size, and as distinct as 
if alive, exhi' i different shades of carnation in the uncovered 8, 
as well as in different colours and fashions in their dresses, t h 
the colours seemed somewhat paler than in real nature. None of e 
figures appeared particularly terrible, comical, or disgusting, most of 
them being of an indifferent shape, and some presentin a pleasin, 
aspect. The longer these phantoms continued to visit me, t 9 more thee 
quently did they return, while, at the same time they increased in 
number about four weeks after they had first appeared. I also 
to hear them talk; these phantoms sometimes conversed among them- 
selves, but more Seon addressed their discourse to a their 
speeches were commonly short, and never of an unpleasant turn. At 
different times there appeared to me both dear and sensible friends of 
both sexes, whose addresses tended to appease my grief, which had not 
yet — — a ae speeches were in general ad- 
d to me when I was alone. i 
— by Be mz cnnening. friends aa es ae * 5 
no uently while real persons were speaking to me. ese 
SSPE Seven ceed sci a cE Hoes, at 
In:general, the subjects of this curious affection have been 
entirely ignorant of its connection with the diseased states of 
certain functions of the animal economy. In their narratives 
they have, therefore, wholly neglected to describe the state of 
their health, and even many of those who would not have sup- 
pressed the account from its tendency to diminish the wonder 
and terror of the story. were utterly incapable of observing 
accurately, and describing faithfully the disorder or disease 
under which they were labouring. But, ae the 
subject of this most interesting case was a man of soun judg- 
ment and a philosopher. He was, therefore, able to detect and 
assign the true cause of his malady. He states that, some 
ears before, he had been subject to a violent sees which 
ad been cured by leeches; that it was his custom to lose blood 
twice a year; that previously to the present attack this 
evacuation had been neglected ; that, therefore, the disorder 
bably arose from an irregularity in the circulation of the 
Eiood, and thet, under this impression, it was at last 


that leeches should be again applied. His account of the 
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result is exceedingly important. Having stated the hour when 
the leeches were applied, he says, 


‘No person was with me besides the surgeon; -but during the 
operation, my chamber was crowded with human phantasms of all 
descriptions. This continued uninterruptedly till about half an hour 
after four o'clock, just when my digestion commenced. I then perceived 
that they began to move more slowly. Soon after, their colour began 
to fade, and at seven o’clock they were entirely white. But they moved 
very little, though the forms were as distinct as before : . growing, how- 
ever, by degrees more obscure, yet not fewer in number, as gene- 
rally been the case. The phantasms did not withdraw, nor did they 
vanish, a circumstance, which, previous to that time, had frequently 
happened. . They now seemed to dissolve in the air, while fragments of 
some of them continued visible a considerable time. About eight 
o'clock the room was entirely cleared of my fantastic visitors. Since 
this time. I have felt, twice or three times, a sensation, as if these 
phantasms were going to re-appear, without, however, actually seeing 
any thing. The same sensation surprised me just before I drew up 
this account, while I was examining some papers relative to these 
apparitions.’ 

This, then; was a case in which the recollected images of the 
mind had become as vivid as actual impressions. in conse- 
quence of this increased intensity of ideas, they appeared to be, 
and were mistaken for, sensations; and the cause of this in- 
creased intensity was physical, and was distinctly referable to 
disordered function of the brain, from a preternatural fulness 
of the blood-vessels. This morbid condition of the brain was 
also combined with moral causes which had produced a’ most 
powerful and depressing effect upon the mind itself. 

But this case is rendered still more complete by a circum- 
stance which Nicolai incidentally mentions relative to the 
natural constitution of his mind. 


* I must observe, he says, that my imagination possesses in general a 
great facility in picturing. I have, for example, sketched in my mind 
a number of plans for novels and plays, though I have committed’ very 
few of. them to paper, because I was less sdlicitous to execute than to 
invent. I have generally arranged these outlines, when, in a cheerful 
state of mind, I have taken a solitary walk, or, when travelling, I have 
sat in my carriage, and could only find employment in myself and. my 
imagination. Constantly, and even now, do the different persons, whom 
I imagine in the foundation of such a plot, present themselves to me in 
the most lively and distinct manner ; their yoy their features, their 
manner, their dress, and their iat rca are all visible to my fancy. 
As long as I meditate on a fixed plan, and afterwards carry it into 
effect, even when I am interrupted, and when I must begin it again at 
different times, all the acting persons continue present in the very same 
form in which my imagination at first produced them.* I find ‘myself 
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frequently in a state between sleeping and waking, in which a number of 
pictures of every description, often of the strangest forms, shew them- 
selves, change and vanish. In the year 1778, I was afflicted with a 
bilious fever, which at times, though seldom, became so high as to 
uce delirium. Every day, towards evening, the fever came on, and 
if I happened to shut my eyes at that time, I could perceive that the 
cold fit of the fever was beginning, even before the sensation of cold 
was observable. This I knew, by the distinct appearance of coloured 
Eteen of less than half their natural size, which looked as in frames. 
hey were a set of landscapes, composed of trees, rocks, and other 
objects. -If I kept my eyes shut, every minute some alteration took 
poe in the representation. Some figures vanished, and others appeared. 
ut if I opened my eyes, all was gone; if I shut them again I hada 
different landscape. In the cold fit of the fever, I sometimes opened 
and shut my eyes every second, for the purpose of observation, and 
every time a different picture appeared, replete with various objects, 
which had not the least resemblance with those that appeared before. 
These pictures presented themselves without interruption, as long as 
the cold fit of the fever lasted. They became fainter as soon as I 
began to grow warm, and when I was perfectly so, all were gone. 
When the cold fit of the fever was entirely past, no more pictures ap- 
peared ; but if, on the next day, I could again see pictures when my 
eyes were shut, it was a certain sign that the cold fit was coming on.’ 

This account distinctly proves that there was inherent, in 
the constitution of this singular man, a great predisposition to 
the intense renovation of past impressions; that, to use his 
own language, he “ possessed a great facility in picturing.” 
His imagination was indeed a perfect kaleidescope. To the 
complete explanation of the phenomena of spectral illusions, an 
acquaintance with the subject of predisposition is essential, 
all we shall have occasion again to advert to this important 
topic. At present, it is sufficient to observe, that this state- 
ment of the strong natural tendency of Nicolai’s mind to form 
vivid pictorial images of every thing that interested it, renders 
his case as perfect as can be desired. ; 

The case of spectral illusion cited by Dr. Hibbert, from 
Crichton, p. 105, was evidently connected with Epilepsy ; and 
“the celestial sights” that were witnessed, were distinctl 
accompanied with the avra epileptica. Were the history of this 
lady’s health as fully and faithfully recorded as that of Nicolai, 
there is no doubt that we should be able to trace her affection 
to a disorder of the brain itself, or of some organ indirectly in- 
fluencing the functions of the cerebrum. The apparition which 
haunted Mr. Cassio Burroughs, evidently had its origin in the 
Delirium Tremens of drunkenness. According to the narrator 
of the story, 

‘ This gentleman was one of the most beautiful men in England, 
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and very valiant, but very proud and blood-thirsty. There was then, 
in London, a very beautiful Italian lady’ (whom he seduced). ‘ The 

tlewoman died; and afterwards, in a tavern in London, he spoke of 
it’ (contrary to his sacred promise), ‘ and then going’ (out of doors) the 
ghost of the gentlewoman did appear to him. He was afterwards 
troubled with the apparition of her, even sometimes in company when 
he was drinking. fore she did appear, he did find a kind of chilness 


To a similar source may be traced the illusions which dis- 
turbed the imagination of Major Wilkie, who is described as 
“a scholar of no mean attainments, but as a great drinker, and 
possessing a very heated brain.” Of John Beaumont, the 
author of a Treatise on Spirits and Apparitions, it is known, that 
he was a man of a hypochondriacal disposition, and that it was 
while he was labouring under this corporeal affection, that he 
saw hundreds of imaginary men and women about him. He 
had two spirits, he informs us, who constantly attended him 
night and day for about three months, who called each other 
by their names: “ several spirits would often call at his 
chamber and ask whether such spirits lived there, calling them 
by their names, and they would answer they did. One spirit 
which came for several nights together, and rung a little bell in 
his ear, told him that his name was Ariel.” e two spirits 
that constantly attended him were, it seems, ladies of a brown 
complexion, about three feet in stature: “ they had both black 
loose net-work gowns, tied with a black ‘sash about the middle, 
and within the net-work appeared a gown of a golden colour, 
with somewhat of a light striking through it. Their heads 
were not dressed in top knots, but they fad white linen caps 
on, with lace on them about three fingers’ breadth, and over it _ 
they had a black loose net-work hood.” 

n regard to the images which constitute the subject of 
spectral illusions, it is manifest, that they assume the form of 
figures which have been rendered familiar to the mind, and 
which have made strong impressions upon it. The sights seen, 
bear a strict and invariable relation to the character of the seer, 
and of the superstitions of the age and country in which he 
lived. Thus the intelligent and philosophical Nicolai saw no- 
thing but men and women, in their natural form and aspect, 
horses, dogs and birds. On the contrary, the illusions of super- 
stitious minds always consist of angels, or demons, which ap- 
pear in all sorts of fantastic shapes. It is scarcely possible in 
the present age, adequately to conceive of what was formerly 
seriously believed ; though some idea may be formed of it from 
the account of Reginald Scot, who wrote about two centuries 
and a half ago. 
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* Some, says this author, affirm, that the souls of the dead become 
spirits ; that the good are angels, and the bad divels; some that spirits 
or divels are only in this life ; some, that they are men ; some, that they 
are women; some, that divels are of such gender that they list, 
themselves ; some, that they had no beginning, nor shall have ending, 
as the Manicheis mainteine ; some, that they are mortal and die, as Plu- 
tarch affirmeth of Pan; some that they have no bodies at all, but re- 
ceive bodies according to their phantasies and imaginations ; some, that 
their bodies are given unto them; some that they make themselves. 
Some say they are wind; some, that they are the breathe of living 
ereatures ; some, that one of them begat another ; some, that they were 
ereated of the least part of the masse whereof the earth was made ; and 
some, that they are substances between God and man; and that some 
of them are terrestrial, some celestial, some waterie, some airie, some 
fierie, some starrie, and some of each and every part of the elements, 
and that they know our thoughts, and carrie our ‘works and praiers 
to God and return his benefits back unto us, and that they are to be 
worshipped, wherein they jumpe with the papists.’ 


The forms assumed by these beings were worthy of their na- 
ture and origin. We are informed that— 


* A devil would appear like an ‘angel seated in a fiery chariot ; or 
riding on an infernal dragon, and carrying in his right hand a viper ; or 
assuming a lion’s head, a ’s feet and a horse’s tail; or putting on a 
raven’s head and renee yong a strong wolf, with innumerable other 
fantastic shapes, of a similar description. These mysterious and frightful 
images were not only made familiar to the imaginations of the people, 
but even to their very senses. They could go neither into their dwel- 
lings nor their temples without seeing them ; they were sculptured on 
the walls of the church ; they were carved on the wainscots of the do- 
mestic hall, and the air and the earth were peopled with them ; there was 
not a hill nor a valley, not a wood nor a grove, not a fountain nor a 
stream, in which they were not seen and heard and communed 
with. “ No place was void, says Burton, but all full of spirits, devils, 
or other inhabitants, not so much as a hair-breadth was empty in heaven, 
earth, or waters above or under the earth.” ‘ Our mothers’ maids, ob- 
serves Reginald Scot, have so terrified us with an ouglie divel, having 
hornes on his head, fier in his mouth, and a tail in his breach, eies like 
a bacon, fangs like a dog, claws like a beare, a skin like a niger, and a 
voice roaring like a lion, that we start and are afraid when we hear one 
cry bough !”* 

What wonder that these hideous phantoms should make an 
indelible impression on weak and ignorant minds, and exert an 
influence even ove: strong and cultivated understandings, 
which their better reason could not at all times resist! What 
wonder, when from corporeal disease, sensations and ideas were 
rendered preternaturally intense, or the vivacity of ideas was 
so increased as to overpower actual impressions, that these 
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pions should be seen in solitude and heard in the storm; 
should dance before the eye, and whisper in the ear; should 
come with fearful aspect menacing vengeance in the dreams of 
the guilty ; and with cherub’s smile, in the visions of the inno- 
cent; should be to the maniac all that existed; and to the 
feverish and the dying all that they hoped or feared ! 

We have adverted to the important influence of predisposition 
in giving rise to spectral illusions ; the peculiarity of constitu- 
tion expressed by this term, is not only deeply implicated in 
the production of the general tendency to the formation of 
these phantoms, but it often determines even the specific cha- 
racter which each assumes. As the predisposition’ varies in 
each individual, the same morbid cause conjures up images the 
most diversified. We have seen that the inhalation of nitrous 
oxide commonly excites vivid images of a pleasing nature, ac- 
companied with the most delightful sensations : but in some 
cases, owing to the peculiarity of individual constitution, it 
presents to the imagination the most gee pictures, and 
eg on the system the most painful effects. Professor 

illiman states, that a pupil of his, on inhaling the nitrous 
oxide, was excited to such a degree, that he was thrown into a 
frightful delirium, his exertions became so violent, that he sunk 
to the earth exhausted ; that when he in some degree recovered 
his strength, he again rose only to renew the most convulsive 
muscular efforts, and the most piercing screams and cries : that 
he was perfectly unconscious of what he was doing, and was 
in every respect like a maniac, and that, according to his own 
statement, his feelings vibrated between perfect happiness, and 
the most consummate misery. Now, for precisely the same 
reason, that this gas produced effects so opposite in this gen- 
tleman, and in sir Humphry Davy, the morbid cause which 
gives rise to spectral illusions, will in one excite the most 
soothing and delightful visions, and in another the most hide- 
ous and appalling spectres. The daughter of sir Charles Lee, 

* Saw about two of the clock, in the morning, the apparition of a 
little woman between her curtain and her pillow, who told her she was 
her (deceased) mother; that she was happy, and that by twelve of the 
clock that day, she should be with her. Whereupon she knocked up 
her maid, called for her clothes, and when she was dressed, she went 
into her closet, and came not out again till nine, and then brought with 
her a letter sealed, to her father; brought it to her aunt, the lady 
Everard, told her what had happened, and desired that as soon as she 
was dead, it might be sent to him. She desired that the chaplain might 
be called to read prayers; and when prayers were ended, she took her 
guitar and Psalm-book, and sat down upon a chair without arms, and 
played and sung so melodiously and admirably, that her musick-master, 
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who was then there, ‘admired at it. And near the stroke of twelve, she 
rose, and sat herself down in a great chair with arms, and fetching-a 
strong breathing or two, immediately expired.’ 

This is a case in which a spectral illusion, occurring in a pe- 
culiarly tender and susceptible frame, produced such a power- 
ful impression upon the imagination, as absolutely to. destroy 
life. Had this delicate female possessed a shyuliel and mental 
constitution similar to that of the assessor to the Westminster 
Assembly, this little old woman might have appeared between 
her curtain and her pillow often enough, without even disturb- 
ing her slumbers. e a of the assessor, one Mr. White of 
Dorchester, is as follows. It appears that this gentleman was 
one night honoured with a visit from the arch-fiend himself; 
whom he treated with a cool contempt, which must have asto- 
nished his Satanic majesty. “ The devil in a light — stood 
by his bed-side. The assessor looked awhile whether he would 
say or do any thing; and then said, ‘ If thou hast nothing to 
do, I have ; and so turned himself to —_ . 

There are many cases on record which directly prove that 
there is often the closest possible connexion between the ve 
shape which these phantasms assume and the images which 
have previously occupied the mind. A writer in the fifteenth 
volume of Nicholeon s Philosophical Journal, who was haunted 
with the apparition of frightful spectres, and who was at length 
struck with some connexion between these images and his pre- 
vious thoughts, states that he tried the experiment, whether, by 
fixing his meditation upon other objects, he could not make 
these assume the place of the phantoms which persecuted 
him ; that, with this view, while the faces were flashing before 
him, he reflected upon landscapes and scenes of architectural 
grandeur; that, accordingly, “ after a considerable interval of 
time, a rural scene of hills, vallies, and fields, appeared before 
him, which was succeeded by another and another in ceaseless 
succession; that the manner and times of their respective 
appearance, duration, and vanishing did not sensibly differ 
from those of the faces; that the scenes were calm and still, 
without any strong lights or glare; that after a time these 
figures changed entirely, and consisted of books, parchments, 
or papers, containing printed matter.” The writer adds, “ I was 
now so well aware of the connexion of thought with these ap- 
pearances, that by fixing my mind on the consideration of 
manuscript instead of printed type, the papers appeared after a 
time only with manuscript writing; and afterwards, by the 
same process, instead of being erect, they were all inverted, or 
appeared upside down.” Acase of Delirium Tremens occurred 
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under the observation of Dr. Hibbert, in which the devils that 
flitted around the bed of the patient were exactly like the forms 
which he had recently seen exhibited on the stage in the 
popular drama of Don Giovanni. And Grose observes, that 
“ Ghosts commonly appear in the same dress they wore 
when living ; though they are sometimes clothed all in white ; 
but that is chiefly the church-yard ghosts, who have no parti- 
cular business, but seem to appear pro bono publico, or to scare 
drunken rustics from tumbling over their graves. Dragei 
chains is not the fashion of English ghosts, chains and cal 
vestments being chiefly the accoutrements of foreign spectres, 
ee arbitrary governments,—dead or alive, English spirits 
ate ”? 

Ghosts are commonly alleged to be pale, and assume a misty 
and cloudy appearance, because, as Dr. Hibbert ingeniously 
suggests, the spectral idea of colour does not quite equal in 
imtensity the vividness of an immediate sensation. Thus 
Nicolai states that the colour of the phantoms he saw always 
seemed somewhat paler than in real nature, and of certain 
forms: he affitms that at first they began to fade, and that 
afterwards they were entirely white. 

We have read this interesting volume with much pleasure. 
The account of the opinions formerly entertained of the origin, 
nature, and power of spirits is particularly valuable. the 
discussion on the comparative intensity between sensation 
and ideas, and the application of the doctrine is ingenious 
and important, but diffuse and prolix. Dr. Hibbert writes 
im an agreeable style, and there is often a hap y and acute 
adaptation of his facts to his principles; but his principles 
are not sufficiently comprehensive: they are not arranged 
im a scientific manner ; there is much repetition, and the book 
requires considerable condensation. Nevertheless, we are satis- 
fied that its perusal will afford both amusement and instruction. 

We cannot dismiss the subject of ~ arene without ob- 
serving, that the manner in which these phantoms have vanished 
before the light of knowledge, affords a striking illustration of 
the invaluable blessings which descend, even to the lowest of 
the people, from the diffusion of the sound principles of philo- 
sophy. The powerful and capricious spirits which filled “ the 
heavens, the earth, and the waters above and under the earth,” 
must be allowed to have added, in no inconsiderable measure, 
to the sum of human suffering. They were, in general, hideous 
m form, and malignant in intention; the number of the good 
was small, compared with the countless host of the evil; and 
though “so soft und uncompounded was their essence,” that 
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they might have come “ in what shape they chose, dilated or 
condensed, bright or obscure ;” it must be confessed, they 
commonly chose to assume “ forms forbidden,” such as “ retire 
to Chaos and with night commix;” and that their visitations 
were much more often accompanied with “ blasts from hell,” 
than “ airs from heaven.” ey produced the most powerful 
emotion; but that emotion was, for the most part, painful, and 
ef pernicious tendency. They afforded abundant materials for 
the fiction of the poet, and the pencil of the painter; but the 
imagery of the one, and the figures of the other, were more dis- 
tinguished for incongruity and deformity, than for beauty and 
grace. Incessantly haunting the couch of sickness, in minds 
debilitated by disease, they often chased reason from its throne, 
and not unfrequently deprived the unhappy sufferer of life itself. 
They terrified the ignorant with false fears, and afforded no 
compensation, in the uniformity and efficacy with which 
they visited the guilty with remorse. As agents in the ad- 
ministration of reward and punishment, they were niost unjust. 
If they brought down vengeance on the head of the criminal, 
it was in general not for the commission of the crime, but for 
the neglect of some punctilio ; and if, as guardian angels, they 
hovered about the pillow ofthe dying, they were not messengers 
of evil to the wicked, and ministers of grace to the good: but 
this “ blessed troop, with faces bright like the sun, bearing 
garlands, and yompee eternal happiness,” was as disposed to 
waft to heaven the soul of the most corrupt sinner, as of the 
purest saint. By pre-occupying the mind, they took off the 
attention from the observation of nature ; and deprived it both 
of the power and the disposition to discover the true solution of 
those physical, mental, and moral phenomena which could not 
wholly escape their notice. And in this consists the essence of 
the evil they produced, and the real malignity of the influence 
they exerted. They incapacitated the mind for the perception 
of the truth—they disposed it for the reception of the grossest 
delusions of credulity—they prepared it for the admission of 
the most fallacious explanation of their calamity and suffering. 
They were potent agents in the hands of the priest and the 
tyrant to delude and to enslave: for this business they were 
admirably fitted, and most faithfully did they perform it. But, 
the inevitable evil which man is at present destined to endure 
is sufficient, without the added, and the almost unmingled, 
bitterness of the infusion which Superstition would pour into 
his cup. The human mind will anticipate the future, and must 
reflect upon the past. In the former there will always be suffi- 
cient to fear, and in the latter enough to regret, without. the 
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stimulus of fictitious terror,. or the imputation of. imaginary 
guilt.. So long as the human frame can suffer, and is subject _ 
to death, the mind will require all the light which philosophy 
can. pour —_ it, to preserve it from error; and all the conso- 
lation which religion can afford it, to save it, at. least, from 
misery, if not from despair. In true philosophy there is light, 
in real religion there is consolation enough ; and he is :a frend 
indeed to man who labours to secure.to him these inestimable 
blessings free from the admixture of ignorance and the alloy of 
error. 





Arr. IX. Memoirs of Captain Rock, the Celebrated Irish Chieftain, 
with some account of his. Ancestors.. 12mo. Written by himself: 
London ; Longman, & Co., 1824. p. 376. 


WE have been somewhat ‘eo in reading the Me- 

moirs of Captain Rock. ough we are aware we have 
no right to prescribe the manner in which a writer should de- 
light and profit us, and though we know that if we had a right 
to do so it would be most inexpedient to exercise it, we could 
not help forming a conception of whrat the Memoirs of Captain . 
Rock might have been, very different from what we find they 
are. When we heard that Mr. Moore* was editing the cap- 
tain’s life, we hoped to see such a picture as might be given by 
a man of imagination and of knowledge, by a man acquainted 
with his own country and the human heart, of the manner in 
which a captain Rock and his followers are made, of the 
manner in which individual Irishmen are worked up into that 
state of excitement and ferocity of which we see the daily fruits 
in almost every part of Ireland. We hoped for such a captain 
Rock as the author of Old Mortality might make, if he chose, 





* We are glad to find that Mr. Moore has disclaimed the sentiments 
which, in a former article, we represented him as holding on the subject of 
America. The eee Feregreph, which we extract from the Times 
Journal of February 4, 1824, does as much honour to Mr. Moore as to 
America. 

In the first Number of the Westminster Review, just published, there is 
an article upon a late work of Mr. Moore’s, in which the writer says, “‘ Mr. 
Moore has resided in America, and, we understand, speaks of the Americans 
with unbounded dislike and contempt.” In this assertion we can confi- 
dently state, the writer is entirely mistaken. Whatever opinions Mr. 
Moore may have hastily formed, when a very young man, with respect to 
the character and institutions of the Americans, we know that he has lo 
since learned to correct them, and to feel towards that people all the admi- 
ration and respect which the noble example they set to the other nations 
of the world demands.—Feb. 4th, Times. 
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~ instead of s ening absurd: prejudices which exist, or 
directing his some ov wn Mery the 5 arene of follies which 
have passed away, to acquire some claim to the gratitude of the 
age. This is the way in which a true poet, a man of fine. ob- 
servation and vivid powers of description, could best treat of the 
state of Ireland, a if he performed his task well he would 
render that country a better service than can be performed by 
the most able declamation, or the most correct detail of statutory 
grievances. Not only would the impression upon those who 
are not interested in the degradation of Ireland be greater, but 
the different :causes of misery and insurrection, (“ for this effect 
defective comes by cause,”) would have their true degrees of 
importance more correctly assigned to them. We have observed 
enough of the general forms and hues of the troubles of Ireland ; 
—to see the texture of them would be instructive. 

The, Captain Rock of Mr. Thomas Moore is a different 
thing. The editor assumes the character of a missionary sent 
out by a provincial society, established for the purpose of con- 
verting and civilizing the poor benighted Irish. In his way 
from Dublin to Limerick he had as a companion in the coach, a 
gentleman with green spectacles and a flaxen wig, rich in meta- 

hors and brogue, who talked through the whole journey in the 
ollowing strain :— 


‘Is not this singular? Is not this melancholy? That while the 
p of time produces a change in all other nations, the destiny of 
Treland remains still the same—that here we find her, at the end of so 
many centuries, struggling, like Ixion, on her wheel of torture—never 
advancing, always suffering—her whole existence one monotonous round 
of agony ! While a principle of compensation is observable throughout 
the fortunes of all the rest of mankind, and they, who enjoy liberty, 
must pay for it by struggles, and they, who have sunk into slavery, have, 
at least, the consolation of tranquillity—in this unhappy country it. is 
only the evil of each system that is perpetuated—ete: struggles, with- 
out one glimpse of freedom, and an unrelaxing pressure of power, with- 
out one moment of consolidation or repose.’—p. ix. 


After parting from this companion the missionary visited- an 
old friend in Tipperary, the ot Mr. ——, whom he “ found 
comfortably situated in his new living with the sole draw back, 
it is true, of being obliged to barricade his house of an even- 
ing, and having little embrasures in his-hall door, to fire at 
unwelcome visitors.” In the course of an evening ramble our 
missionary. is surrounded by a party of White Boys, - with 
Captain Rock at their head, who turns out:to be the “ gentle- 
man in green spectacles,” and who intrusts him with the 
manuscript which he has now given to the public. This intro- 
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duction is the whole of. the. narrative matter which concerns 
Captain Rock’s particular history. His memoirs prove him not 
to be a real potatoe and milk, or gun-powder and whisky, Irish- 
man, but a sort of abstraction of Irish riot, who gives an histo- 
rical sketch,—rich in pun and metaphor, in good logic, and good 
quibbling, in overstrained analogies, between words, and acute 
remarks on men and affairs,—of the measures by which “ the 
wisdom of parliament and the vigour of the executive govern- 
ment” kept Ireland in a constant state of discontent and tumult 
from the time of Henry II. to the Union.—The dramatic pro- 
priety of the narrative is, however, entirely lost: the tone is 
— Moore. For the learning with which it is replete, the 
itor makes an apology in a quotation from Smith’s Histo 
of Kerry, who tells us “ that classical reading extends itself 
even to a fault among the lower orders of Ireland——many of 
whom have a greater knowledge in this way than some of the 
better sort in other places.” 
This little book, however, will do a considerable quantity of 
ome for it will be read: there are no other means by which a 
a of the evils of Ireland may be gained so easily ; it may 
be done here even pleasantly. Mr. Moore has contrived to play 
so many agreeable lights on his subject, that we view the sad 
spectacle of the sufferings of our ill-used Sister-country like a 
picture of the destruction of Pompeii, or of the ruins of Her- 
culaneum—the skill of the artist divides and softens the melan- 
choly interest attached to the calamities he depicts. Perhaps 
so many details, so much discussion of legislative measures, 
were never presented in a form so palatable to readers, to whom 
the bitterest of all tasks is, to unravel a chain of abstract 
reasoning. Gloomy prospects are lighted up with brilliant allu- 
sions, dark facts with satirical illustrations, gems of history, 
mythology, wit, poetry and science are scattered with lavish 
rofusion, and create a dazzling coruscation eyen amongst the 
biackest shades of cruelty oppression, and hypocrisy—our author 
will make the topic of Ireland fashionable. “ Moore’s Miseries” 
will be laid om the same shelf with his “ Melodies,” and we shall 
be asked by young ladies if we do not consider the conduct of 
the Irish clergy respecting First Fruits as exceedingly scandalous. 
The Memoirs of Captain Rock might have been named, the 
flowers of Irish history—flowers indeed of a baneful odour, 
and of a sad signification—such as poor Ophelia amused her 
wandering brain by scattering—‘ There’s rosemary, that’s for: 
ance: pray you, love, remember: and there is pansies, 
that’s for thoughts—there’s rue for you: and here’s some for 
mes—-we may. call it, herb of grace o' Sundays, you may wear 
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your rue with a difference—There’s a daisy: I would give you 
some violets but they withered all, when my father died.” 

On the present occasion it is not our intention to enter into the 
important questions connected with Ireland—we have them 
deeply at heart—we have felt that country our disgrace abroad and 
our distress at-home, and we probably shall be found somewhat 
better qualified to clear away the difficulties of the subject, than 
they whose interests are too deeply involved in the support of 
abuse and corruption to permit them to be dleas-sighted. But 
Mr. Moore himself, has confined his book to the causes of the 
unhappiness of Ireland, and our limits now allow us only to con- 
vey some idea of his performance: to the remedies we shall re- 
turn in good time. 

After giving a lively account of the interesting reigns of 
Ollam Fodlah, Dubhlachtha, Flabhertach, &c. and of Moran’s 
Collar, under the years A. M. 1.—to A. D.1172. Captain 
Rock opens his second chapter with the time of Henry II. 


‘In the year 1180, and for some centuries after, if a man was 
caught in Ireland with his upper lip unshaven, he was held to be no 
true Englishman, and might be plundered without ceremony, or killed 
at a very trifling expense. 

‘In the year 1798, under the government of lords Camden and 
Castlereagh, if a man was caught in Dublin who had no queue, he was 
held, in the same manner, to be no true Englishman, and might be 
whigged, ad libitum, by any las grotienen who had one. 

* This shows, at. least, how y the rulers of Ireland have perse- 
vered in their ancient maxims of policy, and what importance may be 

iven to mustachios and tails by a government, that will for six hun- 
red years set seriously about it. In the former period, of course, the 
whiskers of the Rock family flourished—persecution being to whiskers 
more nutritive than the best Macassar oil; and, in the latter period, 
Crops, as we all know, became so formidable as to require not only an 
army of twenty or thirty thousand men, but all lord Cornwallis’s good 
sense and humanity, to put them down again. 

‘ I have said that the penalty, in those times, for killing a mere Irish- 
man was but small. Sometimes, however, the price was higher. Sir 
John Davies, in his Historical Relations, tells us of ‘‘ one William, the 
son of , who, among others, was, by John Wogan, lord justice of 
Ireland, fined five marks for killing one O’Driscoll ;” this was an un- 
usually extravagant mulct ; and it would be a. curious research for an 
antiquary to inquire why the O’Driscolls were so much more expensive 
killing than other people.—(p. 12.) 

A few sprighth es hurry us from Henry II, to the 
reign of Henry Vit when, after a glance at the very amiable 
mode* in which the Reformation was attempted to be introduced 





* «* Where’s your religion, and be d——d to you?” says.a pious gen- 
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into Ireland, we light upon the policy of Elizabeth towards that 
happy country. 


’€ When the death of the earl of Desmond, and the suppression of 
his adherents, had left an interval of tranquillity which it was proposed 
to take advantage of, for the long-desired purpose of introducing a sys- 
tem of justice and liberal policy into Ireland, the counsellors of Eliza- 
beth op themselves to this humane design, and did not blush to 
assign the following reasons for their opposition :—‘< Should we exert 
ourselves,” said they, “in reducing this country to order and civility, it 
must soon acquire power, consequence, and riches. The inhabitants 
will be thus alienated from England ; they will cast themselves into the 
arms of some foreign power, or perhaps erect themselves into an inde- 
pendent and separate state. Let us rather connive at their disorders ; for 
a weak and disordered e never can attempt to detach themselves 
from the crown of England.” 

‘ This policy was-not new in the history of nations. Diodorus Si- 
culus tells us, that the-ancient kings.of Egypt kept alive the spirit of 
religious dissensions among their subjects, as the best means of prevent- 
ing a combination against their own tyranny—well knowing, that as 
long as a Dog-worshipper of Cynopolis was ready to cut the throat of a 
Fish-adorer of Oxyrynchus, there would be no fear of any rational con- 
cord in the cause of liberty among such people. Accordingly, at one 
time, by giving superior privileges to the Dog establishment—at ano- 
ther, by mortifying the Canine Ascendancy, and even affecting an _incli- 
nation to bring Fish worship into fashion, they contrived to cherish such 
a deadly animosity between these two respectable creeds, that when the 
Romans, who took somewhat more sensible views of such matters, became 
masters of Egypt, it required (as Plutarch tells us) the strongest and 
most skilful interposition of their authority, to put down both Dog and 
Fish together—or, at least, by apr gem, > distinctions between them, 
to render their worship a matter of as little consequence as they were 
themselves.—(p. 59.) 

' The poor Irish expected some relief from James, who before 
his accession had made certain sinister promises. They ought 
to have been soon undeceived, for one of his first most ious 

lamations contained an order for a general gaol delivery, 
with the special exception of “‘ murderers and papists ;” and in 
his speeches we find such pasages as these :-— 

« “TJ confess I am loath to hang a priest only for religion-sake, and 
saying mass; but if he refuses to take the oath of allegiance (which, /et 
the and all the devils in hell say what they will, yet, as you find by 
my book, is merely civil), those that so refuse the oath, and are polyprag- 
matic, I leave them to the law,” ’—(p. 62.) 

The confiding Irish still obstinately maintained, that James 





tleman in one of Cumberland’s plays, and much in the same sort of edi- 
f ing style rg the reformed religion first insinuated into the hearts of the 
rish.—(p. 65.) 
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was intended for a benefactor, so that the king, with a most 
engaging candour, was obliged to announce by regular procla- 
mation, the mistake they had been under in placing the least 
reliance upon him :— 
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« « Whereas, his majesty is informed that his subjects of Ireland have 
been deceived by a false report that his majesty was disposed to allow 
them liberty of conscience and the free choice of a religion: he hereby 
declares to his beloved subjects of Ireland, that he will not admit any 
such liberty of conscience as they were made to expect by such report,” ’ 
&e. &e.—(p. 63.) 


The exploits of lord Strafford, akas Black Tom, are briefly, 
but most deservedly reprobated ; and an old journal of one of 
captain Rock’s ancestors, takes the history through the rebel- 
lion in 1641. On reading it and turning to the accounts of the 
last great rebellion in Sided. we feel the application of one of 
the anecdotes with which captain Rock so copiously adorns his 
memoirs— 


* So like is one part of the history of Ireland to another, that in 
reading it, we are somewhat in the, situation of that absent man, to 
whom d’Argenson lent the same volume of a work four successive times, 
and who, when asked how he liked the author, answered, “ il me semble 
qu'il se repéte quelquefois.” The government of Ireland “ se repéte” 
with a vengeance !—(p. 108.) 

The obstinacy of Irish loyalty was soundly punished by 
Cromwell, and was, as is well known, most characteristically 
rewarded by Charles II. This part of the history of Captain 
Rock’s ancestors is very forcibly and pointedly drawn up, and 
affords a fair specimen of what may be called Jrish justice. 
When James II was superseded, Ireland, of course, suffered as 
she has done by every other change. The Irish translation 
of the motto—sEMPER EADEM—is “ worse and worse.” 


*‘ Among the many anomalous situations in which the Irish have 
been placed by those “ marriage vows, false as dicers’ oaths,” which 
bind their country to England, the dilemma in which they found 
themselves at the Revolution was not the least perplexing or cruel.* 
If they were loyal to the king de jure, they were hanged by the king 
de facto; and, if they escaped with life from the king de facto, it was 
but to be plundered and proscribed by the king de jure afterwards. 





* « Among the persons most puzzled and perplexed by the two opposite 
royal claims on their allegiance were the clergymen of the Established 
Church ; who, having first prayed for king James as their lawful sovereign, 
as soon as William was proclaimed, took to praying for him ; but again, on 
the success of the Jacobite forces in the north, very prudently prayed 
for king James once more, till the arrival of Schomberg, when, 8 far as 
his quarters reached, they returned to praying for king William again.’ 

VOL. I.——W. R. K K 
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‘ Hac gener atque socer coeant mercede suorum.— VIRGIL. 


* « In a manner so summary, prompt, and high-mettled, 
*T wixt father and son-in-law matters were settled.” 


€ In fact, most of the outlawries in Ireland were for treason com- 
mitted the very day on which the prince and princess of Orange ac- 
cepted the crown in the Banqueting-house; though the news of this 
event could not possibly have reached the other side of the channel on 
the same day, and the lord-lieutenant of king James, with an army to 
enforce obedience, was at that time in itn possession of the govern- 
ment. So little was common sense consulted, or the mere decency of 
forms observed by that rapacious spirit, which nothing less than the 
confiscation of the whole island could satisfy ; and which having, in 
the reign of James I, and at the restoration, despoiled the natives of 
no less than ten millions six hundred and thirty-six thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-seven acres, now added to its plunder one million, 
sixty thousand, seven hundred, and ninety-two acres more, being the 
amount, altogether (according to lord Clare’s calculation), of the whole 
superficial contents of the island !’"—(p. 111.) 


In the year 1763, in the province of Munster, Captain Rock 
himself was born, and thence commences his ‘ life, and times’ the 
observations upon the affairs of Ireland during his own existence 
are all so well entitled to attention, that we do not know what 
is best worth transplanting. Tirnes are an_ everlastin 
subject of discord; but in our answer to the “ Roslasigatianl 
Manifesto,” as Mr. Moore calls the article in the Quarterly 
Review, we have said so much, that we dare not add a line, on 
this very important topic, but must refer to the judicious 
remarks of Captain Rock himself, who is perfectly competent 
to represent its enormities in a proper light. He very naturally 
attributes the chief prosperity of his family to the eternal 


vexation and oppression arising out of the abominable system 
of Irish tithes (which, be it observed, is a very different 
— from that of English tithes) and he is further con- 

rmed in this opinion, by a very ancient prophecy. It ran 
thus :— 


* As long as Ireland shall pretend, 

Like sugar-loaf, turn’d upside down, 
To stand upon its smaller end, _ 

So long shall live old Rock’s renown. 
As long as Popish spade and scythe 
Shall dig and cut the a el tithe ; 
And Popish purses pay the tolls, 

On heaven’s road, for Sassanagh souls— 
As long as Millions shall kneel down 
To ask of Thousands for their own, 





* © The Irish term for a Protestant, or Englishman.’ 
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While Thousands proudly turn away, 
And to the Millions answer “ nay”— 


So lorig the merry 7 shall be 
Of Captain Rock and his Family.’.—(p. 157.) 


The Captain entertains very sensible notions respectin 
Church Establishments —they are less singular than they es. 
to be—his ancestors have not been hunted, fined, imprisoned, 
pilloried, transported, hanged, and quartered, for nothing. 


* « By Jupiter Ammon,” says Clincher, junr. in the play, “ all my 
religion is gone, since I put on these fine clothes ;” and just so has it 
happened, since the time of Constantine, to every creed that has 
assumed the pomp and splendor of establishment :—what it has gained 
in wealth and worldly power, it has lost in purity and spiritual 
usefulness. 

‘ That principle of exclusion, too, on which all sects are more or less 
founded, though comparatively harmless when applied to the world to 
come, is, when brought into play in the concerns of this life, and 
backed by the strength of a secular ally, productive of no ordinary 
inconvenience and mischief. 

‘ As long as Popéry had the whole Christian world to herself, and 
the same livery of belief was worn by all, this peculiar evil of establish- 
ments had not yet developed itself. But when the Reformation, un-~ 
clasping the sacred book, invited every man to read it by the light of his 
own reason, such a multiplicity of creeds and opinions sprung up through 
Europe, as made the sdeation of any one, to be the sole, exclusive 
partner of the state, a choice as pregnant with discord as that of the 
shepherd of Ida himself. 

‘ And here began the interminable mischief of establishments. The 
Romish Church, strong in primogeniture and possession, held fast by 
her majorat of power wherever she could, and employed all her old in- 
quisitorial arts to maintain it. The Reformed Faith, while professing 
to stand up for freedom of opinion, still retained the old Popish anti- 
pathy to dissent ; and when she said, “ I leave you free to interpret the 
Scriptures as you think proper,” added, “ but I will disfranchise, im- 
prison, and occasionally burn you, if you do not interpret them in the 
same sense that I do.” ’ 

Again, 

‘ From this statement it will readily be concluded, that I consider a 
Church Establishment eminently calculated to serve the cause of discord, 
in whatever form it exists, and as it exists in Ireland supereminently. 
so. In all other countries, the laws of reason and nature are ‘so far 
consulted in this institution, that the creed of the majority of the people 
has been the religion adopted by the state ; and so essential does Paley 
consider this arrangement to the first object of an establishment—the 
religious instruction of the people—that, according to this sensible 
Divine, “ it is the duty of the magistrate, in the choice of the religion 
which he establishes, to consult the faith of the nation, rather than his 
own ;” and—still more strongly to the point: in question—“ if the Dis- 
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senters from the establishment become the majority of the people, the 
establishment itself ought to be altered or qualified.” 

‘In Ireland, however,—where every thing is done (as astronomers 
say) in antecedentia, or, contrary to the order of the signs—so com- 
pletely has this obvious policy been reversed, that the Church of about 
500,000 persons out of a population of seven millions, is not only chosen 
and crowned as the sole ghtana of the state, but the best interests of 
the state itself are sacrificed to her pride, and a whole people turned 
into slaves and beggars for her triumph. 

‘ The present archbishop of Dublin, in his celebrated charge, pro- 
nounces the Roman Catholic Church of Ireland to be “ a Church with- 
out a Religion,”—meaning, I presume, ot that such names as Fenelon 
and Sir Thomas More ate to be erased altogether from the page of 
Christianity, but that we poor Irish Papists, having no well-paid 
archbishoprics, are — without a religion—*“ That fellow has no 
soul—where is his shoulder-knot ?” : 

‘ But what will such haughty ecclesiastics say, when, by the operation 
of causes which seem as progressive as time itself, this people of 
Catholics whom they insult so wantonly—whose number is at this 
moment as great as that of the Protestants of England in 1688, and 
who are, in spite of misery and Malthus, every hour increasing— 
shall, like the disloyal waves dashing round the feet of Canute, encroach 
still further on their sacred precincts—when this Church without a 
religion shall have left them a church without a laity, and when one 
who inquires, “ Where is the Protestant people of Ireland?” may 
receive nearly the same answer as that inspecting Colonel, who, on 
asking, “ Where is the Donegall Light Troop?” was answered by a 
solitary voice, “ Here I am, your Honour !”—(p. 254). 


‘One of those Reverend Orange pamphleteers, who are at present so 
busy at their old favourite task, of insulting and calumniating the people 
from whom they derive their wealth, affects to consider this smallness of 
the Protestant population as rather a lucky and providential circum- 
stance. ‘“ There are,” he says, “ certain compensatory advantages, which 
may diminish, if not remove, the regrets of a statesman, that the sphere 
of the Established Church has not hitherto been wider: It was neces- 
sary that the aristocracy of this country—the aristocracy, not of wealth 
and power only, but of spirit, industry, and intelligence—should be 
entirely devoted to England, and should comprehend, in their love of it, 
every thing that was English*,” &c. &c. 

“* Our Church is great, because it is so small— 
Then it were greater, were it none at all.” 


* «© Case of the Church of Ireland stated, by Declan.”” This Reverend 
pamphleteer has had the sagacity to discover some dark design against 
Church and State in the following lines of one of Moore’s sdiatien, which 
he has thus marked in italics, in order to render the awfulness of the menace 
more striking :— 

* Then blame not the bard, if in pleasure’s soft dream 
He should try to forget what he never can heal ; 

_ Oh, give but a hope—tet a vista but gleam 
: Through the gloom of his country, and mark what he'll feel. 

This is like old Croaker, in Goldsmith’s play, discovering a threat of arson 
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And to this Euthanasia it must speedily come, unless, in conformity to 
Paley’s wise advice, such alterations and modifications are promptly 
made, as shall, by diminishing its powers of mischief, delay, if not 
wholly avert, the catastrophe. 

In the mean time, if what Tissot says be true, that “ tout ce qui hate 
les battemens du cceur fait qu’il battra moins long tems,” every violent 
display of vigour—such as an archbishop charging, at the head of his 
clergy, right into the midst of six millions of people—or, in a humbler 
way, a reverend gentleman, like Mr. Fitzgibbon, ordering a party of 
soldiers into the church-yard, and attacking at once both the quick and 
the dead—all such perilous manifestations of redundant vigour ought, in 
the present plethoric and ticklish state of the Irish Church, to be avoided 
as dangerous: and this hint, though from an enemy, will, it is hoped, 
not be despised.’—(p. 257.) 


We can afford but one more extract—that, however, will do 
the business of a dozen—it contains one plain fact which sets 
the honesty and liberality of the Church Establishment in a 
striking point of view—who is surprised that the Irishman, who 
refuses his tithe, should have profited by so instructive an 
example ? 

‘ The first fruits, it is well known, are the first year’s income of every 
ecclesiastical end or benefice—and were paid to the Crown from the 
time of the Reformatior till the reign of queen Anne, when they were 
given up to form a fund for the increase of small livings and the pur- 
chase of glebes. Although, in the statute of Henry VIII., which ap- 
sdlipehanel these revenues to the Crown, there was a provision made for 
revising, from time to time, that valuation of ecclesiastical preferments 
under which they were then paid, this old rate, notwithstanding the 
great rise in the value of Church property, has continued to regulate the 
payment of first fruits ever since—the same clergy, who are so anxious 
to keep pace with the increasing wealth of the times in what they re- 
ceive, preferring rather to abide by the antiquated valuation in what 
they give. 

‘ The consequence of this is, that the fund in question, which may be 
estimated in England, I believe, at about 12,000/. a year, is found to 
be altogether inadequate to its purposes ; and, unless (as the bishop of 
Landaff recommended) a new valuation of benefices is made, and the 
bishops and rich pluralists compelled to pay-real first fruits and tenths, 
some hundreds of years, it is computed, must elapse, before the opera- 
tion of queen Anne’s fund alone shall have raised the value of the 
smaller livings, even a single degree above the starving temperature. 

‘Bad as this is, the case in Ireland is a hundred-fold worse. The 
valuation of livings at the time of the Reformation having, in conse- 
quence of the unsettled state of the country, been effected only in cer- 
tain parishes, the clergy have, with their usual adroitness, taken ad- 
vantage of this omission, and founded upon it, in spite of the positive 





in « love-letter: “ Blood and Gunpowder in every line of it! Little Cupid 
indeed! Go to the devil, you and your little Cupid together; I’m so 
frightened I scarce know whether I sit, stand, or go.’?’—(p. 258.) 
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law, a claim to exemption from the tax altogether ;—so that, between 
the few who pay —re to the low old rate, and the many who do 
not pay at all, this fund of first fruits, from the richest church in the 
world, does not ave more than 370/. a-year. 

‘ Nor is even this pitiful amount always duly forthcoming ; for it ap- 
pears from the official statement returned to parliament, that there 
was not a single penny paid on account of the first fruits, either in the 
year 1803, 1810, 1814, or 1822.’ 


We cannot refrain from showing who it is that does actually 
furnish the funds for the objects to which the real First Fruits 
ought to be applied. The following passage is an answer to 
all those who think that no relief can be expected for Ireland 
from wise legislative enactments :— 


* Instead of this, however, through the greater part of Ireland, scarce 
a shilling is expended in building, repairing, or ornamenting the Pro- 
testant places of worship, that is not wrung, by parochial assessment, 
from the unfortunate Catholic occupants of the district. Excluded, too, 
by law, from attending the vestries, where these levies are voted, and 
their applotment agreed upon, the wretched Catholic is obliged, without 
even knowing for what, to pay his last penny to the parish officer—or 
else to see the cow driven away from his famishing children to the 
pound. All this, perhaps, for the repair and decoration of some church, 
whose congregation is as select as that of Swift, with his “ dearly be- 
loved Roger,”—or else to gratify the architectural taste of some prelate, 
like the ie bishop of Limerick, who persuaded himself, that ; had 
civilized the county of Kerry by means of ornamental spires. 

‘ Dr. Darwin had a plan for getting rid of volcanos, by making 
chimneys in the earth, to Tet the fire or steam escape: but this scheme of 
tranquillizing Ireland by means of Protestant spires, erected, as con- 
ductors, througbout its most electric regions, is an idea still more origi- 
nal and happy. 

‘ It will hardly be believed, that one of the church rates levied by rich 
Protestant ministers upon the famishing peasantry around ‘them, is 
“ for the purchase of elements for the Holy Communion.” The bishop 
of Cloyne (Woodward), in giving an account of some tithe transactions, 
which occurred in the year 1787, and in which I recollect having 
played rather a distinguished part, thus enumerates a few of our achieve- 
ments in the ecclesiastical line: “ They attacked the servants of the 
clergy—they demanded of them a surrender of old tithe notes—they in- 
timidated vestries from levying money for the repair of churches, for the 
payment of the legal officers attending the church, and for the purchase 
of elements for the Holy Communion. 

‘ Well might an honest Dissenter, who answered this pamphlet of the 
bishop, exclaim, “ What !—do the lords of the land even commemorate 
their Saviour at the expense of the poor ?” 

* An extract from one of the acts in force with respect to church 
rates, will sufficiently show the “ tricks before offended Heaven” which 
our Protestuat legislators play in Ireland.—After reciting that “ several 
parishes are united by charters granted by the Crown, in some of which 
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there are but very few Protestants inhabiting, and in others none at all,” 
it proceeds to enact as “ just and proper, that such parishes of the said 
Union as have not any church or chapel, or church or chapel fit for the 
celebration of Divine service, should contribute to the payment of the 
annual instalments of the loans granted, and to be granted, for the build- 
ing, and rebuilding and repairing of the churches or chapels of the pa- 
rishes to which they are or may be so united. That is to say, a parish 
where the inhabitants are all Catholics, and which neither has a Pro- 
testant church, nor wants one, is yet, in consequence of being capri- 
ciously united to some other parish (for the purpose of forming a rich 
benefice for some non-resident), obliged to contribute to the expense of 
“ building, rebuilding, and repairing” the church of that parish to 
which it is so united, and in which there may happen to be a few Pro- 
testants, to avail themselves of such a place of worship. 

* As it may be imagined by the reader, that this preposterous enact- 
ment is only one of the few remains of that Anti-Popery system, which 
modern liberality has long disavowed, is is necessary to mention that the 
act in question is dated March 1823, and is “ marqué au coin” with the 
wisdom of the present secretary of Ireland.’—(p. 281). 

The principal fault of these Memoirs is, that they want 
object,—the writer appears to be aiming at nothing; and he 
cannot allege, as an excuse for this, that his business was to 
follow the events of the life of his imaginary personage, for the 
truth is, that the author has not attempted to endow the 
Captain with any other personal attribute than a name. The 
matter of the book is really nothing more than remarks or 
anecdotes of Irish rag We do not complain of this ; but 
at the same time think Mr. Moore might have aimed at some- 
thing more important, more useful, and more permanent. To 

. have succeeded in communicating a knowledge of facts in the 
case of Ireland, however, is no trifling service, and we can fully 
appreciate the difficulties he has had to encounter. 

‘Matthew Lanesburgh—the Francis Moore of the continent—in 
apologizing for the delay of his Almanack for 1824, pretty plainly inti- 
mates that it was owing to the interference of the Holy Alliance, who 
had denounced some parts of his works as dangerous to the peace of 
Europe ; “ I have, therefore,” he says, “ consented to sacrifice these 

s, because, je tiens infiniment a ce qu’on me lise.” 

¢ From the same motive I have, myself, in the course of these pages, 

rejected many historical facts and documents, though of considerable 
importance to the illustration of my subject ; because I am well aware 
that, in the present times, matter-of-fact has got much into disrepute, 
and that statements, to be at all listened to, must be measured by a 
minute-glass—because I know, too, that of all the bores of the day, poor 
Ireland is (what some of her antiquarians wish to prove her) Hyper- 
borean—and because, in short, like the worthy almanack-maker just 
mentioned, “ je tiens infiniment a ce qu'on me lise.” (P. 135.) 
_ Itwillhave been seen from the quotations we have made, that 
Mr. Moore’s prose very closely resembles his poetry. The 
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style of both is exquisitely polished ; both abound rather in 
elegant fancies than in eloquent and heart-stirring appeals,—in 
allusions to curious parts of learning, and ingenious turns of 
thought, than in a profound knowledge of the human heart. In 
both there is a constant effort at effect; he always gets on sen- 
tence by sentence, and rarely comes to a period without having 
achieved an epigram or an antithesis. It is seldom that he in- 
‘spires enthusiasm, and never, either by narration or description, 
does he identify the reader and his subject, and hurry both 
along in one impetuous and overwhelming stream of historic 
interest or poetic passion. 

Mr. Moore is a man of very extensive reading, and appears 
to be an accomplished scholar—We would warn him against a 
too lavish use of the advantages which these acquirements confer 
on him. We should alarm the English public were we to throw 
together a collection of the immense aac ee of erudite, and often 
far-fetched and strained allusions, which he has scattered over 
this little book, neither to the advantage of the author nor the 
reader. He must beware of pedantry—he must be cautious lest 
he'should appear to read only to write—and only to write for the 
sake of showing his reading. His ten thousand illustrations 
drawn from Herodotus and other favourite ancients, put into 
the mouth of Captain Rock, can scarcely be justified by the 
extraordinary prevalence of classical learning among the ner 
Trish, for which we have the undoubted authority of Mr. Smith 
the historian of Kerry. In the character of this Captain, however, 
there are graver inconsistencies, which were unavoidable in such 
a personage, and very much impeach the judgment of the author 
in selecting him as the vehicle of his opinions. He is repre- 
sented as living and prospering solely by discord and 
anarchy, while the tone which he maintains throughout, is 
that of bitter indignation against the oppressors of Ireland, and 
consequently against his best friends. The smallness of the 
volume may seem scarcely to justify either the tere or the 
extent of our notice of it. But in the first place, every pro- 
duction of Mr. Moore is worth attention and examination— 
and in the next—the subject is one of deep interest, on which 
he evidently feels warmly—has studied most assiduously, and 
concerning which he has amassed a variety of information, which 
must astonish those who associate ideas of indolence and 
ignorance with amatory poetry—and, more than all, from Mr. 
Moore’s popularity, from the beauty of his style, and his know- 
ledge of the matter under discussion, we are desirous of an 
opportunity of recommending that this should be made only his 
Jirst work on the “ maladies” of his unhappy native island, 
aud but the prelude to more important exertion. 
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Art. X- PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Edinburgh Review. 


N a former article, we analysed the various misleadin 

interests under the influence of which the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews are placed; both as periodical publications, 
and as the organs of the two great parties into which the 
British aristocracy is divided. e then proceeded to criticize 
the Edinburgh Review in detail; and we began to prove, b 
quotations from the work itself, that it has really exhibited the 
vices, which we described as likely to characterize a periodical , 
publication attached to the Opposition party. 

The most prominent feature in its character—its disposi- 
tion to compromise—to say a little for the aristocracy and a 
little for the people alternately, and always to give up so much 
of every important question, as to avoid an irreparable breach 
either with the one side or with the other; this characteristic 
quality of the Review we illustrated by numerous quotations, 
selected from the volumes preceding the year 1812. We shall 
now prove, by further citations, that it has since persevered, 
and does still persevere, in the self-same course. 

. The first passage which we shall extract is from an article on 
Spain, in the twenty-third volume. The conduct of Ferdinand 
in re-establishing the old despotism, contrary to the expecta- 
tions which had been held out to the Spaniards, in order to 
stimulate their exertions for the expulsion of the French, is here 
gers of with that abhorrence which it so pustly deserves. 

e writer appears, however, to have trembled lest he should 
have gone too far ; lest the aristocracy should take the alarm at 
so severe a censure on an established government ; on one, too, 
which it was the fashion of the day to call legitimate: and he 
continues, 


* We have but a word or two to add on the moral of this strange 
drama. We subscribe unreservedly to the doctrine of Mr. Hume, that — 
every people, not absolutely subdued by foreign force, must be governed 
by opinion; or, if the admirers of Mr. Paine object to that word, 
by prejudice. Government is founded—not on divine right—not on a 
social contract, but on the general consent and tacit agreement of the 
people, as at the moment subsisting. But we are not to conclude, be- 
cause power is derived from the people, that all governments in which. 
they do not reserve a portion for themselves are illegitimate. For it is, 
very clear (notwithstanding what has been written), that the people can 
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as easily give the right of raising taxes on themselves to one hereditary 
officer, as to five hundred, renewed every seven years.’ (Vol. xxiii, 
p- 380). 

This passage is a specimen of the vague language, so con- 
venient for the purpose of compromise, which the Opposition 
party makes use of when it takes the popular side of any 
question. 

« All power is derived from the people ;” “ government is 
founded on the general consent and tacit agreement of the peo- 
ple:” and the like. Itis obvious that the people are not in 
any respect benefitted by this verbal recognition of their 
sovereignty. It does not bring them one particle nearer to 
obtaining good government. is they can obtain, only by 
providing real and efficient securities for it. But these a 
phrases, though of no service to the people, are admirably 
suited to the purpose of the Whigs; which is, to please the 
people, just as far as is consistent with not alarming the 
aristocracy. A well-turned rhetorical sentence asserting popular 
supremacy, is expected to be grateful to the ears of many 
among the people, who not having a clear conception of what 
constitutes efficient securities for good government, are incapa- 
ble of discerning that mere declamation gives no security what- 
ever. The aristocracy, on their side, risk nothing by con- 
ceding to their adversaries a general maxim which leads 
to no consequences. Their power and emolument remain 
untouched. e only thin which they have any reason to 
dread—the establishment of efficient securities against misrule 
—the Edinburgh Review, from the first, has strenuously op- 
posed. Ifthe people will be cajoled with fine language con- 
cerning their sovereignty, they may have as much of it as they 
please from the Edinburgh Review. But, if they require any 
thing tangible—if they ask what they are to get by this 
boasted sovereignty, it calls them radicals and democrats, who 
wish for the annihilation of property, and the subversion of 
the social order. 

We may explain on the same principles, the warmth which 
the Edinburgh Review has constantly shown, in defence of the 
people’s right to resist oppression by rising against the govern- 
ment. The following passage is extracted from an article in the 
twenty-seventh volume, on the dangers of the Constitution :— 


* What is it that secures the system against such attacks as we have 
alluded to, and in like manner against more direct and invasions 
of power ?—It is unquestionably the influence of public opinion, and the 
———— of resistance, intimately connected with it. As long as 

proceedings of parliament occupy the attention of the people, an 
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effectual control is exerted over them ; and the discussions in the two 
houses, how little soever they may seem to influence the votes, are 

ines of the highest power in controlling the executive through the 
public. As long as judges sit in the face of the country, and, above 
all, in the face of an enlightened and jealous bar, the most scrutinizin 
and. unsparing of all auditories,—the Crown can neither fill the then 
with its tools, nor can better instruments degenerate into that occupa- 
tion. As long as all the proceedings of government are public,—can- 
vassed freely by the press, and made known through that and other 
channels of information ; and as long as there is reason to believe that 
gross mis-rule will engender resistance,—a corrupt judicature and a 
venal parliament may in vain combine with a despotic court, in defiance 
of public opinion. Tyranny will dread going beyond a certain length, 
and this fear will supersede the necessity of applying the ultimate 
check. This sacred principle of resistance is the very foundation of all 
our liberties ; it is the cause to which we owe them :—Let it only be 
destroyed, and they are gone.’ (Vol. xxvii, p. 249). 


To suppose resistance necessary, is to suppose the existence 
of bad government ; and to speak of it as a security, is only 
calculated to make the both: 4 contented with a bad govern- 
ment, by looking to resistance.as a remedy for its evils. The 
fact is, that resistance is any thing but a remedy : and this for 
two reasons. One reason is, that from the aversion which all 
men feel to commit their persons and their property to the 
hazards of a civil war, they are willing to submit to a great 
degree of mis-government before they will resist. But, besides, 
& revolution, even when it does happen, is not, in itself, pro- 
ductive of any good. It is useful, only in so far as it con- 
tributes to establish permanent securities for good government. 
Take away this effect, and the whole cost of the revolution is 
unmixed evil. Yet the Edinburgh Review, which has always 
earnestly deprecated the establishment of securities for good 
government, holds up the “4 of resistance as our only 
safeguard against oppression. y? Because this principle, 
like all other principles which appear to be, without really, 
being a security, is calculated to catch the favour of the less 
clear-sighted part of the people; while it does not alarm any but 
the more timid portion of the aristocracy. All among them 
whose fears do not entirely overcome their reason, are aware 
that a successful insurrection, the only kind of resistance which 
they have any reason to dread, rarely happens under a regular 
government ; and that an ordinary share of prudence on their 

art, might, in most cases, prevent it from happening at all. 
The are, therefore, well contented that the people should be 
hindered from turning their attention to the remedies which 
are effectual, by having it fixed upon remedies which are not. 
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The whole language of the Edinburgh Reviewers, on the 
subject of government, proves their wish to prevent the people 
from looking out for securities against misrule. They do not 
approve of a law or of an institution, because it is conducive to 

ood government, but because it 1s favourable to liberty. They 

o not disapprove of a ministerial measure, because it opens a 
door to oppression, but because it is unconstitutional. These 
phrases, as we shall presently show, are extremely convenient 
to those who wish to compromise the question of good govern- 
ment. 

: « The constitution” either means nothing at all, or it means 
the aggregate of the securities, such as they are, which our 
present form of government affords us, against misrule. These 
securities are either adequate to their te or they are in- 
adequate to it. The doctrine of the Edinburgh Review is, that 
they are not adequate. For it is continually asserting, in the 
most unqualified terms, that parliament, instead of being, as by 
the constitution it ought to be, an efficient check upon the conduct 
of ministers---is, on the contrary, a ready tool in their hands. 
We shall only quote one passage among many, in which this 
charge of inefficacy is brought against the constitution :— 


* After all that we have seen of parliaments, it would be a vain fancy 
to imagine that the , poe of the people is of itself a security for 
their rights. Even if that representation were much more perfect than 
it is, it would be liable to the influence of the Crown, and might be 
intimidated by violence. In fact, to what baseness has not the parlia- 
ment, at one time or another, made itself a party?’ (Vol. xxxvii, 
p- 247). 


If the securities provided by the constitution are inefficient, 
- 80 inefficient as not to prevent the government from being 

party to any act of baseness whatever; most men will probably 
conclude, that it is time to think of providing more perfect 
securities. Not so the Edinburgh reviewers: their ideas of 
amelioration go no farther than to bid us cling more closely 
to the imperfect securities which we have. To improve the 
constitution, is with them a very secondary object. To pre- 
serve it is the one thing needful. ‘The necessity of guarding 
it against the encroachments of ministers, is the burden of 
their song, even in the very article from which the above extract 
was taken. They admit that misgovernment may be carried 
very far, with the concurrence of parliament, and therefore 
without violating the constitution. To this kind of misgovern- 
ment, however, it appears, we are to submit. If ministers 
will compound not to violate the constitution, they may oppress, 
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as much as they please, in any other way. Is this not compro- 
mise? If not, the word is without a~meaning. 

We are aware that, on other occasions, the Edinburgh Review 
has represented the constitution as standing in need of improve- 
ment, and even of considerable improvement. But this, far from 
invalidating the truth of our observations, is only another in- 
stance of the habitual see-saw. When the tide ran high for 
reform, the Edinburgh ‘Review was compelled, to a certain 
extent, to go with the tide. It is enough, that it has never 
proposed any plan of reform which would, to any practical pur- 
pose, diminish the power of the aristocracy, or add to the people’s 
securities for good government. Todo so would have em 
to renounce the compromise, to break with the aristocracy, and 
to adhere to the people. This did not suit the Opposition party ; 
nor, consequently, did it suit their faithful and devoted organ. 

Liberty, another favourite word with the Edinburgh Review, 
is equally suited with the word “ constitution,” to the ends of 
compromise. Liberty, in its original sense, means freedom 
from restraint. In this sense, every law, and every rule of 
morals, is contrary to liberty. -A despot, who is entirely eman- 
cipated from both, is the only person whose freedom of action 
is —— A measure of government, therefore, is not ne- 
cessarily bad, because it fs contrary to liberty ; and to blame it 
for that reason, leads to confusion of ideas. But to create con- 
fusion of ideas, is essential to the purpose of those who have 
to persuade the people, that small abuses should be reformed, 
while great ones should remain nntouched. The true reason 
for reform is evidently much stronger in the case of a great 
abuse than of a small one. They cannot therefore put forward 
the true reason ; they must put forward something, which shall 
have the semblance of a reason, but which they can explain 
away when they please, and which, therefore, cannot be turned 
against themselves. 

Liberty is the word which they make use of for this purpose. 
Small abuses are to be reformed, because they are contrary to 
liberty. There are minor reasons, as, that they hurt the pros- 

erity of the country, and so forth, but this is the main argument. 

n the other hand, when a great abuse is to be upheld, these 
gentlemen proceed to explain away their own doctrine: they 
tell us that freedom may be carried to a dangerous excess ; that 
it is apt to degenerate into licentiousness ; and they coin cer- 
tain convenient phrases, “ rational liberty,” “ constitutional 
liberty,” “ liberty rightly understood,” and the like : with which 
elegant kinds of tberey they declare the great abuses to-be 
consistent. 
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The above remarks afford a key to much of the | 
which the Edinburgh Review has held, and still holds, con- 
cerning government. Whatever it may be necessary to say 
concerning their plans of reform in the detail, will be said here- 
after in a separate article. . 

Among the instruments of misgovernment which the rulers 
of this country have at their command, the law of libel is justly 
considered one of the most dangerous: as it enables them to 
free themselves from that which is in itself a considerable check 
upon them, and without which all other checks are ineffectual, 
free discussion. There is no legal definition of libel: there can 
be no definition, so long as libel law continues in its present 
state, that of common, or unwritten law. A judge, dependant 
upon the government, is left with full power to decide any pub- 
lication iibellous, or not, as he pleases: whatever disposition 
the joy might have to set aside his opinion, being got rid of 
by the practice of packing special juries.* As might have 
been expected under such circumstances, the judges have 
allowed themselves no small latitude in declaring publications 
to be libellous. Lord Ellenborough once said from the Bench, 
that a libel was any thing which hurt the feelings of any body. 
The common judge-made definition of a public libel, is, any 
thing which tends to bring the constituted authorities into hatred 
and contempt. But all censure of their conduct must, pro tanto, 
have this tendency ; and most so, when their misconduct is most 
glaring, and the censure which is bestowed on it most urgentl 

uired. With the help, therefore, of so convenient a defini- 
tion of libel, and of such convenient instruments as English 
judges, government have it in their power to suppress all 
censure whatever. 

The twenty-seventh volume of the Edinburgh Review con- 
tains an article on Holt’s Law of Libel, in which this subject is 
canvassed at considerable length. For the people, there is 
abundance of general remarks on the importance of free dis- 
cussion ; remarks such as we hear from no one more frequently 
than from Lord Eldon himself. But when the reviewer comes 
to something specific ; when he undertakes “ to find the quan- 





* The special jury system is one of those abuses which the Edinburgh 
Review has uniformly slurred over. In an article in the thirteenth volume, 
(p. 172) it professes not to believe that any evil arises from the practice of 
packing juries. More recently (vol. xxxvi, p. 174) it declares that the prin- 
cipal part of -the evil has been corrected in recent practice. It remains, 
however, uncorrected to this day ; and yet the Edinburgh Review, which 
professes so much regard for free discussion, and for trial by jury, has 
never dropped one word in reprobation of it. 
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tity of liberty, and the species of restraint, which will secure 
to the press the greatest amount of frée discussion consistent 
with the tranquillity of the community, and the safety of pri- 
vate character ;” he proceeds in the most deliberate manner to 
surrender up all the essential points to the aristocracy. 

The undefined nature of the offence of libel; that which is 
really at the root of the mischief; that which enables the go- 
vernment to punish as libellous any publication containing 
sentiments unpleasing to themselves; this enormous evil, the 
Edinburgh Review not only does not suggest the means of 
correcting, but expressly declares not to be an evil. 

* One charge which has been ur; against the system, we are in- 
clined to dismiss at once, as founded in an extremely superficial view of 
the matter. It has been stated as a great defect, that there is no law 
defining a libel; or expounding what shall be considered libellous. 
In no code, either formed by successive acts of legislation, or composed 
at once by speculative lawgivers, was ever such a definition attempted. 
The attempt would in truth be vain. The nature of the thi 
precludes all minute definition ; and a general description is useless for 
the end in view.’ (Vol. xxvii, p. 108.) 

In the next page, however, we are told that, ‘‘ means may be 
found of limiting the sense of the word in practice as effectually 
as is desirable, and preventing the prosecution of any thing that 
at any time displeases any body, as the modern practice has been 
alleged to have described the offence.” 

e inconsistency of this doctrine with itself is remarkable. 
We are to limit the meaning of the word: if we do not, all 
kinds of mischief will ensue. But we are not to limit it in the 
only mode in which any man in his senses ever thought of limit- 
ing the meaning of a word; namely, by a definition. What is 
the tendency of this doctrine is evident. [t is to give us some- 
thing which should appear to limit the meaning of the word, 
without really limiting it: to deceive the people into a belief 
that freedom of discussion exists by law, when in fact so much 
of it only exists as public opinion renders it unsafe to destroy. 

The two following passages form an appropriate comment 
upon the preceding :— « yt 

‘ It is manifest, that a statement, either against the government, or 
an individual, may be libellous; or, to use a phrase which no one can 
object to, may be criminal, although founded in truth. Undoubted 
facts may be involved in furious or inflammatory invective. - Some cases 
may be conceived (though they are exceedingly rare) in which a simple 
statement of facts respecting the government would be an offence 

inst the public tranquillity; but innumerable cases may be put, “iff 

ich the publication of the truth, without any comment, would be an 
offence against private individuals.’ (Vol. xxvii, p. 109.) 
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And further on, ; 
* That there are public libels, properly so called, which may be cri- 
minal, though true, is easily shown. The instances are no doubt rare, 
but they exist. It may be libellous to state in an inflammatory way, 
that which, if plainly stated, would be innocent; as, to address the 
passions of the multitude about scarcity of provisions, or of soldiers about 
pay. It may be libellous to address ve gee classes a plain state- 
ment of that which, published generally, would be innocent, as to 
disperse it among a mob or an army. It may be libellous to state, even 
plainly, truths of a delicate nature at a peculiar crisis—as, during an 
invasion, a rebellion, ora mutiny. Finally, there are certain truths (but 
the number is extremely small), of so peculiarly delicate a nature, that 
the plainest statement of them at any time would be libellous; as, the 
legitimacy of the reigning sovereign ;—his right to the crown generally ; 
—his political conduct, for which he is not responsible ;—his private 
conduct, of which the law takes no notice.’ (Vol. xxvii, p. 126.) 

Mark the concessions which are here made to the aristocracy. 
“ It may be libellous to state in an inflammatory way, that 
which, if plainly stated would be innocent,” We are sorry the 
reviewer did-not teach us how to draw a precise line between 
two modes of stating the same fact, one of them an inflamma- 
tory mode, the other not. Only entrust a judge dependant on 
the aristocracy, and a packed special jury, with the power of 
es all statements conveyed in what they may call in- 

ammatory language ; and nothing more is wanting to enable 
them to punish any statements whatever. 

The other passage, however, goes even beyond this in open 
and undisguised enmity to free Socussiin. n some cases “a 
simple statement of facts respecting the government would be 
an offence against the public tranquillity :” much more, a state- 
ment accompanied by a comment, however calm and dispas- 
sionate. This gives a degree of latitude to the government, 
which is scarcely claimed even by the Tories themselves. 
Moderate Tories usually admit that calm and dispassionate dis- 
cussion on the conduct of the government should be allowed. 
The Edinburgh Review, however, tells us, that in some cases, 
which it is impossible to define by law, not merely all discus- 
sion, however cool and unimpassioned, but a bare statement of 
facts, ought to be punished. It tells us, indeed, that these 
cases are rare. Happily it would not be safe, in this age and 
country, to say that they are not rare. But, rare as they are, 
it tells us that they cannot be defined: and as there must be 
somebody to judge, and as the Edinburgh Review has not told 
us who this somebody shall be, we are left to conclude that it 
means the government to judge: and to judge what? To 
judge what shall, and shall not be spoken of itself! 
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In return for all these concessions to. the aristocracy, what 
is to be done for the people? Truth should be permitted to be 
given in evidence on the trial, and should have some weight in 
etermining the verdict of the jury: although it would rest 
with ‘the judge and packed jury to decide what degree of 
weight it should have. The greatest benefit of a free press is, 
the discussion which it calls forth concerning the conduct of 
the government. This discussion consists in the statement of 
facts and ‘expression of opinions. We have seen how the 
Edinburgh Review disposes of the statement of facts; and as 
for the expression of opinions, how would freedom in this 
respect be increased by the adoption of the oaly remedy which 
the Edinburgh Review proposes for the defects of the law of 
libel ? , 
Within the last six or seven years, when the desire of efti- 
cient securities for good government has become much more 
eneral than it has been at any previous period of history, the 
interest of all other political.questions has been to a considerable 
degree. swallowed up by that of parliamentary reform. It was to 
be expected, therefore, that this subject should occupy a more 
conspicuous place than before in the pages of the Edinburgh Re- 
view. And in the tone which the Review has adopted on this most 
momentous of all topics, there appears not less of the disposition 
to compromise than on every other subject of importance. Its 
ordinary course has been to speak loudly of reform in general, 
but specifically to approve only such plans as, if adopted, would 
leave the means of misgovernment with unimpaired strength 
in the hands of the aristocracy; and to. impute either the 
ssest folly, or the most detestable wickedness, to those who 
Sales a more extensive reform, as well as to those who would 
have no reform at all. In conformity to the habitual see-saw, 
they have occasionally deviated from this course. 
us an article on America, in the thirty-first volume, con- 
tains an unusual proportion of democratic sentiments. The 
same observation applies to another article on the same subject, 
in the thirty-third volume, where a charge which had been 
brought: against the Review of illiberality towards America, 
seems to have extorted from it sundry expressions in favour of 
popular governments, exceeding perhaps, in boldness, any 
which had yet appeared in its pages. America is quoted as an 
instance to show “ within what limits popular institutions are 
safe and practicable, and what a large infusion of democracy 
is. consistent with the authority of government and the good 
order of society.” (Vol. xxxiii, p. 405.) Then follows a prediction 
that, ere long, a struggle will take place in all the countries of 
VOL. L=—w, R. LL 
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Europe, for the amelioration of their political institutions ; “ even 
in England,” says the reviewer, “‘ the more modified elements of 
the same principles are stirring and heaving around, above, and 
beneath us, with unprecedented agitation and terror ;” and he 
observes that the assistance of America may be needed to give 
preponderance to the good cause. 
In the very next number we find an article on France, which 
almost returns to the anti-jacobin tone of the early numbers, 
In direct opposition to the doctrines of the article to which we 
just refe ; it repeats the wretched aristocratic fallacy, of 
which too many well-meaning persons are even now the dupes, 
that “wherever universal suffrage is actually established, 
Agrarian law may be expected to follow.” (Vol. xxxiv. p. 28). 
It laments bitterly over the decay and discredit into which, 
fortunately for France, the old feudal nobility have fallen. It 
says as much as it can venture to say in palliation of the vices 
of the old French despotism: thus, it doubts whether the 
abolition of the jurandes, the maitrises, and similar commercial 
restrictions, was a benefit. It lauds the parlemens for the 
purity of their administration of justice, as if it had forgotten 
the fate of Calas, and other transactions of a similar stamp.* 
When at last it is compelled to admit that great evils existed, 
it tells us that “ France had never been in so fair a way to see 
the defects of its old institutions corrected, and civil liberty 
introduced with success, as it was just before the Revolution. 
But the restless impatience of reformers could brook no delay.” 
And then it goes on imputing all the evils of the revolution to 
the impatience of the reformers, and none of them to the oppo- 
sition of the court. It accuses the French government, subse~- 
quent to the restoration of the Bourbons, of too great a 
tendency to liberalism ! and vindicates Louis XVIII. from the 
accusation of mistrusting the people, and of being insincere in 
his professions of a desire to establish a constitutional govern- 
ment in France! Be it observed, also, that this article was 
written, not immediately after the return of the Bourbons, 
when it could only as yet be surmised what course they would 
pursue; but after the passing of the election law of 1820, by 
which a permanent majority in the Chamber of Deputies was 
secured to the Court, and but for which, neither the Spanish 
war, nor any of the other iniquitous measures of the French 





* In an article as early as the 10th volume (a review of Capmany’s 
Seeteste Criticas) ; we are told distinctly that in France, under 
Bourbons, the administration of justice was not only had, but nearly-as 
bad asin Spai (Vol. x, p. 425.) 
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eg would probably ever have taken place.* On this 
aw the Edinburgh Review bestows unqualified praise; be- 
cause, forsooth, “ the republican principle predominates in the 
French monarchy ;” a defect which, it seems, is to be remedied 
by giving preponderance to a very different principle—the 
despotic. After this we need not feel surprise on being told 
that our own complaints against our government, including, of 
course, those of the Edinburgh Review, are unfounded. 

‘ Foreigners are apt to be misled by what they read in our news- 
papers, or hear from their own travellers. Complaints against the go- 
vernment, and dismal forebodings about the loss of liberty, are nowhere 
so frequent end so loud as in those countries where there is, on the 
whole, the least reason for such apprehensions.’ 

We know not whether the following sentence is more re- 
markable for the boldness with which it begs the question, or 
for the unintelligible jargon in which the assumption is wrapt 
up, to conceal its utter falschood — 

‘ We think ourselves warranted in saying, that most of the abuses 
and troublesome results of our institutions may be traced directly to 
some principle of exuberant vigour shooting beyond the mark ; they are 
the price we pay for overbalancing advantages ; the wrong side of a good 
government, and the reasoning of those who condemn them on that 
account, would prove, if admitted, that a bad government is the best.’ 

From the length to which our remarks upon the see-saw 
have already extended, we have only room for one additional 
instance. is we shall select from an article in the thirty- 
seventh volume, on the Liberty of the Press and the Constitu- 
tional Association; in which, by the way, a defect in the law 
which, in a former article, was affirmed to be irremediable—the 
absence of all definition of libel—is acknowledged and complained 
of (p. 116). The frequent use which government has some- 
times made of the privilege of ex-officio informations is here 
spoken of as meriting the severest censure. But the reader 
will judge how much value is to be attached to those declara- 
tions, when we tell him that it complains as loudly of the 
“ culpable indifference” with which, at other times, government 
has abstained from prosecuting certain periodical works (p. 
112); although “ every one else,” says the Review, “ was daily 
sickened at the audacity and‘activity of their authors ;” an 
assertion which, if true, proves, conclusively, that the publica~ 





* This isa remarkable instance of see-saw. Five years before, when 
the Bourbons had not yet done half so much to re-establish despotism as 
they. had in 1820, the Edinburgh Review itself charged them with all 
those iniquitous designs, from which it afterwards endeavoured to excul- 
pate them. Seea long article on rx 3 in the twenty-fifth volume. 
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tions in question cannot have done any mischief, and, conse- 
quently, that it would have been altogether unjustifiable, upon 
all principles, to punish the authors. 

hat the spirit of compromise has been a marked character- 
istic of the Edinburgh Review, from its commencement to the 
present day, insomuch that there is scarcely a question of any 
importance, of which it has not either given up half, or preached 
alternately, first on the one side and then on the other, is now, 
we hope, sufficiently clear to all our readers. 

It shail next be our business to prove that it has been equally 
distinguished by the other vices to which we have shown pe- 
riodical literature to be liable. And first, we -shall examine 
how far it has made a practice of chiming in with existing 
prejudices. ; 

f its sacrifices at the altar of aristocratic prejudice, two 
remarkable instances occur in the first number; the one in a 
review of Southey’s Thalaba, the other in an article on the 
sugar colonies. 

0 most of our readers Mr. Southey is probably known only 
as the warm advocate of every existing abuse, and the reviler 
of all who think that governments were made for the people, 
and not the people for governments. He, and the other Lake 
poets, however, commenced writing with higher objects. They 
saw that the aristocracy, while they profess a whining sym- 
pathy with the poor as individuals, inflict the most tremendous 
evils, without compunction, upon the poor, en masse; and they 
resolved to set the example of condemning murder and robbery 
on. a large as well as on a small scale. They saw that the aris- 
tocracy, as a class, claim merit for every crime which they do 
hot commit; while it is urged as a reproach against the poor, 
that they are not always proof against temptations, which 
nothing Tens than heroic virtue could withstand. They saw 
this, and were indignant: they contrasted the vices of the 
people with the vices of the aristocracy, and bestowed the 
severest condemnation, where every candid mind will admit that 
the severest condemnation was due. In such a cause, even 
some exaggeration would have been excusable; there is cer- 
tainly no want of exaggeration on the other side. Hear, how- 
ever, the Edinburgh Review :— 


‘ A splenetic and idle discontent with. the existing institutions of 
society, seems to be at the bottom of all their serious and i 
sentiments. Instead of contemplating the wonders and the pleasures 
which civilization has created for mankind, they are ly brood- 
ing over the disorders by which its progress has been attended. They 
are filled with horror and compassion at the sight of poor men spend- 
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ing their blood in the quarrels of princes, and brutifying their sublime 
capabilities in the drudgery of unremitting labour. For all sorts of vice 
and profligacy in the lower orders of society, they have the same virtuous 
horror, and the same tender compassion. While the existence of these 
offences overpowers them with grief and confusion, they never permit 
themselves to feel the smallest indignation or dislike tow the 
offenders. The present vicious constitution of society alone is respon- 
sible for all these enormities: the poor sinners are but the helpless 
victims or instruments of its disorders, and could not possibly have 
avoided the errors into which they have been betrayed. Though they 
can bear with crimes, therefore, they cannot reconcile themselves to 
punishments ; and have an unconquerable antipathy to prisons, gibbets, 
and houses of correction, as engines of oppression, and instruments of 
atrocious injustice. While the plea of moral necessity is thus artfully 
brought forward to convert all the excesses of the poor into innocent 
misfortunes, no sort of indulgence is shown to the offences of the power- 
ful and rich. Their oppressions, and seductions, and debaucheries, are 
the theme of many an angry verse ; and the indignation and abhorrence 
of the reader is relentlessly conjured up against those perturbators of 
society and scourges of mankind. 

‘It is not easy to say, whether the fundamental absurdity of this 
doctrine, or the partiality of its application, be entitled to the severest 
reprehension. If men are driven to commit crimes through a certain 
moral necessity; other men are compelled, by a similar necessity, to 
hate and despise them for their commission. The indignation of the 
sufferer is at least as natural as the guilt of him who makes him suffer ; 
and the good order of society would probably be as well preserved, if 
our sympathies were sometimes called forth in behalf of the former. 
At all events, the same apology ought certainly to be admitted for the 
wealthy, as for the needy offender. They are subject alike to the over- 
ruling influence of necessity, and equally affected by the miserable con- 
dition of society. If it be natural for a poor man to murder and rob, 
in order to make himself comfortable, it is no less natural for a rich 
man to gormandize and domineer, in order to have the full use of his 
riches. ealth is just as valid an excuse for the one class of vices, as 
indigence is for the other.’ 


To blame a man for being “ filled-with horror and compas- 
sion at the sight of poor men shedding their blood in the 
quarrels of princes ;” and to accuse him, on that account, of a 
“ splenetic and idle discontent with the existing institutions of 
society,” is to put forth a doctrine which we could not charac- 
terise in adequate terms, and on which, therefore, we shall 
abstain from offering any remark. Nor will we refute the 
assertion, that the vices of the poor are not more excusable 
than those of the rich: it would be an insult both to the un- 
derstanding and to the feelings of our readers. But do the 
rich try themselves even by the same standard as the poor? 
We give them full credit for their virtuous horror of poachers 
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and of or orange-women ; but we submit that 
if vices are to be weighed by their tendency to deprave and 
corrupt the character, gambling, the vice of the rich, is entitled 
to rank somewhat above even sabbath-breaking and poaching : 
yet those very gentlemen who habitually enforce against 
oachers the utmost penalties of an atrocious law, daily receive 
into their houses persons notorious for gambling at Newmarket, 
if not in Pall Mall; but who are not, on that account, less 
“‘ moral men” in the eyes of their vice-suppressing friends. 
While these are the habitual feelings of the eke classes— 
feelings which ninety-nine out of — hundred poets foster, 
and will continue to foster, so long as the aristocracy shall con- 
tinue, as at present, to lead public opinion; what are we to 
think of a writer who, like the Edinburgh Reviewer, blames 
the hundredth for bestowing “ exclusive sympathy” upon the 
oor? 
. The other article to which we alluded presents a remarkable 
contrast with the tone which the Edinburgh Review afterwards 
assumed, on the subject of negro slavery. Its object is, to 
rove that we ought to wish success to an armament which the 
rench government was then fitting out against Hayti; and 
that we ought even, if necessary, to assist the French in their 
enterprise. When we consider what that enterprise was—an 
enterprise for the purpose of reducing a whole nation of negroes 
to the alternative of death, or of the most horrible slavery; and 
when we consider upon what ground we are directed to co- 
operate in it, aisakely, the danger to which our colonies would 
be exposed, by the existence of an independent negro common- 
wealth, we can have no difficulty in appreciating such language 
as the following :— 

* We have the greatest sympathy for the unmerited sufferings of the 
unhappy negroes; we detest the clos traffic which has poured their 
myriads into the Antilles ; but we must be permitted to feel some ten- 
derness for our European brethren, although they are white and civil- 
ized, and to deprecate that inconsistent spirit of canting philanthropy 
which, in Europe, is only excited by the wrongs or miseries of the poor 
and the profligate, and, on the other side of the Atlantic, is never 
= a. but towards the savage, the mulatto, and the slave.’ (Vol. i. 
p- 227). 

To couple together “the poor” and “ the profligate,” as if 
they were tw. names for the same thing, is a piece of com- 
mags to aristocratic morality which requires no comment. 

hen all who venture to doubt whether it is perfectly just and 
humane to aid in reducing one half of the people of Hayti: to 
slavery, and exterminating the other half, are accused of sym- 
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pathizing exclusively with the blacks, We wonder what the 
writer would call sympathizing exclusively with the whites. 
We should have thought that the lives and liberties of a whole 
nation, were an ample sacrifice, for the sake of a slight, or 
rather, as the event has proved, an imaginary addition to the 
security of the property of a few West-India lanters. This is, 
indeed, to abjure “ canting philanthropy.” hat it is that the 
avaeet gives us in the place of it we leave to the reader to 
judge. 

In the third volume there is a passage, in an article on 

Millar’s View of the English Government, where the writer, 
attempting to draw a character of Millar, thus expresses 
hinself :— ? 
-_* There never was any mind, perhaps, less accessible to the illusions 
of that sentimental and ridiculous philanthropy which has led so many 
to the adoption of popular principles. He took a very cool and practical 
view of the condition of society, and neither wept over the imaginary 
miseries of the lower orders, nor shuddered at the imputed vices of the 
higher.’ (Vol. iii. p. 158). 


By all in whom aristocratic bigotry has not extinguished 
every spark of candour or honesty, but one judgment can be 
passed upon a writer who can apply to the unmerited sufferings 
of the poor the appellation of “ imaginary miseries,” and who 
can insinuate that the “ imputed vices” of the higher orders 
are imputed to them without foundation. 

He continues,—“ While no man could be more convinced of 
the incapacity and worthlessness of the clamorous multitude, he 
thought that the indirect influence of public opinion was the 
only safeguard of our liberties.” Can Toryism go beyond 
this? The passage is, besides, an amusing specimen of see- 
saw. The attempt to unite contradictory opinions is more un- 
disguised, less carefully wrapped up in vague and obscure 
language, than is usual with the Edinburgh Review. For the 
aristocracy, abuse is heaped upon the people, under the name 
of the “ clamorous multitude ;” for the people, the influence of 
public opinion is described as the only safeguard of our liber. 
ties :. the opinion of that public-which, in the preceding part of 
the very same sentence, is accused of incapacity and worthless- 
ness. 

The Edinburgh Review could have hoped for no success 
with the aristocracy, had it let slip any opportunity of possess- 
ing them with high ideas of their own importance to the com- 
munity. We need not wonder, therefore, to find it describ 
a asians gentry as one of the greatest of all blessings ;, a 
one, of which the infallible consequence would be, “ the im- 
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provement of their lands, and the improvement of their tenan- 
‘ try in morals, in comfort, and in industry.” (Vol. v, p. 302; 

see also Vol. xxiv, p. 523; Vol. xxxiv, p. 326, et passim.) 
There is only one thing of which the writer has neglected to 
inform us : how these most desirable effects are brought about. 
The tenants, at least, are not impressed with a due senseof 
them; for in Scotland (and the same, we suppose, would -be 
found to be the case in England), a higher rent is commonl 
paid for a farm, when it is known that the proprietor is not to 
residé in the neighbourhood. It is a pity that so flattering a 

icture as the reviewer holds up to us, should differ so widely 
eo the real state of the facts.* 

The only remaining instance which space will permit us to 
notice, of the obloquy thrown upon the people by the Edin- 
burgh Review, shall be selected from a very recent article on 
the Westminster Infant School. 

The reviewer mentions with regret, that this establishment, 
though well attended so long as it continued a free school, had 
fallen off considerably when the payment of three pence a week 
was required. This he ascribes to “ that vulgar poling which 
makes the poor too often greedy at once, and ungrateful; ex- 
pecting as a kind of right, what their richer neighbours give in 
charity, and almost thinking that whoever volunteers his 
services in their behalf, has a personal interest in their goad, 
and should pay for his fancy.” (Vol. xxxviii, p. 445). e do 
not precisely see what the writer means. If he is finding fault 
with the poor, for not liking better to pay for what they want 
than to receive it gratis, we suspect it is a fault to which all 
men, not excepting even the reviewer himself, must plead 
guilty. But if he means to insinuate, that they refrain from 
sending their children to the school, because they suspect. the 
motives of the gentlemen who set it on foot, the dns ity is so 
palpable as scarcely to need a refutation. The idea that any 
one, in determining whether he will avail himself of a proffered 
benefit, is influenced by any other considerations than, first, 
whether it is really a benefit, and secondly, whether the cost 
does not exceed the advantage, almost provokes a laugh. In 
this instance, there can be no doubt as to the cause of the fall- 
ing-off of the school. The parents uniformly evinced the 
acutest sensibility to the benefits they derived from it. Buta 
great proportion of them were from the very poorest of the peo- 





* It is the less excusable in the Edinburgh Review to flatter this 
aristocratic prejudice, as from the general goodness of its ‘political 
economy, it cannot be the dupe of the vulgar error that landlords benefit 
their estates by spending their money there. 
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ple, and really could not spare three pence a week, much less 
ourpence or sixpence. Mark, however, the uncandidness of 
the reviewer; he knew that some parents chose rather to with- 
draw their children, than to pay threepence a week. He knew 
also, that some parents formerly paid fourpence or sixpence a 
week to the dame schools. He immediately lays it. down as 
certain, that these two classes of persons are the samie ; and on 
these premises he accuses the poor in general of giving a pre- 
ference to the dame schools ! 
That the poor, in all countries, instead of erring on the side of 
distrust, have uniformly erred on the side of confidence, is 
roved by their habitual submission to misgovernment. 
erhaps, if it were admitted that they are habitually suspicious 
of the rich, the influence would be more unfavourable to their 
superiors than to themselves. To borrow an illustration from 
another branch of morality; the veracity of that man must be 
more than suspected, whose word is disbelieved even when he 
speaks the truth. By the same rule, then, if the poor habi- 
tually suspect that the rich, when they profess to serve them, 
are really serving their own sinister purposes, the fair inference 
would be, not that these suspicious habits had grown up, as 
suspicious habits never were known to grow up, of + in, Ty ; 
but that, from the frequency with which the poor have seen 


their interests. disregarded by the rich, they cannot bring them- 
fide 


selves. to-repose any confidence in the professions which they 
hear from those rich, of a desire to serve them.* 

The Edinburgh Review has pandered with as much per- 
severance to national as to aristocratic prejudices. English 
and excellent it employs as synonymous terms; that a 
foreigner admires England, is a sure passport to its praise ; that 
he does not, is of itself sufficient to draw down upon him its 
censure. The habits and institutions of other nations are 
praised exactly in proportion as they approach to the English 
standard ; blamed in proportion as they depart from it. On the 
other hand, the prejudices which prevail in this country against 
the French, are carefully nourished and fostered. Every oppor- 
tunity is taken of showing how much the character and habits 
of that nation differ from excellence ; meaning, of course, by 
excellence, the English habits and character. Sometimes, 





. * In-another place, the reviewer quotes with approbation a pas 
from Pole, on Infant Schools, in which an attempt is made to account for 
this imputed suspiciousness, by a supposition of which it is difficult te say 
whether the candour or the liberality. be most remarkable—‘“ The poor 
scarcely know how to believe others can be actuated. by dispositions so 
superior to what they have been accustomed to cherish in themselves,” 


— — 
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indeed, a torrent of mere abuse is poured out against the French, 
for the sole purpose of gratifying national antipathy. 

We could fill whole article with instances of. these prac- 
tices; but the few which we shall select are so flagrant, that 
any one who peruses them, will readily dispense with the 
remainder. 

In an article in the second volume, on Dallas’s History of the 
Maroons, the writer, after very properly deprecating, the use of 
bloodhounds in hunting down the insurgent slaves, adds the 
following note :— 


* If common fame may be credited, the French are at present en 
in a campaign against the St. Domi rebels, with the aid of blood- 
hounds. Considering the nature of the consular government, and the 
wretched people over whom it is stretched, we cannot avoid being 
astonished at this measure having only now been adopted.’ 


The consular government was not worse than any other 
despotism. Nevertheless, we should not object to the censure, 
were it levelled against the government alone. But why are 
the people held responsible for the cruelties of the government ? 
For this reason, that when the above passage was written, the 
English aristocracy abhorred every thing French—the govern- 
ment as well as the people; but the people most : because they 
had incurred the guilt of throwing off despotism ; the govern- 
ment only that of substituting one despotism for another. On 
any of the occasions on which the Edinburgh Review has de- 
clared the English ministers worthy of impeachment ; on the 
occasion, for instance, of the Waicheren expedition—would they 
have dared to lay the guilt of the ministers at the door of the 
English people? Yet the English people had as great a hand 
in the Walcheren expedition, as the French people had in the 
employment of blood-hounds in St. Domingo—a reflection which 
the reviewer probably thought not likely to occur to his anti- 
gallican readers. Ay 

An article on Dr. Black’s Lectures, in the following Number, 
is remarkable for its offerings both to national antipathies and 
to national vanity. Upon the French men of science, the writer 
is peculiarly severe. He who could ascribe the invention of the 
most beautiful system of weights and measures ever yet known, 
to a combination of “ innovating phrenzy and puerile vanity,” 
must have sat down with a predetermination to find matter for 
censure. In his next charge he is almost equally unfortunate. 
Some French savans, it seems, in the warmth of their self-con- 
gratulation upon a most important discovery, had indulged in 
certain ludicrous ceremonies, repugnant indeed to English 
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gravity, but of which the worst that can be said is, that they 
were a harmiess piece of child’s play :-— 

* When the Parisian chemists, it seems, had finished their grand ex- 
periment on the composition of water, they held a sort of festival, at 
which Madame Lavoisier, in the habit of a priestess, burnt Stahl’s Fun- 
damenta on an altar, while solemn music played a requiem to the de- 
parted system.’ (Vol. iii, p. 23). 

We confess we do not see any thing very atrocious in this ; 
and we suspect no one but an Edinburgh or a Quarterly re- 
viewer would have thought of magnifying it into a proof of 
“ that universal charlatanerie (the word cannot be translated b 
a people so destitute of the thing) which renders the Frenc 
national character the least respectable of any in the civilized 
world.” John Bull, whose gullibility has been the subject of 
so many satcasms, would no doubt feel agreeably surpnsed at 
being told that no such thing as charlatanerie is known in 
England. If he reflected, however, that this very England is 
the only country where a quack doctor ever succeeded, we fear 
he would feel inclined to doubt the sincerity of his panegyrist. 

In another article in the same Number (Vol. iii, p. 125), “a 
vicious and perverted love of obscenity” is described as “ pecu- 
liarly and characteristically the disgrace of French literature.” 
(Vol. xxi, p. 283). Ina subsequent article this charge is re- 
peated, and directed more peculiarly against Diderot, whose 
works are affirmed to be characterized by a peculiar and revolt- 
ing kind of indecency. We think it sufficient to appeal to the 
knowledge of any one who is well versed in French literature, 
whether there is as much indecency in any French writer of re- 
putation—probably in any two French writers of reputation—as 
there is in Rhakspeare alone ; Shakspeare, whom the Edinburgh 
Review holds up as the ne plus ultra of literary excellence. 

For some years, when the cry of the Edinburgh Review was 
for peace ; to continue reviling the French, would have been to 
fight against its own object. “In the more recent volumes, how- 
ever, it has returned to its former practice, which it had never 
more than partially intermitted. Pane 

The charge of indecency against the French is one which it 
has thought proper frequently to repeat. At the end of an 
article in the thirty-first volume, on Madame d’Epinay’s Cor- 
respondence, the writer observes—“ But if all the decencies and 
delicacies of life were in one scale, and five francs in the other, 
what French bookseller would feel a single moment of doubt in 
making his election?” Now, we take the case to be, that in 
this, as in most other respects, a French bookseller is very like 
any other bookseller. e love of gain, we are apt to think, is 
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not peculiar to the French people: and when a writer inveighs 
against a particular nation, for being acted upon by the same 
inducements which influence men all over the world, we are at 
no loss in what terms to characterize his conduct. 

Three recent articles, one in the thirty-fourth, one in the 
thirty-fifth, and another in the thirty-seventh volume, are de- 
voted to the express purpose of extolling all English, and depre- 
ciating all French books and authors ;* of extolling the morality, 
taste, and knowledge of the English public, and depreciating that 
ofthe French. The writer appears not to be aware, that there are 
two sides to a question. In as far as he is concerned, there is 
only one. On the English side he enumerates nothing but ex- 
cellencies ; on the French side, nothing but defects. As if this 
were not enough, he draws largely upon his a for 
fresh excellencies to be ascribed to the English, and fresh de- 
fects to the French. Not content with pronouncing in favour 
of the English national taste, on every point on which it differs 
from the Finch ; he traces up all such differences to the supe- 
riority of the English over the French public—first in good 
sense, and next in morality. A detailed analysis of these arti- 
cles would not convey an adequate conception of their spirit to 
those who have not read them, and would be superfluous to 
those who have. Our limits will admit only of one specimen. 
Flagrant as that specimen is, it is not the worst. He presents 
us with what is meant to be a parallel between the eminent men 
of the last half-century in England and France. With this 
view he makes a pompous display of all the English authors 
who have attained, during that period, any, even the smallest, 
share of celebrity; down to the merest party scribblers, or 
vulgar versifiers, and including many whose names we never 
heard before (Vol. xxxv, p. 184). On the other hand, he sets 
up on the French side a sort of index expurgatorius, and instead 
of a page and a half of names pronounced worthy of immor- 
tality, he furnishes us with a list of authors whom he, by his fiat 
consigns to oblivion. Among these are not only Jouy, Mille- 
voye, and Raynouard, poets, to say the least, not inferior to 
many who are enumerated in the same article among the 
ornaments of the British nation; not only Ségur, Thouret, and 
Boissy d’Anglas, authors unquestionably far superior, both in 





* It is not strictly correct to say that the Edinburgh Review depreciates 
all the French writers. Upon one of them—upon Montesquieu, it bestows 
even more than the due praise: but why? It almost confesses the reasor 
—Montesquieu admired England. e English institutions were the 
standard by which Montesquieu judged of all other institutions. To eulo- 
* gize Montesquieu, therefore, was one way of eulogizing England. 
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liberality, in talents, and in style, to average English historians ; 
but Say,—one of the few French writers who never sacrifices 
truth to om ape is never led astray from the path of reason, 
by sentimentality, or by a taste for floridity and declamation,— 
Say, who first introduced the French nation to the true’ princi- 
ples of political economy, and whose name will be mentioned 
with honour among the philosophers who have raised that im- 
portant branch fiasviehes to the rank of a science ; he, too, 
is ranked among those “ revolutionary worthies” (Vol. xxxv, p. 
180), who will be utterly wey in half a century, and the 
very ablest of whom “ would find in this country, and at this 
moment, at the least ten persons of more ability than himself, yet 
whose names are absolutely unknown.” 

If there is a fault with which French authors, collectively, 
can be charged (though even to this rule there are exceptions), 
it is declamation and sentimentality. And when we consider 
what has been the character of English literature since Johnson 
and Burke wrote,—when we see that, in this country, the 
meanest creature who can hold a pen aims at being eloquent, 
we cannot pronounce even ‘declamation and sentimentality, 
though the common faults of French writers, to be characteristic 
of French literature. Observe that these, the only faults which 
can be justly ascribed to the French authors generally, are almost 
the only faults’ which have not been ascribed to them by the 
Edinburgh Review. This is not wonderful, considering of what 
stamp some of the works have been upon which the Edinburgh 
Review has been the most prodigal of its praise ;* and consider- 
ing also the examples of declamation and sentimentality. with 
which its pages, abound. 

The sentiments which the Edinburgh Review has put forth 
concerning female character, are as little creditable ‘o itself, and 
exemplify as completely the characteristic malady «f periodical 
literature, as any which we have yet quoted. 

He who is restrained by indolence from improving himself, 
has a direct interest in preventing the improvement of others ; 
since, if others improve, and he does not keep pace with them, 
he must een lose his rank in their estimation. But he 
is most of all interested in the non-improvement of his wife. 

«For he thinks, and he believes that others think, that he ought 
‘ to be her guardian and protector: to rely, therefore, upon her for 
| protection and guidance, instead of extending it to her, is more 
than usually humiliating. There is another and a very powerful 

















© For instance, Alison’s Sermons; Hazlitt’s Lectures on the Drama; 
Madame De Staél’s Work on Germany, &c. , 
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motive, which renders ordinary men averse to instructed women. 
Every man desires that his wife should prefer him, and prefer 
ihe bovend comparison, to all other men. Butif she is capable 
of discriminating between merit and no merit, she will not re- 
serve for her husband alone that admiration which ought to be 
iven wherever it is deserved; and if he is neither wiser nor 
tter than others, he will not, by her, be rated higher, or valued 
more. 

To these causes must be ascribed the morality which is 
usually chalked out for women. It is a sort of morality, the 
prevalence of which it would be difficult to account for m an 
other way. The qualities which are said to constitute excel- 
lence in a woman, are very different from those which constitute 
excellence ina man. It 1s considered meritorious in a man to 
be independent : to be sufficient to himself; not to be ina con- 
stant state of pupillage. .In a woman, helplessness, both of 
mind and of body, is the most admired of attributes. A man is 
despised, if he be not courageous. In a woman, it is esteemed 
amiable to be a coward. To be entirely dependant upon her 
husband for every pleasure, and for exemption from every pain ; 
to feel secure, only when under his protection ; to be incapable 
of forming any opinion, or of taking any resolution without his 
advice and aid ; this is amiable, this is delicate, this is femi- 
nine: while all who infringe on any of the prerogatives which 
man thinks proper to reserve for himself; all who can or will be 
of any use, either to themselves or to the world, otherwise than 
as the slaves and drudges of their husbands, are called masculine, 
and other names intended to convey disapprobation. Even 
they who profess admiration for instructed women, not unfre- 
quently select their own wives from among the ignorant and 

elpless. : 

at the Edinburgh Review has never stood up manfully to 
resist this prejudice, is in itself no trifling charge. But it has 
done more: it has repeatedly given a direct sanction to it. 
Madame De Stael, Miss Edgeworth, and other eminent women, 
were to be praised; it could not, therefore, in distinct terms, 
number incapacity among female virtues. But it could say, 
“ Shakspeare has expressed the very perfection of the feminine 
character, existing only for others, and leaning for support on 
the strength of its affections” (Vol. xxvi, p. 103). A 
character which has nothing to lean upon but the st of 
its affections, must be a eigteas character indeed. is is 
vague enough ; and, like almost every thing which the Edin- 
burgh Review says in defence of prejudices, admits of being ex- 
plained away. The tendency of 1t, however, is manifest; and 
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it is equally evident, that the vague language in which it is 
wrapped up, only serves to render it the more pernicious, by 
inveigling many into assent, who would shrink the pro- 
position, if presented to them in its naked deformity. 

Such additional remarks as our limits will admit of shall be 
devoted to illustrate the morality of the Edinburgh Review. 

This, it might be thought, is a labour which, cher the speci- 
mens already exhibited, might be spared. What can be more 
immoral than the see-saw? a practice which is, throughout, a mere 
sacrifice of truth to convenience: a practice which habituates 
its votaries to play fast and loose with opinions—to lay down 
one, and take up another, with every change of audience? Can 
there be a spectacle more repugnant to that candour and sin- 
cerity which are so essential a part of morality, than a continual 
attempt to varnish over inconsistencies, and to reconcile in ap- 
pearance doctrines which are really irreconcileable? What 
pac scone again, can exceed that of pandering to those pre- 
judices which render one nation the enemy of another, or one 
portion of the people the enemy of the mass ? 

In the Whig morality, however, as delivered in the Edinburgh 
Review, there are some features which call for a more detailed 
examination. 

In the following passage, extracted from an article in the 
twentieth volume on Leckie’s View of the English Government, 
we have a. tolerable specimen of the sort of conduct which 
answers to the Whig ideas of public virtue :— 


‘ Parties are necessary in all free governments—and are indeed the 
characteristics by which such governments may be known. One party, 
that of the rulers of the court, is necessarily formed and disciplined from 
the permanence of its chief, and the uniformity of the interests it has 
to maintain—the party in opposition, therefore, must be marshalled in 
the same way. When bad men combine, good men must unite—and 
it would not be less hopeless for a crowd of worthy citizens to take the 
field without leaders or discipline, against a regular army, than for in- 
dividual patriots to think of opposing the influence of the sovereign by 
their separate and uncombined exertions. As to the lengths which 
they should be permitted to in support of the common. cause, or 
the extent to which each ought to submit his private opinion to the 
general sense of his associates, it does not appear to us—though casuists 
may mask dishonour, and purists startle at shadows—either that any 
man of ome feelings can be at a loss for a rule of conduct, or that, in 
point of fact, there has ever been any blameable excess in the maxims 
— which our parties in this country have been generally conducted. 

leading principle is, ‘that a man should satisfy himself that the 
party to which he attaches himself means well to the country, and that 
more substantial good will accrue to the nation from its coming into 
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power, than-from the success of any other body of men whose success-is 
at all within the limits of probability——Upon this principle, therefore, 
he will support that party. in all things which he approves—in all 
things that are indifferent—and even in some things which he partly 
disapproves, provided they neither touch the honour and vital interests 
of the country, nor imply any breach of the ordinary rules of morality. 
—Upon the same principle he will attack not only all that he indivi- 
dually disapproves in the conduct of the adversary, but all that might 
appear indifferent and tolerable enough to a neutral spectator, if it afford 
an opportunity to weaken him in the public opinion, and to increase 
the chance of bringing that party into power from which alone he sin- 
cerely believes that any sure or systematic good is to be expeeted. 
Farther than this we do not believe that the leaders or respectable fol- 
lowers of any considerable party, intentionally allow themselves to go’"— 
(Vol. xx, p. 343). 


Observe the course which is here chalked out for a public 
man. The first thing he has to do is to choose a party. As he 
is to fix his choice upon: the party’ of whose measures a 
proves, one would think he ought to stand by it so long as he 
approves of its measures, and: no longer: Such would be the 
dictate of honesty ; but such is not the dictate of the Edinburgh 
Review. To stand by it in all things which he approves, in all 
things which are indifferent, and in some things which he dis- 
approves: this isthe Whig morality. By supporting it in things 
which he approves, he is only domg what he might have done, 
and kept, notwithstanding, perfectly clear from the trammels 
of party. The only thing peculiar to the party system, is the 
obligation to stand 4 his party in things which are indifferent, 
and in things which he disapproves. Shcerve, now, what this 
implies. To support the party in things which are indifferent, 
he must profess to believe them not to.be indifferent. To 
support the — in things which he disapproves, he must, 
where he really disapproves, profess to approve. He must pre- 
tend to hold, and act as if he held, opinions directly contrary 
to his real opinions. 

Another rule of party morality is pretty clearly expressed’ in 
the foregoing passage— He will attack not only all that he 
individually disapproves in the conduct of the adversary, but all 
that might — indifferent and tolerable enough to a neutral 
spectator, if it afford an p arapese J to weaken him in the 
public oo, For the sake of weakening the minister in 
the public opinion, a deception is to be practised upon the 
public: means are to be used for misleading them, by instilling 
into them a false opinion, by persuading them that the minister 
has acted wrong, when in truth he has acted right. We pre- 
sume it would be meritorious to invent any convenient, 
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sophism which should have the effect of furthering so laudable 
an object. 


. The reader will do well to peruse, as a y wepraee of the Whig’ 
e 


style of argument, an elaborate article on state of parties in 
the thirtieth volume, in which all this —- vindicated 
under the name of concert and co-operation. 


body of adherents constantly at their devotion: when bad men 

combine, good men must unite ; and in this, as in every thing 

else; prt things must be yielded for the sake of great ones. 
Let us bear in mind what sort of “ concert” it is, which is 


here recommended : a concert which consists in opposing the” 


ministry when they are right, supporting the opposition when 


they are wrong: a concert of which the fundamental principle is, - 


that every thing to which the majority of the party is favourable, 
shall be supported by the whole ; every thing to which the _ 
jority is adverse, opposed by the whole. To call this “ yielding 
in small things for the sake of great ones,” is to the 


uestion There are sufficient reasons to make it certain that. 


e yielding will be precisely in those things which are the most 
important of all. 


hile public men continue to be, what public men, with few ‘ 


exceptions, are at present, so little versed in the science of 
human nature, so little skilled in predicting effects from their 
causes; excessive timidity must be, in the great majouity of 
cases, the governing principle of their conduct. A short-sighted 
man is ever timid. fre sees that under, the present system, 
person and property are to a certain degreesecure. Change the 
system, mek | he knows not what will happen. Not knowing 
what.will happen, he fears the worst. And though he dreads 

at changes most, his opposition extends even to the smallest. 
nnovation once begun, fmt it be but in a trifle, he knows 
not when or. where it will end. 

In the present situation of Great Britain, and of all countries 
in Europe, extensive and searching reforms are imperatively re- 
quired. All half measures are useless, with reference to the 
production of any great or permanent good. To effect exten- 
sive and searching reforms, boldness and decision are abso- 
lutely necessary. Boldness and decision, however, are quali- 
ties, in which, for the reasons which we have stated, the 
public men of the present day, at least the great majority of 
them, are, of necessity, and to a lamentable degree, deficient. 
All decisive measures, therefore, are sure to meet with opposi 
tion at their hands. They never venture to strike at the root of 
the evil. Some miserable palliative is all they dare to apply. 

VOL.1.—w.R, MM 


e ministry—: 
such is the language—have an organized and well-disciplined: 
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It is to the more manly and clear-sighted alone, that the advo- 
eate of effectual improvement must look for support. Here, 
however, the evils of the party system are most clearly shown. 
Phe clear-sighted and manly, who would have been instruments 
ef good, become instruments of mischief. Instead of aiding 
effectual improvement, they are compelled to oppose it. They 
are dragged down to the level of the meanest animal who can 
give a vote; they dare not advance a step without his previous 
sanction; they are pressed into the service of every abuse 
which he in his wisdom may consider it unsafe to remove. 

This is to “ yield in small things for the sake of great ones.” 
But what are the great ones ? What is the end, for which every 
thing which is of most importance, and almost every thing 
which is of any importance, is to be sacrificed? Simply the 
displacement of the ministry : an im nt object, we admit, 
to those who hope to succeed them ; but would it be of any be- 
nefit to the people? Even on the principles of the Edinburgh 
Review it would not. For if the removal of a particular set of 
_ ministers is of so much importance, that mimistry must have 
been guilty of immense mischief: of what sort then must be the 
constitution which permitted them to doso? And if the consti- 
tation be such as not to prevent an abuse of trust, by what 
right does the opposition lay claim to more confidence than the 
ministry ? 

When such is the state of the question ; to talk of the neces- 
sity of concert, is to talk in the air. No one is more sensible of 
the necessity of concert than ourselves. Not that sort of con- 
cert which consists in speaking and voting on one side, think- 
ing and feeling on the other—but a concert which involves no 
sacrifice of principle—a concert for mutual aid among those 
who agree, without imposing fetters upon those who differ ; 
a concert, in short, not for men, but for measures. All would 
then co-operate, where all were agreed; and the advocate of 
bold and decisive measures—of the only measures which in the 
present state of the world can be of great or permanent utility ; 
would have the support of every sincere man whom he could 
convince. ° 

Even, though it had not been in our power to quote, as we 
have done, from the pages of the Edinburgh Review, explicit 
declarations in favour of bad morality—the morality of party— 
that Review would still have been far from blameless on the 
moral score. There is such a thing as negative immorality— 
there is the immoral by omission; and of this it stands con- 
victed out of its own mouth. Witness the following extracts 
from an article in the twenty-first volume. -In what respect 
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does a moral work differ from one which is not moral? In 
aiming at rendering mankind wiser and better. What, then 
are we to think of a publication which declares all improvement 
in wisdom and in virtue, to be hopeless ? 


* All knowledge which admits of demonstration will advance, we have 
no doubt, and extend itself ; and all processes will be improved, that 
do not interfere with the passions of human nature, or the a t 
interest of its ruling classes. But with regard to every thin, 
ing on probable reasoning, or susceptible of debate, and especially with 
regard to every thing touching morality and enjoyment, we really are 
not sanguine enough to reckon on any considerable improvement ; and 
suspect that men will go on blundering in speculation and transgress- 
ing in practice, pretty nearly as they do at present, to the latest period 
of their history.” - (Vol. xxi. p. 12.) 


Then follows a series.of paragraphs to corroborate this asser- 
tion. We copy one or two of them. They throw some light 
upon the logic as well as upon the morality of the Edinburgh 
Review. 


‘ Take the case, for example, of ‘war—by far the most prolific and 
extensive pest of the human race, whether we consider the sufferings it 
inflicts, or the happiness it prevents—and see whether it is likely to be 
arrested by. the of intelligence and eivilization, In the first 
place, it is manifest, that instead of becoming less frequent or destruc- 
tive, in ion to the rapidity of that progress, our European wars 
have been incomparably more constant, and more sanguinary, since. 
Europe became signally enlightened and humanized,—and that they 
have uniformly been most obstinate and most popular in its most 
polished countries. The brutish Laplanders, and bigotted and profli- 

té Italians, have had long intervals of repose; but France and 
England ‘are now pretty regularly at war for about fourscore years 
out of every century. In the second place, the lovers and conductors 
of war are by no means the most ferocious or stupid of their species,— 
but for the most part the very contrary ;—and their delight in it, not- 
withstanding their compassion for human suffering, and their complete 
ye of its tendency to produce suffering, seems to us sufficient 
almost of istelf to discredit the confident prediction of those who assure 
us, that when men have attained to a certain degree of intelligence, 
war must necessarily cease among all the nations of the earth. There 
can be no better illustration indeed, than this, of the utter futility of all 
those dreams of perfectibility, which are founded on a radical ignorance 
of what it is that constitutes the real enjoyment of human nature, and 
upon the play of how many principles and opposite stimyli that. happi- 
ness depends, which, it is absurdly imagined, would. be found in 
mere negation of suffering, or in a state of Quakerish placidity, dulness, 
and uniformity. Men delight in war, in sa of the pains and miseries 
which it entails upon them and their fellows, because it exercises all 
the talents, and calls out all the energies of their. nature—because it 
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holds them out conspicuously as the objects of public sentiment and 
sympathy—-because it gratifies their pride of art, and gives 
them a lofty sentiment of their own power, worth, and courage,—but 
principally because it sets the game of existence upon a higher stake, 
and dispels, by its powerful interest, those feelings of ennui which steal 
upon every condition from which hazard and anxiety are excluded, and 
drive us into danger and suffering as a relief. While human nature 
continues to be distinguished by those attributes, we do not see any 
chance of war being superseded by the increase of wisdom and morality. 
We should be pretty well advanced in the career of perfectibility if all 
the inhabitants of Europe were as intelligent, and upright, and con- 
siderate, as sir John Moore, or lord Nelson, or lord W. on,—but 
we should not have the less war, we take it, with all its attendant 
miseries. The more wealth, and intelligence, and liberty, there is in a 
country, indeed, the greater love there will be for war ;—for a gentle. 
man is uniformly a more pugnacious animal than a plebeian, and a free 
man than a slave. The case is the same with the minor contentions 
that agitate civil life, and shed abroad the bitter waters of political 
animosity, and grow up into the rancours and atrocities of faction 
and cabal. The actors in these scenes are not the lowest or most 
debased characters in the country,—but, almost without exception, of 
the very opposite description. It would be too romantic to su 
that the whole population of y Ree should ever be raised to 
the level of Fox and Pitt, Burke, Windham, or Grattan; and yet, if 
that miraculous improvement were to take place, we know that they 
would be at least as far from agreeing, as they are at present; and 
may fairly conclude, that they would contend with far greater warmth 
and animosity. 

‘ For that great class of evils, therefore, which arise from contention, 
emulation, and diversity of opinion upon points which admit of no solu- 
tion, it is evident that the gen increase of intelligence would 
afford no remedy; and there even seems to be reason for thinking, 
that it would increase their amount. If we turn to the other 
source of human suffering, the abuse of power and wealth, and the 
other means of enjoyment, we suspect we not find any ground for’ 
indulging in more sanguine expectations. Take the common case of 
youthful excess and imprudence, for example, in which the evil com- 
monly rests on the head of the transgressor,—the injury done to fortune, 
by thoughtless expense—to health and character, by sensual indulgence, 
and to the whole felicity of after-life, by rash and unsorted marriages. 
The whole mischief and hazard of bard wep we are persuaded, is 
just as thoroughly known and und at present, as it will be when 
the world is five thousand years older ; and as much pains are taken to 
impress the ardent spirits of youth with the belief of those hazards, 
as can well be taken by the monitors who may discharge that office: 
in the most remote futurity. The truth is, that the offenders do not 
offend so much in ignorance, as in presumption. They know very well, 
that men are oftener ruined than enriched at the gaming table ; and: 
that love marriages, clapt up under age, are uently followed 
divorees: But they know, too, that this is not always the case; and 
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they flatter themselves that their good luck, and good judgment, will 
class them among the exceptions, and not among the ordinary examples 
of the rule. They are told well enough, for the most part, of the ex- 
cessive folly of acting upon such a presumption in matters of serious 
importance :—But it is the nature of youth to despise much of the 
wisdom that is pressed upon them, and to think well of their fortune 
and sagacity, till they have actually had experience of their slipperiness. 
We really have no idea that their future teachers will be able to 
change this nature; or to destroy the eternal distinction between the 
character of early and mature life ; and therefore it is that we despair 
of the cure of the manifold evils that spring from this source ; and re- 
main persuaded, that young men will be nearly as foolish, and as in- 
capable of profiting by the experience of their seniors, ten thousand years 
hence, as they are at this moment. 

‘ With regard to the other glittering curses of life—the heartless 
dissipations—the cruel seductions—the selfish extravagance—the rejecr 
tion of all interesting occupation or serious affection, which blast the 
splendid summit of human fortune with perpetual barrenness and dis- 
comfort—we can only say, that as they are miseries which exist 
almost exclusively among the most polished and intelligent of the 
species, we do not think it very probable, at least, that they will be 
eradicated by rendering the species more polished and intelligent. 
They are not occasioned, we think, by ignorance or improper education ; 
but by that rness for strong emotion and engrossing occupation, 
which still waeie it to be the genuine and irreversible destiny of 
man to earn his bread by the sweat of his brows. It is a fact indeed 
rather perplexing and humiliating to the advocates of perfectibility, that 
as soon as a man is delivered from the necessity of subsisting himself, 
and providing for his family, he generally falls into a state of con- 
siderable unhappiness; and, if some fortunate anxiety, or necessity for 
exertion, does not come to his relief, is generally obliged to seek for a 
slight and precarious distraction in vicious and unsatisfactory pursuits. 
It is not fr want of knowing that they are unsatisfactory that he 
persists in them, nor for want of being told of their folly and crimi- 
nality ;—for moralists and divines have been occupied with little else 
for the best part of a century ; and writers of all descriptions, indeed, 
have charitably expended a good part of their own ennui in copious 
directions for the innocent and effectual reduction of that common 
enemy. In spite of all this, however, the malady hus increased with 
our wealth and refinement, and has brought along with it the increase 
of all those vices and follies in which its victims still find themselves 
constrained to seek a temporary relief. The truth is, that military and 
senatorial glory is neither within the reach, nor suited to the taste, 
of any very great proportion of the sufferers ; and that the cultivation 
of waste lands, and the superintendence of tippling-houses and charity- 
schools, have not always been found such chectual and delightful re- 
medies as the inditers of godly romances have sometimes represented. 
So that those whom fortune has cruelly exempted from the necessi 
of doing any thing, have been led very generally to do evil of their 
own accord, and have fancied that they rather diminished than added 
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to the sum of human misery, by engaging in intrigues and gaming- 
clubs, and establishing coteries for detraction or sensuality.’ (VoL 
xxi. p. 14-17.) 

We must cail the attention of our readers to one short passage 
more. 


* There will be improvements, we make no. doubt, im all the mecha- 
nical and domestic arts ;—better methods of working metal, and pre- 
paring cloth ;~-more commodious vehieles, and more efficient implements 
of war. Geography will be made more complete, and astronomy 
more precise ;—natural history will be enlarged and digested ;—and 

haps some little improvement suggested in the forms of administering 

w. But as to any general enlargement of the understanding, or 
more es a of judgment, we will own, that the tendency 
seems to be the other way ; and that we think strong sense, and 
extended views of human affairs, are more likely to be found, and to be 
listened to at this moment, than two or three hundred years hereafter.’ 
(Vol. xxi. p. 21.) 


We are here told, not obscurely, but distinctly—not in- 
directly, but in as many words—that morality will never be 
better understood than at present; that morality will never be 
better practised than at present; that mankind will never be 
more prudent than they now are; that vigour of intellect and 
sound views of human affairs are oftener found and better 
listened to at this moment, than they are likely to be at any 
future period. 

This is a bold attempt to catch the favour of aristocracy, by 
affording a new pretext for checking the diffusion of knowledge. 
In the mean time, how gross is the hypocrisy of which, by its 
own confession, the Edinburgh Review must have been guilty, 
as often as it has cried out, and it has cried out often, for the 
instruction, and, above all, for the moral instruction of the 
people! We think also, that it may fairly be asked, by what 
title a work which sets out by assuming the impossibility of 
human improvement, can be supposed to have human im- 

rovement at heart, or to have any object whatever in view, 
Saeed the mere temporary amusement of its readers ? 

And, indeed, if the value which a writer sets upon morality 
can be gathered from the judgments which he passes upon 
other writers, the Rdinburgh Review has not traced its own 
portrait with too severe a pencil. 

The examples which we shall adduce of this part of its cha- 
racter are not to be viewed as isolated instances, but as illus- 
trative of its general practice. To be over-partial to this or 
that writer is a trifling offence. But habitually to bestow 
praise, not upon one production only, but upon many, without 
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for a moment adverting to their moral tendency, implies a 
state of mind on which we shall leave the reader to his own re- 
flections. 

We shall select, as our first instance, the tenor of its criticism 
upon Shakspeare: if that can be called criticism, where all is 
unmingled admiration. 

No one, we suppose, will dispute to Johnson the title of an 
«admirer of Shakspeare, though not, perhaps, an admirer to the 
taste of the Edinburgh Review: for he contented himself with 
being the ablest and most successful of the eulogists of 
Shakspeare as a poet; and did not, as some have done, hold 
him up as a perfect teacher of morality also. 

” His first defect,” says Johnson, “‘ is that to which may be 
imputed most of the evil in books or in men. He sacrifices 
virtue to convenience, and is so much more careful to please 
than to instruet, that he seems to write without any moral pur- 

se. From his writings, indeed, a system of social duty may 

selected, for he that thinks reasonably must think morally ; 
but his precepts and axioms drop casually from him; he makes 
no just distribution of good or evil, nor is always careful to 
show in the virtudus a disapprobation of the wicked : he carries 
his persons indifferently through right and wrong, and at the 
close dismisses them without further care, and leaves their ex- 
amples to operate by chance. This fault the barbarity of his 
age cannot extenuate; for it is always a writer’s duty to make 
the world better, and justice is a yirtue independent on time 


— ur 

e should be sorry to be suspected of affecting prudery. It is 
one thing to be a moralist, another thing to be a poet; and a 
high degree of excellence in the one capacity is not incom- 
patible with great deficiency in the other. But we assert that 
m a species of writing which admits so easily of being made 
subservient to morality, to be without a moral object is one of 
the greatest of defects; and we do say, that amid all the praises 
ahi the Edinburgh Review has lavished upon Shakspeare, its 
never having uttered even a wish that the moral tendency of 
his plays had been more decided, gives the lie direct to all its 
professions of zeal for morality. But the Edinburgh Review is 
written for Englishmen: Shakspeare is the idol of English- 
men: Shakspeare, therefore, must be praised, and for the more 
complete satisfaction of his admirers, ail his merits must be 
exaggerated, and all his demerits must be sunk. To render 





* Johnsons Preface to Shakspeare, in his Works Ed. 1806, vol. ii 
pp. 146, 147 ‘ 
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men wiser or better is but a secondary concern: to please the 
public taste, is the first. 

If to write without a moral purpose be a fault which the 
barbarity even of Shakspeare’s ege cannot extenuate, we pre- 
sume it will .be held to be still less excusable in Sir Walter 
Scott. He too shows no decided leaning between virtue and 
vice. There is no one of his productions from which, unless it 
be by chance, any one useful lesson can be derived. It is im- 
possible to peruse them without being convincéd that amuse- 
ment, and anfusement only, is there studied. This highly- 
gifted.author, is, like Shakspeare, an —e of admiration te 
the Edinburgh Review ; but not, like Shakspeare, of unquali- 
fied admiration. It has not judged him faultless ; it has found 
defects ; other defects, but never that of wanting a moral pur- 
pose; never has it abated, on this account, one iota of its 
praise ; never for a moment has it lamented that his produc- 
tions were not useful, as well as agreeable. 7 

This indifference to the moral tendency of a work is perfectly 
consistent with the declaration of the Edinburgh Review, that 
the human race is without the capacity of moral improvement. 
But it forms a notable contrast with the scrupulosity which the 
same Review has assumed, when opprobrium is to be heaped © 
upon an unpopular writer: upon Voltaire, for example: 
towards whom it seems to think that it is scarcely possible to 
be too foul-mouthed. “ To him, more than to any other indi- 
vidual, the eighteenth century owes, we fear, its crimes”—(vol. 
xxxv.,p. 171). Such is its ordinary language. Yet it cannot 
be said of Voltaire as it can of S akspeare, that virtue and 
vice appear to be nearly indifferent in his eyes. He was even 
semaghable for the contrary quality. With Voltaire, even in his 
lighter pieces, to make the reader wiser and better is the consi- 
deration to which all others are subordinate. Itis the part, not 
of moralists, but of bigots, to be blinded by the irreligious ten- 
dency of some of his writings, to the transcendant importance of 
the services which he rendered to mankind. It is the charac- 
teristic of fanaticism to find nothing which is not odious in the 
objects of its pious abhorrence. As to the hackneyed charge of 
licentiousness, we do not hesitate to meet it with a direct contra- 
diction. Excepting, perhaps, the Pucelle d’Orleans, one of 
his earlier productions, and published, as is well known, not 
only without his consent, but against his will—bring together 
all the licentious passages in all his voluminous works—set 
them against the indecencies of a single play of Shakspeare—~ 
and let any man of common candor and honesty be judge be- 
tween them. But the besetting sin of Voltaire was, that he 
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waged war against aristocratic prejudices. This it is which 
has drawn upon him the hatred of the aristocracy; this it is, 
which constitutes his title to the reproaches of the Edinburgh 
Review. 

There is one part of the languag of the Edinburgh Review 
concerning morals, on which it is necessary to offer a few re- 
marks: as it might otherwise lead to the supposition, that we 
have been guilty of misrepresentation; that our accusation 

inst it, of a r Hooter for morality, is untrue ; that far from 
showing disregard, it has gone into the opposite extreme. This 
might be said, and, at first sight, with some appearance’ of 
truth. It is no doubt true, that there is one branch of morals 
on which it has affected even prudery. Of this we gave some 
instances in our former number. e could point out many 
articles, which, as examples of what is termed cant, have, we 
think, rarely been surpassed. Of such a kind are the various’ 
articles on Moore’s amatory poetry. Even the ancients are 
considered very immoral, if their ideas, on this branch of morality, 
do not precisely correspond with those of the Edinburgh Review 
—(Vol. viii. pp. 456—463, et passim). In the second volume, 
(pp- 463-4), there is a long tirade against the morality of 
Anacreon; and at a later period (Vol. xiv. p. 367, et passim) 
Plato is represented as exceedingly wicked, for having ex- 
pounded, in his Republic, the footing upon which he thought 
that the marriage contract could most advantageously be 
placed. Still more recently (Vol. xxxiv. p. 122) Mr. Edge- 
worth is blamed for having informed the world, in his post- 
humous memoirs, of his successive marriage of two sisters, 
that is, for not having made himself appear to the world other 
than what he really was. - 

That one offence is at all palliated hy committing another, is 
what we cannot admit. ong all conceivable methods of 
atoning for the offence of leaving all other virtues to shift for 
themselves—to lay an excessive and disproportionate stress upon 
those which are of least importance to society, is surely the most 
extraordinary. Why this class of acts is thus exalted above all 
others, one obvious consideration will go far to explain. 
This is a branch of morality of which the priests have been 
suffered, for their own purposes, to assume the regulation: and 
they have accordingly laid down, not that system of rules which 
is most conducive to the acm | of the two sexes, or of 
society at large ; but that which is best calculated to promote 
their ascendancy. To these virtues, therefore—the virtues of 
priestcraft—the aristocracy clings, as the firmest support of the 
consecrated prop: and that the Edinburgh Review, habituated 
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as it is to disregard inconsistencies, should, notwithstanding its 
declaration that mankind can never be made better, have gone 
to the full length of the prevailing cant on these subjects, can 
to us, after what we have seen of that Review, be matter of no 
surprise. 

n the only remaining feature of its morality upon which 
we shall at present insist—its sentimentality—our limits ne- 
cessarily compel us to be brief. All, however, which it is ab- 
solutely necessary to say, may, we think, be said in few words, 

There is a class of persons who rest their claims to admiration, 
not upon any thing which they have done to benefit mankind, 
or even that portion of mankind with whom they are imme- 
diately in contact, but upon the possession of fine feelings and 
acute sensibility. They would have us believe them emanci- 
pated from all the chains which attach other mortals to the 
earth. To the acquisition of wealth and power, they would 
willingly persuade us that they are indifferent ; and the plea- 
sures of sense have no charms for them. Not satisfied with 
this, they insist that all others shall feel exactly as they pro- 
fess to feel. Gross, sordid, grovelling, are the mildest of the 
epithets which they deal. out against all who set any value 7 
the ordinary objects of human desire. To think of himself, is 
an offence which they can pardon in no man. Virtuous crea- 
tures! In their minds, all sordid and selfish considerations are 
swallowed up in the intensity of their tenderness for their fellow- 
men. So strong are their sympathies, so distressing their 
sensibility, that their reason 1s completely mastered, and it 
would be as impossible for them to withstand the irresistible 
strength of their emotions, as to resist the action of the 
elements, or to overcome the force of gravitation. It may be 
very fine, they admit, to be able to sit down coolly and weigh 
the consequences to ourselves and to others, of every thing that 
we do: for their parts, they never could “8 themselves to 
endure so cold and calculating a process. What they regard 
with the greatest horror of all, 1s to look after our own interest. 
Many of them go so far as to stigmatise the virtue of prudence 
by name. But to reflect, though it be only on the best mode 
of serving others, though not altogether so heinous, is still con- 
sidered very unfeeling ; and unfeeling, with them, is synonymous 
with wicked. Their hearts revolt at the idea of subjecting all 
the refined feelings of our nature to a heartless calculation of 
public utility, and restraining the indulgence of every generous 
emotion, until every item of good and evil which can result from 
it, is weighed and appreciated. Does a fellow-creature in dis- 
tress stand before them? The frigid systems of philosophers 
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may teach that, in giving alms, they are encouraging idleness 
and improvidence, and inevitably creating more distress than 
ieve. This may be very true, they allow; but heartless 
indeed must be the man whose hand would be stayed by such 
considerations! When a crime has been committed, they regu- 
late the quantum of punishment, not according as more or less 
is necessary for the future prevention of the offence, but 
according as théy do or do not sympathise with the offender. 
In the former case, they can scarcely endure that any punish- 
ment should be. inflicted at all. They complain bitterly of the 
or of the law, and sometimes even of law in general: they 
are continually placing justice and humanity in mcm and 
lauding to the skies injustice under the name of mercy. On 
the other hand, is the offence of a sort with which they do not 
repens (and both their sympathies and antipathies are in 
e highest degree. capricious and unreasonable), then no 
infliction appears too severe. Their virtuous horror of crime 
cannot descend to compute the exact amount of punishment 
which the nature of the case requires: of what consequence to 
them area few degrees more or less of suffering endured by a 
criminal? They have another curious method of showing the 
intensity of their sympathies. This is, #2 make violent demon- 
strations of feeling on occasions on which practical good sense 
would tell them that there is no demand for more than ordinary 
emotion. They will not indeed submit to more labours and 
privations than other people, for the relief of distressed fellow- 
creatures: but they make amends by whining over them more. 
It is not difficult to trace this sort of affectation to its cause. 
It originates in the common practice of bestowing upon feelings 
that praise which actions alone can deserve. B comma 
regulating his actions, a man becomes a blessing to his species. 
His mere feelings are a matter of consummate indifference to them. 
And who will-say that praise is well bestowed on that which by 
no possibility can. be of any use whatever? Not to mention 
that nothing is so easily counterfeited as feeling, and that the 
most intense demonstrations of it are not inconsistent with the 
total absence of the reality ; what can be more absurd than to 
raise a man because he has a feeling ; to praise him because 
e has something which he can no more help having, than he 
can help having ten fingers, or two feet, and chick, for any 
good which it does, he might as well not have at all. The 
effect is, to create fictitious virtues, and thus to hold out the 
means of atonement for the absence of real ones; to render 
it possible, nay easy, to obtain a reputation for virtue, without 
the trouble of deserving it. Whether this is likely to give any 
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reat encouragement to real virtue, is a question which we may 
fairl leave it to the reader to determine. 

ere is a class of moralists, however, and this class unhappily 
includes almost all who have written on the subject of morals, 
who, instead of correcting, make it their business to find excuses 
for, the sort of persons whom we have described. : To benefit 
mankind is, in their eyes, a secondary merit ; since it is possible 
to benefit mankind without having fine feelings. So far do 
they carry this perversion of the moral sanction, that even 
when they bestow praise upen actions, it is not according as 
those actions are useful, but according to the motives which 
they conjecture to have influenced the actors. Another infer- 
ence from their doctrine is, that to think of consequences, 
instead of being essential to virtue, is inconsistent with it: a 
man of fine feelings ought to take those feelings excl&sively for 
his guide: and there is no one so virtuous as he who disregards 
consequences altogether. 


That this is altogether a false doctrine, and that it is, more- , 


over, an exceeding 4 pernicious doctrine, must be apparent to 
every one who thinks that the happiness of mankind is at least 
deserving of some little rd, and is not altogether to be left 
out of the consideration, when the fine feelings of sentimentalists 
— question. 

e above description may perhaps appear exaggerated, as 
applied to the Edinburgh Resiow. But nest palvaneatbened 
that we have been describing an extreme case. There is pro- 
bably no one who carries the sentimental principle to its full 
extent, but some carry it further than others. There is a 
certain average rate of sentimentality, which may be considered 
habitual among ordinarily educated English gentlemen. A 
periodical publication is interested in going to the full length of 
the existing prejudices ; but it lies under no inducement to go 
beyond them. Whenever any one carries sentimentality 
beyond the average rate, he is assailed by the Edinburgh 
Review with the double weapon of argument and ridicule. Wit- 
ness its articles on the poets of the Wordsworth school, on 
Karamsin’s Travels, Kotzebue’s Travels, emery yi Poems, 
Goethe’s Life, and many other works.* But this is only when 





_* We quote the following passage to show the light in which the Edin- 
burgh Review regards all unusual affectation of strong and fine feelings: 

* Mr. ang ee gto | is one of the most musical and melancholy fine gen- 
tlemen we have lately descried on the lower slopes of Parnassus. He is 
very weakly, very finical, and very affected. His affectations, too, are the 
most usual, and the most offensive, of those that are commonly met with 
in the species to which he belongs; they are affectations of extreme tew- 
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it has the reader on its side. It will never do any thing to set 
the reader right—to correct his errors—to overcome his pre- 
judices. When he is right already, it will be right along with 

im: a poor merit! — bs 

In a very early article, which we have already had occasion 
to quote, we find the following explicit declaration in favour of 
the principle of sentimentality : 

‘Is it by such a reference, made by cautious deductions in every 
situation of public feeling, that generosity, patriotism, and all the devo- 
tions of benevolence, are to be fostered into habits? We blame the 
system of those calculators of the general good, who prohibit the in- 

ulgence of any sentiment of affection, until we have compared it, as 
to its result, with every other feeling’—(Vol. i. p. 183). 

But it is in a review of Mr. Bentham’s Traités de Legisla- 
tion (Vol. iv.), that the most elaborate attempt is made to erect 
sentimentality into a system, to clothe it in the garb of philo- 
sophy, and to support it by arguments having the semblance of 
being drawn from the principles of human nature. Utility 
is here declared to be a very unsafe standard, whether in’ 
morals or in legislation; and feeling to be the only secure 
guide, even in making laws between man and man. This 
article will bear a comparison with the most barefaced specimen 
of petitio principii, which ever proceeded from the pen of man. , 
To dissect its epheey in detail would require more space 
than we can at present devote to the task. 





derness and delicacy, and of great energy and enthusiasm. Whenever he 
does not whine, he must rant. The scanty stream of his genius is never 
allowed to steal quietly along its channel, but is either poured out in- 
melodious tears, or thrown up to heaven in all the a magnificence of : 
tiny jets and artificial commotions.’’—(Vo). ix. pp. 348, 349.) 





Sayings and Doing's. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.—Sayings and Doings. Colburn, 3 Vols. 8vo. 


rus jis a work to which we should scarcely have thought it 
worth while to call our readers’ attention, were it not for thé 
inordinate pains which have been taken to drag it into notice. Byt 
when all the authorities conspire in holding up the author of Sayings 
and Doings, as “ a fellow of infinite wit,” original genius, elegant taste, 
erudite accomplishment, profound knowledge of society and the world, 
in fact, as a sort of little “ Great Unknown ;” it becomes a duty in us 
to expose the cheat. We have the less reluctance in doing this in the 
present instance, because the writer before us, from what we learn 
of him in the course of his work, seems far from yg maa 
with whom it is necessary to be very tender. There is no fear of 

ing modest merit here ; and if we should do no good to the world, 
we certainly do him no harm. 

In the first place, the advertisement ed to Sayings and Doings, 
and extracted thence into all those “ friendly notices” of the work to 
which we have above alluded, is a gross attempt at deception. It states 
the object of the work to be, “ to compare the ‘ Sayrnes’ of the ancients 
with the ‘ Dornes” of the moderns,”—and thus to “ illustrate ‘ wise 
saws’ by ‘ modern instances.’” Now this is a tolerably happy, and un- 

uestionably a taking, idea; and if worked out with a moderate portion of 
skill, judgment, and knowledge of the world, might have been made ‘to 
— very amusing as well as instructive results. But in point of 
act, the work before us neither does, nor attempts to do, any such thing. 
And we have no doubt, whatever, that the adaptation (such as it is) of 
the work to its professed object, was a mere after-thought of the writer. 
At all events it consists simply in appending a proverb to the end of 
each story: and there never was a story written to which some proverb 
or other might not be a ed in a similar manner, and with equal 
aptitude. For instance, the first of these “‘ Doings,” relates to a person 
who had a competent fortune and was happy; and who afterwards 
attained to an enormous one and became miserable: and the “ saying” 
which this story is intended to “ illustrate” is, “too much of a good 
thing is good fer nothing.” Inthe next tale we have a foolish lord who 
suffers himself to be duped by a rascally attorney ; and this, forsooth, is 
to prove to us that “ all is not which glitters.” And so of the rest. 
e next complaint that we have to wale against the gelling up of 

this work, is of a similar nature with the above—namely, an attempt to 
engage attention, and excite interest by a mere subterfuge. The writer 
vours to persuade us, by means of pretty plain lan , both in 

the preface, and from time to time in the body of the work, that the 
he is bringing before us, are, or have been, real persons (nothing 

ing disguised about them but their names, and the locale of their 
actions), and that the events he relates did in fact happen to the persons 
in connection with whom he relates them ;—that, in short, his stories 
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are true. Now, this assertioh—or rather the various assertions from 
which inadvertent readers are led to draw these inferences—(for the bare 
assertion, as we have put it, is no where made)—we hold to be, of the 
two, a less excuseable deception than that we have noticed above; for 

that it is a deception no intelligent reader can doubt. ; 

So much for the plan of “ Sayings and Doings;” the execution of this 

lan scarcely warrants us in having paid even this attention fo it. In 
act, with the exception of the first story, and a small portion of the 
second, the work is executed in a style below mediocrity. In place of 
wit, we have puns that have passed the ordeal of the Morning Post, and 
would scarcely now go down in one of Mr. Theodore Hook’s farces. 
The characters, if such they can be called, are all, without exception, 
druwn with extreme feebleness ; and in many instances they are utterly 
inconsistent, not only with human nature, but with themselves. As for 
ion, we are not to look for much of that, since the scenes are all laid 
in our own day, nearly all in a certain rank of society ; but in place of 
it, we are favored with numerous insights into what we suppose the 
writer would term /ife. And then, in the midst of the most laudable 
contempt for sentiment, we meet with the most maudlin sentiment in 
every chapter ; with a pretended horror of the common-places of novel- 
writing, more than we encounter is common-place ; with an affected 
superiority over all cant, we have canting of all descriptions—cant loyal, 
cant political, cant moral, cant religious. Then for the style in which 
all this is clothed, it is all that a pure idiomatical style (which is 
evidently what is aimed at), should not be. Where it seeks to be stro: 
it becomes coarse—where ease is aimed at, we have slovenliness a 
false —when it would be lively and original, it is affected and 
“ low fantastical ;” and when our author betakes himself to “ the foreign 
aid of ornament,” he cuts a most ludicrous figure indeed—being no other 
than Lingo and Mrs. Malaprop in his own proper person. 

That we have not under-rated this writer in the particular qualities 
which can be illustrated by extract, we will proceed to prove. For the 
rest we must refer the reader to the work itself. In the matter of 
puns it will be enough to tell him, that he will, among others, meet 
with such old acquaintance, as “ le char-l'attend” (C tan), applied 
to Buonaparte—“ les N-mis partout”—marriage described as “ ringi 
a belle,” &c. The first of these he will also find related in so b ng 
a manner as to change it into mere nonsense. As specimens of the 
writer's original and spirited manner of depicting charticters, what 
follows will volumes. The reader may take the pair, just as 
they stand, as it were hand in hand:—“ Dalling, that was the name of 
the ‘new incumbent, was an able scholar, a pious minister, the sick 
man’s hope, the poor man’s friend ; his house and his heart were alike 

to the needy and distressed; his life was a round of kind and 
charitable actions; he practised as he preached, and not content with 
showing others the path to heaven, he led the way himself. If ex- 
cellence be not always hereditary, it seems Dalling’s case afforded a 
| that it might be sometimes so. He had a daughter—and such a 

ter !—Rose Dalling was not a beauty, she had not what a painter 
would call, a fine feature in her facé; but she was all loveliness and 
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loveableness—her eyes” (few who have seen Mr. Hook's “Killing no 
Murder,” will fail to remember, on reading the above passage, Liston’s 
delicious description of his dear Lucilla—“ She was'nt a beauty, Billy: 
—not exactly handsome—but then her eyes!” &c.)—“her eyes could 
talk all languages” (it is a pity our author, during his acquaintance with 
her, did not take a few lessons of them in the rudiments of Latin, 
French, and Italian, in which, as the reader will see presently, he is 
sadly deficient !)}—“ her mouth was all smiles—her cheeks full of 
dimples, and a colour on her cheek, ‘ at which the envious rose grew 
pale.’ To say that she drew, and sang, and played, and did all the 
thousand winning, witching things that well-bred girls do, would, in 
these days of refinement, be to say nothing ; but there was the beautiful 
veil of modesty flung over all her perfections. Were they called forth 
naturally, her talents developed themselves inartificially ; as were her 
talents so were her virtues. She was religious without ostentation, 
well-read without pretension, and accomplished without being a show !” 
—(Vol. i. 207).—This is about the ordinary run of this writer’s descrip- 
tions touching character, person, &c. In his horror of anything in the 
shape of sentiment, our author is in the habit of being frequently guilty 
of passages like the following. This particular.gpe.relates to a heartless 
libertine who has. just been killed in a duel, ‘ai bain the next page, 
is called “ a fiend in human shape :”—“ The p the haughty, in- 
heritor of fortune, rank, and, probably, title ; who, the night before, 
in the full possession of every faculty, every feeling, the sense of 
honor, and the dread of shame, gaily carousing with his friends, had 
thrown the glove of defiance at the feet of his enemies, and who then 
boldly stood forward to vindicate his worldly reputation—who rose that 
very morning full of youthful vigour and the glow of health ; in the full 
exercise of thought, of feelings, of senses, of appetites, now lay extended 
on a stranger’s bed—a corpse !”—(ii. 163). Again—the delights which 
follow a declaration of love :—‘“ Those who have tasted such feelings will 
appreciate the heavenly calm of pleasure which followed this reciprocal, 
this honest, virtuous burst of passion—all sorrow, all care, all anxiety 
seemed at an end ; and, oh! to love and be beloved as these loved! it is 
a joy to be felt but once in our existence !”—(i. 242). Is the author 
of “ Sayings and Doings,”» really trying to be ae in the following 
passage ? or is he merely canting? or is he impudently laughing at his 
reader and his subject >—‘‘ There are thousands of persons in the world 
whose astonishment will be moved to hear of chearfulness and gaiety in 
a house whose inmates were, as I have already said, truly devout. But 
why should it?” “ The Protestant religion does not possess such an 
attribute as gloom in its whole composition. What a satire is it upon 
. humanity” (upon religion, one should think), “ to say’ that rational 
=I faculty, all intelligence—should never be cheerful or/happy 
without being necessarily impious! Is the social union of soeety 
irreligious? Is the ardent cultivation of brotherly affection irreligious ? 
s the exercise of any, Gnligiee fine arts irreligious? Is mirth,-excited 
y no improper means, irreligious? Is music, cing, conversatians or 
seamgpala, 1. not indnlap to. with.ineproper vidwoctese: thebacsditcey 
ene of them, irreligious? We should say not, &c.”—(i. 208). 
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follows he unquestionably is serious :—‘“‘ Upon the receipt of this in. 
telligence” (i. e. the suicide of his mistress), “ Count Leavingstake de- 
posted. om Paris, bearing with him as a relic the shawl of his 
beloved Kate, which he kissed a thousand times, reproaching himself, 
at least ten times as often, for having, by his indiscreet exposure of 


her at the gaming-table, driven her to the commission of that dreadful - 


act by which she had destroyed herself here and hereafter, and moreover 

rwed him of the pleasure cA her agreeable society !!”—(iii. 156). 
The reader may take the following as an example of our author's 
easy, idiomatical style:—‘“ When one leaves a small town for a large 
one asa residence, although, perhaps, one is stricken with the magni- 
ficence of the new view, one does not feel the increased extent of 
prospect, the width of the streets, or the height of the houses, in 
their full force, till one gets back again to the objects which we left; 
and to which the eye had before me familiarised ; it is on the 
return to the smaller and more confined domain, that one feels the 
superiority of that which, when we first saw it, did not strike us as so 
much finer.” It is for the correctness and precision of the style that 
we have quoted this 3 but the reader may, if he pleases, admire, 
in passing, the important discovery which it announces !—One more, to 
show in the of three lines, our authors extreme nicety of obser- 
vation, his skill iu picturesque description, and his easy pleasantry,—aud 
we have done, except in to his knowledge of languages. The hero 
of a tale, after havi the people of the inn into his bed-room 
ina t hurry sage post horses, continues in manner following :— 
**« Don’t say another word,’ said Henry, dressing himself with the 
most perfect carelessness of the presence of either waiter or chamber- 
maid, who stood staring and nicking her nose, and wondering what 
could put any gentleman so much out of his way”—(ii. 176). It only 
remains to show the use which the author of “ Sayings and Doings” 
makes of his acquirements in the way of foreign phraseology. Ecce 
siguum! as he would say. And first, for- his Latin, speaking of a 
lawyer, he says, “he could only get an ex parte state of a case”— 
(i. 325). Of a carriage, that was ing quickly through a town, he 
says, “‘ but the impetus with which the vehicle rolled away,’ &c. 
Touching the difficulty of getting out of 9 county gaol, when-once a 
man has got into it, he exclaims, “ Such is the ‘ facilis descensus,’ even 
to the minor pandemonium of a county gaol!”—(iii. 120). “ Where 
is Henry going, did you say?” inquires some one, the said Henry being 
absent at apy = yony Pg th eee =e of — the 
inquiry is , replies, “ t the somewhere in Susyex, 
I think,” said Wilson; “ but,” added the fidus Achates, “he will be 
here to take leave,” &c. That our accomplished author has a glimmering 
of the meaning of all these phrases, there can be little doubt, and as 
little that he has no more. 

In Italian we are favoured with but two quotations; but to make up 
for this deficiency, both of those are not only entirely misapplied, but 
the principal one contains no less than three blunders. We must in 
fairness give the passage P spree the latter, that the reader may 
‘discover, if he can, what the author would be at. It is a young girl 
VOL. I.—w. R. NN 
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who is thinking of (not singing about) her absent lover :—“ she could 
not sleep, she fancied she heard:his voice in the still hour of night—it 
was the storm that whistled through the trees, or the drifting rain 
pattering pitilessly against her chamber casement—Ae was far away, 
and thinking not of her while she continued to call on his name. 

* Quel Rosignol che si soave piagne, 

Forse suo figli, o sua cara consorte, 

Di dolcezza empie il cielo, e le campagne, 

Con tante note si pietose e ‘scorie’—(1. 169). 
The other is used by a young lady in an ill-humour, and is thus 
applied :—“ without you, as Petrarch says, every thing is desolate 
and wretched—the world itself ‘un deserto, e fere aspre e selvagge” 
—(ii. 239), which being interpreted, signifyeth that the said “ world 
itself” is not only “ py few but also sundry rough and savage wild- 
beasts !” —Two or three specimens of our author's French, and we 
have done :—“ he her to the door”——“ where the carriage being 
en attendant,” &c. e .is perpetually telling us of persons being 
“au fait,” witTa—au fait, in, &c. Plotters he calls “ manceuvrers” 
—(ii. 231). He describes some one as having “ turned out a com- 
plete roué—not a gentlemanly spendthrift—not an aristocratic vaurien !” 
—and he goes on, for the benefit of country gentlemen, to explain 
the word, “ roué,” to mean “a sot, an associate of vulgarity and low- 
lived vice !”—(iii: 207). As our readers will probably think these 
illustrations of our author's acquirements as a linguist quantum sufficit 
(to use, for shortness, an original quotation of his own, signifying 
enough), we shall here leave him in their hands—recommending 
them, however, by all means, to read “ Sayings and Doings,” if it 
be only to satisfy themselves that we have done it justice. 





2.—A Grammar of ree Forms. The Mathematical Elements of Ancient 
Philosophy and Mythology. By William Howison. 12mo. pp. -142, 
Edinburgh. 
THIS is a German book, written, unluckily, in the English 

language. In its right place and in its proper form, it might receive 

all the appropriate honoyrs of academical distinction: it might 
become a text-book for lectures from the most approved philosophical 
professors at Jena or Halle, Tubingen or Heidelberg. But here! 

-.-. If the judgment were taken of the first hundred graduates 

of any faculty who may to-morrow pass beneath Temple-bar, or cross 

the new bridge at Edinburgh, we are sure that ninety-nine at least 
would assign Mr. Howison a professor's chair at no other college than 
the one now raised in St. George’s Fields ; or rather, we should say (to 
avoid an injurious misconception of our meaning), of Lambeth Marsh, 
the westernmost of our suburban establishments. Our readers may decide 
for themselves, nor will we anticipate their judgment. “ The author” 

... has been led to suppose that the whole system of Grecian mythology 

had a mathematical origin, and that the beautiful differences of charac- 

ter in the chief divinities were the same as those of the simple tmathe- 
matical powers which are. capable of flux and progression.” And in 
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twelve brief chapters a character is given to the twelve chief heavenly 
divinities, with each of whom one of the twelve sons of Jacob is asso- 
ciated. We open the book by ehance, “ The third mathematical 
element, continuity, was represented by Apollo, whose chariot was 
drawn through the sky by celestial steeds, for the mystery of continuity 
relates to the yoking of different points together; and the point which 
advances is bound to that which is thrown behind in the same manner 
that the horses are bound to the car which they draw.”—“ This ele- 
mentary power must have belonged to the sons of Levi! The angle was 
represented by Diana and the tribe of Judah: definition, by Velen 
and Zabulon ; indefinite volume, or diffusion, by Neptune and Issachar ; 
the parabola by Venus and Ashur; the hyperbola by Ceres and Naph- 
tali ; and the general curve, or succession of hyperbolic parts, by Mer- 
cury and Benjamin,” &c. &c. &c. But these simple elements also 
admit of various modes-of composition ; and we have, therefore, in the 
sequel, a continued application of the complex mathematical powers to a 
vast variety of mythological beings, and not to these only, but to what 
they represent,—the various forms of literary composition, and also to 
the poets of antiquity and of our own day. To the school of Proser- 
pina, who represents the application of the angle to the hyperbola, are 
referred Michael Angelo and Dante, Wordsworth and Goethe, while 
the power of Pluto is said to have generated Raphael, Rubens, and 
Milton ; and under Erichthonius we find grouped Hume and Rousseau, 
the Swiss nation and Chinese pottery, Titian and St. Matthew!!! Such 
is this little volume! Not a page without some startling paradox or whim- 
sical absurdity; and yet every now and then coruscations of light 
illumine the thick darkness. All these wild positions are delivered 
drily as well as oracularly, and without proof, or what is worse, even 
illustration ; for that many of them might be ingeniously supported we 
have nodoubt. The analogies which subsist in nature, or rather in the 
mind, are infinite: the faculty which discerns them belongs to wit, not 
acuteness, according to the remark which Kant makes, that the witty 
man discerns resemblances where others perceive only diversity, while 
the acute man detects differences where others see only sameness. In 
the half sportive, half earnest, exercise of the mind in which this sort of 
riddle making and expounding consists, it is quite enough that what is 
advanced is possible or conceivable. Bacon delighted in it, as his “ Wis- 
‘dom of the Ancients” amply manifests ; and some of his serious specu- 
lations partake of the same character: and since the speculative faculties 
of mankind have been as powerfully stimulated by Kant in the last age 
as they were quickened in the sixteenth century- by Bacon, similar 
powers have been exercised by the post-Kantian metaphysicians of 
Germany, with a concentration of purpose bearing on a single point 
of abstraction, and at the same time with an extent of application 
over the manifold subjects of contemplative inquiry, of which the spe- 
‘culative philosophy of no other country has any living example. Of 
our English authors of the present age, Mr. Coleridge alone has dis- 
‘played Lindtved talents and a congenial taste; for of Mr. Howison we 
can infer too little from the very equivocal evidence of powers of original 
‘thought displayed in this little apa to be enabled to assign him a 
, NN 
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place among those ——— mystics who have made either sue- 
cessful or abortive efforts to illumine the gloomy recesses of metaphysics 
by the dark lanthorn of imagination. 





3.—Nuge Chirurgice. A Biographical Miscellany, illustrative of a Col- 
lection of Professional Portraits. By William Wadd, “1. F.L.S. 
Surgeon Extraordinary to the King, Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London, &c 


IT has been said that a book might be written on the fortune of 

ysicians. There is, mdeed, no class of men whose history would 
be more instructive. The narrative, ably and faithfully told, would 
form a striking exhibition of human nature and human life. It would 
show how often and how much men’s fame and fortune depend on 
accidental and trifling circumstances; how possible it is to obtain 
splendid success with the absence of every quality which ought to 
secure it ; and how easy it is to fail, with the possession of almost every 
attainment which ought to render disappointment impossible. It would 
exhibit the triumph of bold and daring ignorance ; the success of fraud 
and cunning; and the comparative failure of men of the utmost skill 
and worth, who were too proud to stoop to artifice, and incapable of 
impudence. It would form a fine commentary on the observation of 
Johnson, that “a physician in a great city is the mere play-thing of 
fortune ; his degree of reputation is for the most part casual: they that 
employ him know not his excellence ; they that reject him know not his 
deficiency.” 

But the Nuge cavenmens not such a narrative; it was neither 
undertaken with such a design, nor is it prosecuted with the requisite 
detail. It owes its origin to a collection of Professional Portraits, a 
catalogue being the necessary result of a collection. The names of the 
persons included in the catalogue are in alphabetical order ; 
to most of them is affixed the period of their birth and death, and 
there is also added either a brief notice of some circumstance illustrative 
of their fortune and attainments, or some anecdote characteristic of the 

irit and manners of the in which they lived, or of their own. 

‘o this is likewise appended what the author terms “ Memorabilia,” 
that is to say, a further detail of events or anecdotes descriptive of the 
character or pretensions of the Portraits, arranged in the same order. 
Thus there are two accounts of the same individual, one at the be- 

inning and the other at the end of the book, a solution of continuity 
(to speak professionally), the object of which it is difficult to conceive, 
or whatever portion df the Memorabilia deserves to be recorded at all, 
ought surely to have been incorporated in the first notice. We would 
recommend the author to alter this arrangement in any subsequent 
edition of his work; and in the meantime we hope that he will go on 
to accumulate his materials, in order-that he may be enabled to render 
it more biographical, and even to approximate it to the kind of work of 
which we have spoken. He is evidently capable of writing such a book; 
his style is clear and chaste, his j ent is sound, and he is without 
prejudice and without affectation. Even as it is at present, the work 
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forms an excellent nucleus for a general biography of the Medici 
Family, which any one may extend for himself according to his taste 
and knowledge, nor can it be read without amusement and instruction 
by any member of that family. 

As an example of the pleasant manner in which the author narrates 

anecdotes connected with his Portraits we take, but do not select, 
the following— 
* Coytice, James, 
J. Roberts, pinx. Frangois, se. 
Died 1506. 
Physician to Lewis XI. of France. 
Memorable for nothing in particular but the dexterity he showed in 
managing this monarch. Lewis had not a single principle by which 
any one could lay hold of him ; but he had an intense fear of dying, 
of which most contemptible cowardice Coytice took the advantage, and 
often threatening his master with a speedy dissolution, obtained, from 
time to time, great and innumerable favours. 

* Lewis, however, once recovered strength of mind enough to be 
ashamed of his weakness, and feeling a momentary resentment for what 
he then thought the insolence of his physician, ordered him to be pri- 
vately dispatched. Coytice, apprised of this by the officer, who was his 
intimate friend, replied that the only concern he felt about himself was, 
not that he must die, but that the king could not survive him more than 
four days; that he knew this by a particular science, and only men- 
tioned it to him in confidence, as an intimate friend. Lewis, informed 
of this, was frightened more than ever, and ordered Coytice to be at 
large as usual.* 

* Cordus, Euricus, 
Wood Cut.—Died 1535. 

* Cordus, who was accustomed to receive his fees only at the termina- 
tion of his patient’s disease, describes, in a facetious epigram, the prac- 
titioner at three different times, in three different characters— 

* Tres medicus facies habet ; unam quando rogatur, 
Angelicam : mox est, cum juvat, ipse Deus : 

Post ubi curato, poscit sua premia, morbo, 
Horridus apparet, terribilisque Sathan. 

* Three faces wears the doctor: when first sought, 

An ’s—and a god’s, the cure half wrought : 

But when, that cure complete, he seeks his fee, 

The Devil looks then less terrible than he. 

‘ The epigram of Cordus is illustrated by the following conversation, 
which passed between Bouvart anda French marquis, whom he had 


* The following Letter to M. Cadonel, Prior of Notre Dames de Selles, 
written by Lewis, is truly characteristic :— 

‘ Sir Prior, my friend, I most earnestly entreat you to pray to God and our 
Lady of Selles for me, that they will be so geod as to give me a quartan 
ague. For my Spe tell me that I have a disorder of which I cannot 
recover, unless I am so fortunate as to have the quartan ague. When I 
get it I will immediately let you know. 
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attended during a long and severe indisposition. As he entered the 
chamber on a certain occasion, he was thus addressed by his patient ; 
* Good day to you, Mr. Bouvart, I feel quite in spirits, and think my 
fever has left me.’ ‘I am sure of it,’ replied the doctor, ‘ the very 
first expression you used convinces me of it.” ‘ Pray explain yourself.’ 
‘ Nothing more easy ; in the first days of your illness, when your life 
was in danger, I was your dearest friend ; as you began to get better, 
I was your good Bouvart ; and now Iam Mr. Bouvart,—depend upon 
it you are quite recovered.’ 

Bouvart’s observation was grounded in a knowledge of human nature ; 
every day’s experience shows that ‘ accipe dum dolet,’ should be the 
medical man’s motto, particularly the more laborious branches of the 

rofession, whose remuneration comes when the impressions of fear, 
ope, and gratitude, are almost effaced, and who are then often pair 
with indifference, hesitation, reluctance, and reproach. 





4.—The Albigenses, a Romance. By the author of Bertram, &c. (4 Vols. 
small 8yo. Hurst, Robinson, and Co.) 


ENGLISH literature of the present day is written almost exclu- 
sively for the day ; and the fame which its writers seek, and are content 
to obtain, is that which they can hear pronounced upon their efforts, 
not that which exists only in the futurity of the imagination. We 
shall not pretend to say, that this very limited ambition is the one 
most likely to lead to the production of works of extensive and per- 
manent value ; though we are far from denying, that it may produce, 
and that in fact it has produced, many works of this description. 
But we do conceive that an author has a perfect right to choose the 
end to which his labours shall be directed, provided that end be not a 
sitively mischievous one ; and, that, if his ambition be of the above 
mited nature, he has even a stronger title to have his claims al- 
lowed, provided those claims are valid ones as far as they reach, thanif they 
were of. a more extended and prospective character. For the writer who 
labours, and is destined to labour, for posterity, is sure not to be disap- 
pointed in his anticipations of fame, inasmuch as he grasps it in ima- 
gination beforehand ; and this, whether it ever exists for him in futurity 
or not; whereas he who limits his views, both of exertion and of dis- 
tinction, to his own day, and never looks to futurity at all, is utterly 
disappointed, and has nothing whereon to rest, if his hopes should, by 
whatever means, be frustrated. That the literature of the present day 
is, generally speaking, ephemeral, we shall not deny ; but we hold that, 
on that very account, it is incumbent on the critics, in whose hands 
the price of that literature is for the most part deposited, to see that 
no portion remain unpaid, or be paid in coin that is not its due. 
Unquestionably one of the ——— that may be reckoned as a set 
off inst the evils attending t 
periodical works of a critical nature, is the jealous watch and ward that 
is likely to be thus created and kept up between the individual mem- 
bers of this class. For ourselves, at all events, we can say, that though 
assuredly we shall not be found “ pricking forth” *on the plains of 


e present inordinate increase of 


- a 
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literature, under the guise of. critical Quixotes, and offering our aid to 
any distressed authors who may seem to need such interference ; yet as 
certainly we shall find no stronger stimulus to examine the pretensions 
of any public writer whom we might otherwise have passed by, than 
that of hearing him virulently abused by any of the present leadi 
authorities of the day ;—seeing that, so far as we have hitherto hed 
occasion to observe the proceedings of those authorities, there is not 
one of them that has not already shewn itself to be under the influence, 
at least, if not the guidance, of other interests than those of truth and 
justice. 

We were a little disappointed in finding that Mr. Maturin’s new 
work is not of a character that either entitles or entices us to make it 
the occasion of a general examination of his literary pretensions. For 
we could not do this effectually, without adducing various examples of 
the faults and the good qualities that are peculiar to his writings; and 
it so happens, that the work now before us is almost entirely ‘eficient 
in either of these. It is, perhaps, not very difficult to account for this. 
Mr. Maturin, though now a tolerably practised writer, is far from 
having acquired that command over the efforts of his pen which the 
tim that he has exercised it would, under ordinary circumstances, have 

iven him: for his mind is not one that will submit to be “ constrained 

y mastery,” either in its strengths or its weaknesses. It may be /ed, 
we sincerely believe, to perform very valuable services to the republic 
of letters ; but it may not be driven to do either good or evil. And 
if it be driven, the results will be a something between the two, and 
bearing no distinctive character whatever. Now, we conceive the work 
before us to have proceeded from an artificial and ill-considered impetus 
of the above kind. Mr. Maturin has publicly stated, as an excuse 
(that is the form under which he most unnecessarily puts it) for writin 
Romances at all, that his necessities oblige him to do so; and yet 
the Romances he has hitherto written have subjected him to the most 
virulent abuse from several of those critical tribunals, on whose fiat the 
popularity of works of this class mainly depends—or, at all events, by 
which that popularity can be greatly advanced, and still more tly 
retarded. And this abuse, too, when it has descended to detail, ee in 
almost every instance, been levelled at precisely those portions of the 
works in question in which the author must have felt, and every one 
else must have admitted, that the beauties, if beauties the works ‘con- 
tained, were to be found. What could a writer, but little acquainted 
with the nature of his own powers, and avowedly employing them 
with a view to present distinction, be expected to do under such 
circumstances, but resolutely set himself to avoid the errors that 
seemed to lay in the way of his object? And in doing so, what could 
be e ted as the first result of this effort, but what we, in fact, meet 
with in the work, the title of which stands at the head of this paper? 
—namely, a production in which all the most glaring faults that 
existed in his previous ones are in a great degree absent ; and in which 
all the beauties which more than redeemed those faults, are absent too. 
The truth is, Mr. Maturin did not seek instruction from the right 
source. Instead of feeling contempt for those who expressed a con- 
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tempt which they did not feel towards him, he flew to them for that 
counsel which he should have taken of his own good sense, and his 
own heart. If, instead of hastily putting forth his works in the crude 
and indigested state in which they were first thrown off from his 
tapid and heedless pen, he had taken time to consider of that respect 
which is due to the opinions, and that tenderness which should not be 
withheld even from t — of the world to which he was ad- 
dressing himself, he would not have given any excuse, much less any 
reason, for those attacks which have been made upon him. But when 
they were made, if, instead of succumbing to them, as he appears in 
part to have done, he had determined to show only that due sense of 
their value which consisted in proving them to be unmerited (which he 
might easily have done), his present work would have been very dif 
ferent from what it now is; for almost every noticeable part of it 
gives evidence of his merely wishing to escape that censure which, 
with an equally small share of pains, he might have set at defiance. 
But, in considering what this work might have been, we have perhaps 
too long delayed to give an account of what it really is. Its plan is 
nearly similar to those of the purely historical Scotch novels; or rather 
of those which profess to illustrate the manners of a particular period; 
by building up a fictitious narrative on a foundation which has been 
laid by historical events. It appears, by the author’s Preface, to be 
one of “a series of Romances illustrative of European feelings and 
manners in ancient times, in middle, and in modern.” The scene is laid 
in France, in the early part of the thirteenth century ; and the events 
almost entirely grow out of the then existing wars between the 
Catholics, and the sect of early Christian reformists termed Albigenses ; 
or rather out of the Crusades undertaken by the former against the 
latter: for it was only when the latter were occasionally supported by 
some of the powerful feudal nobles of the day, that they were in a con- 
dition to offer any resistance whatever to the attacks of their Popish 
persecutors. The state of society in Europe at this period, renders it 
peculiarly fitted in all respects for the scene of that class of work which 
is known to English readers of the nineteenth century under the name 
of a Romance ; and aceordingly we have, in the work before us, all the 
usual ingredients of that species of composition; namely, heroines of 
perfect beauty, and of immaculate virtue ; heroes (for there are two of 
each) of corresponding beauty, a themselves models of wisdom, 
and perform miracles of valor ; feudal lords, who are prodigies of cruelty, 
rapacity, and crime; churchmen of boundless ambition, insatiable 
avarice, and unbridled lust ; knights of incomparable courage, and in- 
vincible force ; captains of banditti, of matchless daring and measureless 
wickedness ; to say nothing of a whole host of subordinate and collateral 
agents, under the characters of astrologers, enchantresses, witches, 
maniacs, monks, fanatics, &c. &e. By the aid of all these, however, 
ther with the whole machinery of imp: ble castles, interminable 
Pe impenetrable dungeons, eendliie openings in tapestried 
chambers, &c, the author of the Albi has produced a tale which 
is very far from being equal in point of general interest to those of the 
same class which have before proceeded from his pen ; and which, as 
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we have before hinted, is almost entirely deficient in those detached 
passages of power, spirit, and ic pathos which formed the most 
striking features of those works. e plot of the present tale is no 
less wild and unconcocted than that, for example, of Melmoth; while 
it wants all that interest (such as it was) which arose from the super 
natural machinery of the latter. 
Another great failure in the work before us, arises from an atten 
in the author to depict historical characters, and to represent them in 
something like the circumstances in which they were actually engaged. 
To depict character at all is not Mr. Maturin’s forte ; and to construct a 
character which shall at once be consistent with itself and with human 
nature out of the fragments and hints (often contradictory) that 
occur in what is called history, requires a knowledge of human nature, 
and a delicacy of tact, that are rarely indeed to be met with. In this 
respect, as well as in some others, Mr. Maturin comes painfully in contact 
with his reader’s ideas of his great cotemporary, and the silent, and 
perhaps unconscious, comparisons they are compelled to make in con- 
sequence, render them less easily satisfied than they might otherwise be. 
The only character in this work, whether historical or fictitious, which 
is drawn with any thing like vigour and consistency, is that of the bishop 
of Toulouse. And in his we have but a few striking and prominent 
points—none of those subtle and almost evanescent traits which 
the notice of the general observer, but on which half the truth and all 
the delicacy of the picture depend. 

The other, and most crying and conspicuous general defects of this 
romance, are, the tuondinate length to which the plot is spun out, and 
the consequent flaggings of the progressive interest on which so ta 

rtion of the attraction, and therefore the merit, of a work like this 

epends ; and the extremely unskilful manner in which the different por- 
tions of the plot are united with, or rather are disunited from, each 
other. This latter defect distracts and confuses the reader’s attention, 
and causes the complication of the plot, which can be introduced for no 
other “_— than that of encreasing the interest, to produce a directly 
i ect. 
he only positive defect that we shall notice in the detail of the Albi- 
genses, is this: that the comic parts of it are ail, without exception, 
totally bad. The marvellous appetite, and the mal-a-prop Latin of the 
abbot of Normoutier, are dull and dreary to the last degree; and the 
heavy trifling of Sir Ezzelm de Verae, is a mere impertinence. 

We now turn with pleasure to the bright side of the work before us. 
We shall not attempt an abstract of the plot of this romance, because 
any such, to be intelligible, would greatly exceed the limits that we can 
allow to this noticc. t we can confidently state, to the readers of 
works of this nature, that, with all its faults, they will find the Albi- 
gexses well worth a perusal. They will meet, in the first place, witha 
very vivid general picture of the manners, habits, and tones of feeling, 
of a most and i i phen) Sg Rn pension gs 
—a pi 9 may rest assured, very little if at all exaggerated, either 
in its ‘adiotdslal Seaton or its general effect. The relative conditions of 
the various classes of society the monarch on the throne down to 
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the’ vassals of the soil—they will find depicted, generally speaking, with 
considerable truth, and the distinctions between each preserved 
with due care. They will find the modes of warfare, which were of 
such paramount importance at that period, described with much occa- 
sional force and spirit ; the prevalent religious and moral feelings, and 
the superstitions of the day, illustrated and brought into action in various 
ways, and in a very lively and effective manner.; the scenery, as con- 
nected with the kind of dwellings that were rendered necessary by the 
then predatory modes of life, sketched with a vigorous, and tolerably 
faithful hand, And finally, they will meet with some very interestin 
and poetical pictures, consisting of groups and of single figures, pain 
with a degree of elegance, distinctness, and finish, which they will 
scarcely find in this author’s previous works, and at the same time free 
from that overwrought and extravagant style of colouring, as well as of 
design, which greatly detracted from the effect of his other performances, 
in the eyes of all but those who prefer tawdry and meretricious ornament 
to the simple beauties of nature and truth. 

We take leave of this work, with a very favourable impression 
of the author’s talents for this class of composition, even so far as he 
has displayed them here; but with a full conviction, gathered from 
this, and his previous writings jointly, that, with a due cultivation of 
his taste, and a not undue reliance upon his natural powers, he will one 
day or other produce works that shall at once oatisty. the hopes of his 
friends and irers, and put his enemies to silence. 





5. — Historical Life of Joanna of Sicily, Queen of Naples, and Countess 
of Provence. With correlative details of the Literature and Manners 
of Italy and Provence, in the 13th and 14th centuries. 2 Vols. 8vo., 
Baldwin and Co., 1824. : 


IT is a gratifying office to notice the publication of any work 
calculated to promote the study of the early Srestaweb of Italy, which 
appears of late to have been rather on the decline in this country. 
During the last century our men of letters were in general very imper- 
fectly acquainted with this subject, which was considered one of little 
interest-or curiosity. Warburton speaks with contempt of some of the 
most celebrated men who contributed their share to the revival of letters, 
and Warton preferred Metastasio to Petrarch. Since that period the 
scholars and poets of Italy have been more justly appreciated, and we 
should regret to see them losing any portion of that estimation in Eng- 
land, to which they are so well entitled. But, although the history of 
Italy during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is now tolerably 
familiar to the English reader, that of Provence, a country at that time 
rich in arts and letters, is still little known amongst us. It is ible 
that the difficulty of the Provencal language, and the somewhat laborious 
research which would be required for the purpose, may have deterred 
our scholars from attempting to illustrate the literary history of Provence, 
but to whatever cause it is to be attributed, no one has yet devoted his 
pen to this rich and curious subject. Nor is it merely in a literary point 
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of view that these enquiries would be desireable. The character of the 
Provencals during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, furnishes a 
very singular chapter in the history of the human mind, and affords 
matter for deeper speculation than that which is usually employed upon 
the merits of a Troubadour and the metre of a ¢enson. Society, if we 
are to credit the representations which their poets have left us of it, was 
in a perfectly anomalous state, nor in the history either of barbarous or 
civilized communities, have we any thing to which it can be resembled. 
The priesthood were distinguished by their profane piety, the knights 
by their sensual sentiment and ludicrous valour, and the ladies by their 
strict and rigorous infidelity. The literature of Provence, and more 
especially its poetry, have employed the attention of several French 
writers, who have, however, seldom performed their task with credit, if 
we except the laborious researches of M. Raynouard. It is not uncommon 
to find the literary history of one country illustrated by the natives of 
another, and we should be happy to see that of Provence treated with the 
taste and judgment which it merits, by the pen of an Englishman. But 
little has been done in the present work towards the accomplishment of 
that object, nor indeed, could more have been attempted with propriety. 
The golden age of Provencal literature was considerably anterior to the 
times of Joanna, and the author has, therefore, only introduced a slight 
sketch of the Troubadours and their history, which appears to have been 
gathered chiefly from the s of the late French writers. 

The Italian historians, and more especially Costanzo and Giannone, 
have furnished the materials for the greater part of this work, which 
contains an agreeable mixture of biography and literary history. 





6—Memoires et Correspondance de Philippe Duplessis Mornay, de année 
1571 jusqu’a 1623. Paris, 1823-24, S8vo, tom. | et 2. Treutel et 
Wiirz. 


DUPLESSIS MORNAY, one of the most distinguished men 
of his age, the confident of Henry IV, has left many MSS. of the 
greatest importance towards elucidating the history and politics of that 
period. e French have few historians, they are naturally inclined to 

aint the present, and if they attempt to describe the past, it generally 
Siegens that the colouring is that of the time in which they live. This, 
however, renders them so much the richer in materials for history, for 
their minds being always directed to what is passing around, gives them 
t facility and tact in pourtraying ; and their detatched pieces become 
very useful to the statesman and the historical enquirer. e Memoirs 
and MSS. of Duplessis belong to this class, and it is the more to be 
wished that they should be made known, since we are already acquainted 
with those of his rival and contemporary, Sully. It is only by means of 
these two statesmen that we can obtain a thorough knowledge of Henry 
IV and his government. There are as yet but two volumes published 
of. this interesting collection, the others will shortly follow. Those 
which have already appeared, contain hitherto unpublished Memoirs of 
Mornay, written by his wife, and many other important pieces until 
now totally unknown. 
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7.—The Outcasts; a Romance, from the German. By G. Soane. 
Whittaker, 2 Vols. 8vo. 


LET not those who have read the “ Outcasts,” be surprised to find a 
notice of it here. The truth is, the names of the Baroness de la Motte 
Fouqué, and Mr. Soane together, have entrapped us into the perusal of, 
incomparably, the dullest work of its kind that we ever remember to 
have encountered ; which is saying not a little: though we should 
certainly not have thought it necessary to communicate this fact to our 
teaders, but for the names in question. When, however, we find, ap- 
pended to a work professing to offer mingled amusement and instruction 
to its readers, and totally failing in both those objects, a name or names 
which had previously been considered as in some degree gauranteeing the 
performance of their implied promises, we shall always regard it as-one 
among the most useful, if not the most agreeable, of our duties as public 
critics, to let the truth be known as y as possible: for, in fact, amid 
the multiplicity of works that are every day offered to the attention of 
the general reader, the only promise which can be trusted to with any 
safety, is that which is implied in a name. Unquestionably, therefore, 
if the most valuable duty of criticism is to discover and point out the 
beauties of nameless and unknown writers, it is not the least important 
of its uses to detect and expose the failures-of known and established 
ones. In the case before us it is not necessary to perform this office 
much in detail. Suffice it that “The Outcasts” professes to embody 
into a half-true, half-fictitious narrative, certain passages of English 
history,—for the pu , as it should seem, of impressing those 
passages more distinctly upon the reader’s mind, and illustrating those 
characters more effectually and strikingly, than the mere general facts 
of history can be expected to do; and that it totally fails in both these 
objects: and, on the contrary, placing before us a picture at once crude, 
coarse, and fade, of some of the most impressive portions of our 
annals—portions, too, which in themselves, and as mere true relations 
of known facts, are as deeply interesting as any fictitious narrative that 
ever was penned. 

“ The Outcasts” refers to that period of our history which imme- 
diately precedes and follows the execution of lady Jane Grey—skipping 
over, however, a ion of sixteen years, in order to introduce us to 
the eourt of Elizabeth. The principal historical characters (or rather 
names) which are introduced, are lady Jane and her young husband, 
Dudley ; sir Richard Bertie and his wife, the duchess of Suffolk (the 
outcasts); a few of the principal Catholic bishops and German re- 
formers; and afterwards a the scene changes to the Protestant 
ascendancy under Elizabeth), the maiden queen herself, lords Wil- 
loughby, Essex, Burleigh, &c. &c. 





8.—Reveries of a Recluse. 1 Vol. Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 
IT is not either on aceount of its merits or its demerits that we 
think it worth while to notice this work ; for, in point of fact, it pos« 
sesses neither ; unless, indeed, it be not the greatest of all demerits 
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to want any character or quality whatever, good or bad. Our ob- 
ject in recommending to the reader's attention these “ Reveries for 
a Recluse,” is, that in case a stray copy of them should chance to 
fall in his way, he may have an opportunity of oaning the kind of 
works which oceasionally issue from the press of the “ Modern 
Athens !’—We have here between three or four hundred pages of 
Essays, on various popular and interesting subjects, the very mention 
of which, one would suppose, were enough to inspire the dullest 
of thinkers with ideas, selections from which, if expressed in tole- 
rable English, could scarcely fail to afford something like amusement, 
as well as instruction, to not fastidious readers—which, who shall say 
that modern ones are?——We have “a ae at the last half century ;” 
a sufficiently fertile subject, as it should seem: also, on newspapers—on 
novels—on social conversation—on modern criticism—on curiosity—on 
the French and English populace—on Napoleon—and on various other 
themes equally susceptible of an almost endless variety of pleasant, 
spirited, and novel remark and illustration. And yet we will venture 
to say, that not one of these themes shall be started in any “ social 
conversation,” that shall take place even in the “ Modern Athens” 
itself, during the next talking season, which will not be productive of 
as least as much originality and amusement as we meet with in these 
« Reveries of a Recluse.”—-Recluse indeed must the writer of these 
pages have been during “ the last half century,” if he imagines that, 
in fact, any one could even have ¢alked what is here set down, in any 
company of elderly ladies of either sex who are in the habit of devoting 
their winter evenings to tea and tittle-tattle. . 





9.—Translations from the German, and Original Poems. By Lord Francis 
Leveson Gower, 8vo. 1814, Murray. 


TILL within a few years, Wieland’s Oberon, by Mr. Sotheby, and 
Giéthe’s Iphigenia, Lessing’s Nathan, the Wife, and Biirger’s Leonora, 
and other ballads, by Mr. Taylor, of Norwich, constituted the whole body 
of poetical translation from the German. Mr. Beresford’s German 
Erato, though. of very moderate execution, introduced to the English 
reader a number of lyrical pieces set to music. But, within a short period, 
German literature has become a study among our younger poets, and a 
copious anthology might already be collected from the versions which have 
recently appeared in our popular magazines. The present publication 
is a respectable addition to our stock of poetical translation, though we 
cannot class our author with Gillies or Carey, who have lately carried 
this elegant art to a high degree of excellence. Lord L. Gower has 
had the judgment to select compositions which have in their matter a 
claim to public attention, independently of their poetical form. This 
is cad wi true of the poems of Schiller (of which eight are ren- 
dered in this little volume). A translator might distrust his power of 
transferring to a foreign language the exquisite grace, which a perfect 
mastery of style throws over all the minor poems of Githe, be they 
elegies or epigrams, ballads or songs; who yet might hope to — 

er. 


the sterling sense of the significant and voghy lines of 
The Veiled Statue at Sais and the Ideal, are philosophical poems, mucb 
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better entitled to that character than. the popular common-places of the 
‘Essay on Man. ‘ “ The Gods of Greece” is'a polémical ode, which, at 
its first appearance (like the author's first tragedy, the Robbers), drew 
‘down upon him a host of angry adversaries. But it will not be 
mistaken here. The orthodox Johnson at least has’ sanctioned it by 
‘the remark, that the Grecian mythology will always be the religion of 
poets. Even the Epithalamium has in it more of contemplation than 
of desire. We make one extract only from “ Honour to Woman,” 
that our readers may appreciate the translator's effort in copying the 
metre of the ——- to give a male and female character to the verses 
which respectively characterise the sexes :— 
Reason’s voice and Truth’s directions, 
Haughty man delights to brave ; 
And the spirit’s own reflexions 
Drive it forth on passion’s wave. 
Furthest distance still exploring, 
Nearest forms content to lose ; 
O’er the bounds of ether soaring, 
Man his shadowy bliss pursues. 
But with the charm of her magical glances, 
Back to the joy which her presence enhances, 
Woman can lure him to wander again ; 
For she clings to the earth where her Testers has placed her 
And content with the charms with which nature has graced her, 
With a daughter’s obedience submits to her chain. 


With the exception of one romantic ballad from Giéthe (the song of 
the Imprisoned Knight), the rest are from Biirger, Salis, and Korer, 
writers of far less importance than the great tragedian. The — 
poems will not engage the attention of any reader beyond the circle of 
the noble author’s personal connections. They are entitled to this 
epithet only by the courtesy which gives it even to every novel which 
has nothing new but its names. There is a large class of writers 
(among whom Lord L. Gower is one) whom we would rather see 
applying their skill in versification, and their powers of language in the | 
production of avowed translations of poetical master-pieces, than in 
repeating thoughts and ringing the changes on incidents, characters, 
and descriptions, familiar to us all, even to satiety. 





10.—A Philosophical Dictionary, from the French of M. De Voltaire. 
Vol. 1. 12mo. 1824. 

IT is remarkable, that the only work of Voltaire which has not found 
an English translator, is the Philosophical Dictionary ; a work, to say 
the least of it, not inferior to any of ‘his others in wit and instruction. 
The Philosophical Dictionary was, originally, nothing more than a col- 
lection of the sweepings of the author’s study in whieh numerous 
short essays on subjects of every description, some originally designed 
for parts of larger works, others written for public journals, and some 
composed without any view to publication at all, were arran alpha- 
betically for the purpose of more convenient reference. To these, some 
articles intended for insertion in the celebrated: Encyclopédie’ were 
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afterwards added, and the whole were sent to the press with the title of 
Phil cal Dictionary. In subsequent editions, the articles actually 
inse: by Voltaire in the Encyclopédie, together with other essays 
found after his death, were incorporated in this collection ; so that 
work, as it stands at present, consists of the greater part of the short 
treatises of this eminent man, on ove subject to which his attention 
was attracted during a literary life of more than sixty years. From 
this collection, with certain judicious omissions, the present translation 
has been made. The omissions we allude to, consist chiefly of certain 
essays on physical science, in which later — has produced a 
sotal change of opinion ; of criticisms on Frenc poetry and the drama ; 
of remarks on local institutions and obsolete provincial laws, with other 
matters which have equally lost their interest. 

It seems superfluous to descant upon a book, whose merits have been 
so long decided. There is probably no work of equal size in any 
language which has been so frequently reprinted in so short a space of 
time. » * wit, its variety, the simplicity of its style, and, in spite of 
the numerous imputations against its author’s learning, its extensive and 
curious research, present a combination of attractions which cannot fail 
to secure a lasting popularity. It contains so happy a mixture of 
openness and plain-speaking, with so guarded a respect and even 
deference to prevailing notions, that the most punctilious will be rather 
tempted to laugh than frown ; for what can we say to an author whose 
courtesy is so extreme, that, in the words of the translator’s preface, 
“he seldom treads upon the toes of our prejudices without touching his 
hat with the most finished politeness.” 

The translation before us is executed with accuracy and spirit. To 
transfuse the wit of Voltaire into a foreign language is, of course, no 
easy task. The attempt, however, has been male with as much success 
in the present instance, as in any preceding translation from the writ- 
ing of this author, and with much greater than in most of them. The 
‘English reader will certainly feel t obligation for a present at once 
so instructive and amusing as this book has been made by the translators. 

A preface is prefixed to this edition, which contains a laboured attempt 
to justify—we think unnecessarily—the occasional compliances with 
the court, the flattery of the aristocracy, and the pretended deference to 
men and institutions, who were alike the objects of his contempt, which 
have so frequently been objected to Voltaire. If no truth is to be told 
at all, under circumstances which will not allow us to tell the whole, 
we should be glad to know what chance remains for the improvement 
of the human race, whilst the interests of those who are in possession of 
power are adverse to the promulgation of truth in almost every shape 
and quantity? We look upon it as the signal merit of Voltaire, that 
no casual or partial difficulties could suspend his attacks on the mis- 
ehievous institutions and pernicious prejudices of his country. He pur- 
sued his object in spite of every obstacle. No failure could dishearten, 
and no opposition deter him. To dissimulate was, in his circumstances, 
a necessary part of his system. He saw, from the first, that his only 
plan was to seize every occasion of doing good, and on all occasions 
to do as much good as possible. For this purpose he found it neces- 
sary to yield to some circumstances, in order to make others yield to 
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him. Employing, as it suited his purpose, argument or raillery, verse 
or prose, tragedy, comedy, history, epigram, or essay——making reason so 
simple as to attract the most frivolous, and so amusing as to conciliate 
the most prejudiced ; he undertook the gigantic task of regenerating, 
Awl SI larg gm ally 
country. His success has notgbeen unmixed. In some instances it 
maybe thought that he has ge to fa 3 im others; that he has not 
ee ar as it’ may; he has roduced a balance 

of good ; so much so, that it is quite meediess to er in one of the 
most effective of his works with an exo@lpatory essay. 


1}.—The Old English Drama, No. }. - Fhe Second Maiden’s Tragedy, 
12mo. °C. Baldwyn. 1824. 
Bee ns first Number of a new collection of those noble specimens of 
lish genius, the early Drama, has just made its appearance. The 
work, it seems, is intended to be general and extensive, and to 
supersede the collections of Dodsley, &c. The present Number con- 
tains The Second Maiden’s Tragedy, the production of an unknown 
author, which is now printed for the first time from a MS. of Warbur- 
ton's (the Somerset Herald), which had the 
intimate acquaintance with his pie and ing dishes, a calamity 
which happened to many saieaiiie relics of the English Stage, and 
which has been a standing meen gg oy t with all the tribe of com- 
mentators for many years. Maiden’s Tragedy is unques- 
tionably well deserving of its escape from the clutches of the anti- 
dramatic Cook, who seasened Mr. Warburton’s dinners with such 
etherial viands; and its publication will, we are ‘sure, afford much 
gratification to tie lovers of our sterling plays; it is evidently 


the of a man of genitis—is su to the general 
run of wy time when it was written (about 1611,) and what 
i as well as extraordinary, is entirely free from’ the 

frequently marks the productions of that age of 


our dramatic literature. It consists of two distinct plots, one of which 

is founded upon the story of the Curious Impertineni, in Don Quixotte, 
which the author has closely followed: the other plot is so independent 

of it, that they might well, but for the.deficiency in the requisite 
number of acts, form two separate plays. The dramatic excellence of 

this een sre not. very great, but there are scenes of tender- 

ness, occasional touches of pathos, which go to the heart ; the great Siu. 
defect is the want of intensity in the more passionate scenes; but to *,//! 
compensate for this deficiency, there is dignity, nobleness, and purity of 
feeling, and some delicious pieces of poetic beauty. In short, we have © 
read the first Number of the Old English Drama with great pleasure, , 
and if the proposed collection often presents a treat equally novel and 
f ete Sacgpuayes Sia teeing ee 
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